HQ of Anti-Labor Spy 
Web Bared in Miami 


GEORGE MORRIS 


By 
A LABOR SPY 


Sige 


agency of former FBI men with ve og to a national anti-union network 


uncovered in Florida has aroused fear in trade union circles of a revival of the menace that 
blanketed every industrial center of the country in the thirties. The disclosure came to light: 
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Why Ads Won't Save Us 


FRIENDS—as they begin the commercials over radio 


and TV—friends, we are in trouble. We know you are people 
who like a fact and a figure better than a windy phrase, so 


liere are the figures for the past three weeks of our $50,000 


fund drive: 
Jan. 
Week of Jan. 11th, this week — 
received $1,627. 


This means a steady downhill 
pace, and we are still almost $12, 
000 away from the completion 
of the drive. We have explained 
before that this was a minimum 
amount for a peoples paper to 
keep going, al that it was gear- 
ed to end with the old year. So 
we are in desperate shape, un- 
less there is a sudden rush of big 
business advertising, which is 
what keeps the big money pap- 
ers in the chips. While you pay 
but 10 cents for The Worker, the 
cost of putting out a single copy 
runs closer to 50 cents. Advertis- 
ing makes the difference, if you 
don’t care about having big busi- 
ness policies satisfactory to the 
advertisers. For us, the differ- 
ence must come trom you, the 
people. 

A look at last week's issue will 
show that big business adver- 
tising is hardly likely to come 
to our rescue ... and also shows 
what is at stake if this paper is 
forced out of existence through 
lack of money, for who else will 
print such stories? 

A penetrating analysis of the 
so called “Eisenhower Doctrine” 
by A. B. Magil, the real story 
behind the hottest headline of 
the week. 


Week of Dec. 30th—received $3,450. Week of 


4th — received $1,994.02. 7 


X 


Received last week _$ 1,627.75 
Total to date $38,204. 77 
STILL TO GO ___-$11,796.00 | 


- Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


NYC 3, NY. You can, if you so tigations,” 


desire, buy postal money orders | 


or bank checks without revealing | 


identity, 


| offering complete nationwide cov- 


A continuation of the Work- 


the country aware of the perils 
of H-bomb strontium-90 fallout, 
in Virginia Gardner's interview 
with a scientist who said blunt- 
ly it was “crazy” to explode any 
more bombs without knowing 
what they would to do us. 

A dramatic reminder to the 
government which is vindictive- 


ly harrying Joe Louis on back | 


taxes of how the same Joe Louis 
risked his title for nothing in 
1942 to get the proceeds to Navy 


Relief, how much cash he con- | 
tributed and how high officials 


praised his patriotism. An ex- 


clusive sports feature by Lester | 


Rodney. 

Realistic outlook for 1957 on 
the so called “boom” economy, 
by George Morris. 

Revealing the threats to a Del- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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An Exvert Analuzes Life’s Typewritten ¥--"“°-nete 


er’s one-paper crusade to make © 


———, _—— —. — 


with an unfair labor 
practices charge filed 


with the National Labor 
Board by Teamsters, Local 
290, Miami, which contains 
the affidavits of three former 
hired informers of the agency. 
The company charged with 
using the spy agency to dog 


‘its workers and inform upon them 
Industries. 

The Labor Citizen, official paper 
and State AIL, 
alarm, revealed tat 
spy ring” was 


“ph: cement of: informers 
com- 
with 


iness olf 
inside unions by an agency 
posed of former. FBI men 


headquarters in Miami.” 


The Labor Citizen also said 
evidence indicates the Miami outfit 
is linked to a nationwide organi- 
zation that furnishes employers 
with hirelings to serve inside unions 
for espionage purposes. 


* 

THE LABOR CITIZEN dis- 
closed that the three former mem- 
bers of the stable of informers gave 
the union sworn statements thev 
-were employed by special agent 
investigators, with offices in the 
Ainsley Building. A telephone list- 
ing identified the outfit as “an or- 
ganization of former FBI agents 


-erage for civil and criminal inves- 
according to the Labor! 
| Citizen. , 

The operatives hired by firms| 
for the duty 


ostensibly 


HARRY BENNETT, director 
of the Ford Motor Comapny’s 
notorious anti-labor spy system 
during the thirties. 


eenionl | 

Jacob Pavelsky, one of the un- 
dercover informers, who submitted 
an aftidavit, said his duty was to 

“get the low down” on Dave Frech- 

ette, secretary-treasurer of Local 
290. He was sent to New York, 
where Frechette had been active 
in the Teamsters union for some 
years, to check on his record, but 
found the union vfticial “had no 
police record” and “there were no 
marks against him.” 

It was noteworthy that the s: me 
technique employed by the FBI in 
its “loyalty” and “anti-Commun-.- 
ism operations was put to use in 
Miami. Finding something in a per- 
sons past which can be used 
against him as a club or would 
make him suspectible to “pressure” 
is the age-old tactic. 

* 

PAVELSKY also had to report 
to a special agent on which Maule 
employes were active in the union. 

Similar spv work was done for 
a major airline, a large utilities 
firm, a company making construc- 
tion products, a wholesale grocery 
comapny, department stores und 
food chains. | 

Pavelsky said his instructions 
when employed by the airline were 
to find information about “which 
individuals the company could 
bring pressure on. 

Another of the undercover in- 
formers, George R. Huft, who said 
ihe worked as “security chief” of 


checking on pilfering and as plaat Special Agents Investigators, stated 
guards. They are however, directed 

to join unions and are required to | 
keep employers posted on the ac- , 
of tivities and sentiments of their 


strikebreaking was also on the list 
of duties. 
The aistine overatives even fur- 
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Martin K. Tytell, expert on questioned documents, prepared this comparison of 


_the two specimens of typing which Lifes Isaac Don Levine said came from typewriters 
of the same model and make. For a case history of Levine, see page 2. 
| expose, see page 3. 


For Tytell’s own 


Ahab Is Being Challenged by a Host of Elija hs 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON 
THE PRESS notices have said, 
and history will record. that. on 
Jan. 2, 1957, a group. of Negro 
ministers, numbering around 200, 
held a conference here, visited 
Congressmen and the White 
House, made a few public state- 
ments, and then went back to 
pteach Jess mundane sermons. 
But the meeting of Negro 
ministers in the Mt. Carmel Bap- 


tist Church on Jan, 2 was much | 


more than that, for these were 
not just preachers but warriors, 
fighting a new kind of battle 
with new’ weapons. These were 


generals planning campaigns, but — 


eschewing the brittle, unembel- 


lished speech ofthe military. .- 


These two hundred ministers 
had come to announce the death 
of segregation and second class 
citizenship for Negroes in the 
South, declared. the Rev. F. u. 
Shuttlesworth, the slight, sharp- 
featured Baptist minister whose 
home had been bombed from 
under him on Christmas night: 

“.. » Shall walk where men 
walk: shall sit where men sit, in- 
cluding the front seat of buses.” 

And again, in the words of 
the Rev. Shuttlesworth, 

“Negroes in the South have 
seen the light and are arising aad 
shaking themselves from the 


_ dust of oppression. .. . Segrega- 


tion has got to. go.... There: is 
no retreat.” 


EVERYONE had been. led. te ) 


believe that this was a mass 
lobbying operaticn, limited. to 
pressing for passage of civil 
rights legislation. But it was a 
gathering of prophets urging 
upon themselves the zeal of Eli- 
jah who in ancient Israel had 
suffered under the oppressive 
rule of King Ahab because he 
challenged Ahab’s sin and de- 
nounced Ahab’s greed and ven- 
ality. 

It was the Rev. William Hol- 
mes Borders, pastor of Atlanta’s 
Wheat Street Baptist .Church 
who reminded his colleagues of 
Elijah and Ahab and how Elijah 
had not quaked in fear before 
“power in high places.” 

He described - how Ahab’s 
wife,. Jezebel had: Naboth, the 


farmer, stoned to death for with- 
holding his inherited vineyard 
from Ahab. And then how Eli- 
jah had confronted Ahab to de- 
nounce the brutal oppression. 
Are we ready to fulfill the roles 
of modern prophets in the man- 
ner of Elijah? Mr. Borders asked, 
before proceeding to make his al- 
lusion concrete. 

“Naboth symbolizes for us’— . 
(I am quoting Mr. Borders from 
memory) — “anyone from Buda- 
pest to Birmingham, in Euro 
Africa or Asia, who is denied 
civil and human rights. Naboth 
symbolizes working men 
anywhere BD cyt exploited by 
the rich and denied th their rights 


as men. Naboth symbolizes the 


. southern Negro in the U. S. who 


is the victim of sin in high places. 

“Are we ready to fulfill our 
prophetic roles saad challenge the 
Ahabs of our day? Are we ready 
as representatives of the E:crnal 
God to speak up for the Na- 
boths and in doing so help 
bring nearer God's Kingdom?” 

AT THIS POINT in_ his 
speech Mr. Borders lowered his 
voice and spoke conversationally 
to his colleagues: 

“Well, let me tell you, if you 
are not ‘ready. to challenge our 
Ahabs then brother youd just 
as well turn in your credentials 
to God, for you cannot serve, the 
Eternal.” 

Affirmation was — shouted, 
stomped and applauded for this 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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MILITANCY, NEGRO-WHITE unity and a 20-month persistence by the Hotel! 


Workers Union, has brought 


through for labor in the deep South. The hotel association of the giant playground 


area, representing 180 hotels, sign- 
ed on the dotted line in the Miamil 
Beach city council chambers, agree-| 
ing to a “master pact” with the 
union that in effect released its 
members from a ban on union con- 
tracts. | 

General terms, such as a 48-hour 
ceiling weekly (some hotels are on| 
54 hours) were included in the 
pact, but the pact must be imple- 
mented by agreements with each 
individual hotel. There is still a 
great deal of work to be done, be- 
cause the individual hotels are also 
“tree” not to agree to a pact. But 
the feeling is the most serious hur- 
dle has been overcome and by the 
time the struggle runs its full 
course, 20,000 workers, thousands 
of them low-paid Negro women, 
will be in the union and under 
contracts, 


} 


the first major victory in Miami Beach and a _ break- 


lations or has jurisdiction to set a 
collective bargaining election. The} 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
fused to take jurisdiction in line 
with its claim that the hotels are 
not in interstate commerce. Every 
effort to get the Florida govern- 
ment or legislature to meet the 
problem was of no avail. 


IN RECENT MONTHS a num- 
ber of the major hotels broke with 


the association and signed. The 
lidarity action both in fmances and — os m 1 : be ad 
by all sorts of a Is to the pub-| —— * . a oe 


lic, including radio spots, not to| Union's determination to press the 


patronize the struck hotels. | strike for the duration, finally. 
The struggle was among the forced the powerful hotel associ- 
most bitterly fought in recent union| ation to reach a decision as the 
history. It was made all the more| Winter season got under way. 
difficult because there is no law} For most of the strike period, 


THE OUTLOOK is that Miami 
Local 255, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes will become a powerful 
influence for progress in the south- 
ern metropolis. The success in Mi- 
ami will unquestionably spur the 
movement for a general organizing 
drive. : 

The strike cost the international 
union an estimated $2,000,000. | 
The New York affiliates of the 


union stood out particularly in so- 


in the Florida or state agency that the workers were up against sweep- 


has anything to do with labor re-| ing injunctions. 


o.—- Gus ——— 


Rule 22 


established in 1949. | 


This “Unholy Alliance” as it has, 
been termed by Rep. Adam C€. 
Powell (D-NY) is now faced with 
a growing “Holy Alliance,” the 
Harlem congressman holds. And 
the vote on the motion by Sen, 
Clinton Anderson (D-NMex) to 


' 


change the rules indicates this. | 


wy crmrl'n tot assoc We Interview Civilian Defense 
Will Mr. and Mrs. Citizen Take — 
Sr-90 Into Their Bomb Shelters? 


The “Unholy Alliance” vote in 
1949 was 63 against 23. This time 
it was 55 to 38. The reduction in 


copay | 
strength of the GOP-Dixiecrat al-| Similar moves have been made in’ 


liance is eredited to changes in 
the political climate in the Middle’ 
West, whose Republican represen-| 
tatives have almost traditionally! 
voted with the Southerners. And’ 
to some extent it is due to the in- 


crease in Negro voting strength da} 


the Far West, principally in Cali-' 
fornia. | 


These changes in the voting | 


| — have made senators such as 

William F. Knowland (R-Calif), 
Everett Dirksen (R-Il]) and Thom- 
as Kuehel (R-Calif) change their 
attitudes somewhat on the civil 
rights issue. And then there has| 
also been an increase in the Ne- 
gro vote in the South. It was prov- 
en in some Alabama cities arid in 
the State of Virginia that the 
gro vote can be decisive, since 


Eisenhower. 


THERE IS NOW HOPE that! 
at least one important civil rights! 
bill will get through Congress this, 


year. And hope has not died yet! 


for the curbing of filibusters. The 
civil rights bill that most congress- 
men hope to get passed in this 
session is the right to vote the bill, 
which would make it a federal 
crime for any official or private 
person to interfere with the right 
of a citizen to vote in an election! 


for federal offices. 


As for curbing the filibuster, ! 
there have been introduced three 
proposals. since the opening day, 
efforts to change the senate rules 
were defeated. Sen. Paul Douglas| 
(D-Il}} and 13 other Democrats’ 
have sponsored a resolution mak-; 
ing it possible to close debate aft- 
er two days with a two-thirds vote 
of senators present, and to close: 
debate with a majority of those 
my after a bill has been de- 

ated. for 15 days. A measure to 
close debate with two-thirds of 
those present has been introduced 
by Sen. Knowland and another 
- calling for a flat majority to have 
the right to close debate at any 
time by*Sen. Wayne Morse (D- 


ote Raises 
Hope for Congress 
Action on Vote Right 


WASHINGTON.— The GOP-Dixiecrat coalition which| 
has stood athwart the legislative road to civil rights in the 
U.S. Senate has been whittled down somewhat since it was 


jout early to avoid the last minute 


| There has been much progress 


Ne-| 


many traditional Southern voters - 


have switched to the Republicans, : 
since the first election of President | ; | 


_ tainly a paper with faults, can | 


KKK 


NEXT WEEK 

In our next issue Worker re- 
porter Milly Salwen interviews 
Robert T. Elson, deputy man- 
aging editor of Life magazine, 
about the anti-Soviet forgery it 
published in its April 23 issue. 
Our” reporter also interviews 
Life's document expert, Albert 
D. Osborn, and Cass Canfield, 
| Jr., editor-in-chief of Coward- 
_| McCann, which published in 
book form an expanded version 
of the Life article. 


Ore). 
IN ADDITION to these moves. 
against the filibuster, Sen. Dirk- 


sen, not notable for his former civ-} | 
il rights efforts, has introduced the 
Eisenhower Civil Rights Omnibus 


dealing with the right to vote, es- 


| 


or Breaks Through at Miami Beach — 


Born in Mosir, Russia, in 1892, 
Levine blossomed out as an “ex- 
pert” on Russia only a few years 
after his arrival in this country 
in 1911. In the April 1917 issue 
of “Review of Reviews” he hail- 
ed the Kerensky regime, which 
tried to prevent the Russian peo- 
ple from dumping the capitalists 
and establishing socialism, as 
“the cream of Russia.” Less than 
two years later, in the New 
Republic (Feb. 15, 1919) he de- 
nounced Kerensky for not hav- 
ing crushed the Soviets. 

The “authoritative” nature of 
Levine’s writings on the Soviet 
Union may be judged from the 
following statement in his book 
“Red Smoke,” published.in 1932: 

“Russia, as far as natural re- 
sources are concerned, ranks 
among the lowest countries in 
the world. In fact, agriculturally 
these resources are just as inade- 
quate for the huge and growing 
population as the mineral re- 
sources are for industrial prog- 
ress. 

: * 

ONE of Levine’s specialities 
is ghost-writing for other anti- 
Sovieteers. In his syndicated col- 
umn Leonard Lyons reported 
(March 15, 1943) that the mem- 
ories of the late “Ceneral” Wal- 
ter Krivitsky, which first appear- 
ed in the Saturday Evening Post 


4 Deeades of Anti-Seviet Fakery 


| ISAAC DON LEVINE 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, author 
of the Life magazine article dis- 
cussed on page 3, has been 
ing off anti-Soviet political 
for nearly 40 years. He is the old- 
est of the table of hate-Rtssia prop- 
ogandists who for years fed at the 
trough of the Hearst press. 


alm- 
ery 


and later in book form, had been 
ghosted by Levine. He has done 
other jobs of that sort. 


After the war Levine edited 
the reactionary magazine Plain 
Talk, backed by Alfred Kohlberg, 
wealthy business man and head 
of the  pro-Chiang Kai-shek 
“China Lobby.” One of Levines’s 
exploits in this period was his 
partnership with Whittaker 
Chambers, the pumpkin wizard, 
in smearing New Dealers as So- 
viet spies. | —o 


IT WAS to Levine that Cham- 
bers first went for advice when 
he decided to point his a 
in any direction that suited his 
fancy. In 1948 both performed 
before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. One of 
those fingered by Levine ;in sec- 
ret testimony on Dec. 8, 1948, 
was Laurence Duggan, former — 
state department official. Twelve 
days later Duggan “fell or jump- 
ed” to his death from his 16th 
floor office in a midtown build- 
ing. 7 
, aes told a press conference 
he believed Duggan was “inno- 
cent” and denied he told the Un- 
American Committee Duggan 
had passed documents to Cham- 
bers. But the committee had al- 
ready released Levine's - secret 
testimony in which he accused 
Duggan of doing just that. 

One of the byproducts of the 
Levine - Chambers partnership 
was the frameup of another form- 
er State Department official, Al- 
ger Hiss, whom they succeeded 
in sending to jail on a perjury 
charge. 


-———— 


tablishing a eivil rights commis- 


sion in the Justice Department. 


the House and there have been | 
promises to have the bills reported! 


rush: for adjournment. 

Of course, besides the filibuster, 
the Southerners have another 
threat in the Senate—that of Sen.: 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss) who, | 
if he still heads the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, will have almost 
er power over most civil rights 
ills. t 


BETWEEN 


in Congress towards doing somec-. 
thing about civil rights, but the: . 


| payoft is still dependent upon the 


voters following up their activity 
of last November. And that means | 
letting the Congressmen know that 
the eyes of the Folks back home are 
upon him. 


ee 


(Centinued from Page 1) 


aware NAACP lawyer ‘who | 
fought school integration. 

Life Magazine was caught in | 
a blatant forgery on the Soviet | 
Union by a scientist, all papers 
could have had the storv, but | 
WE WERE THE ONLY ONES | 
TO PRINT IT, in a slashing | 
story by Milly Salwen. me 

Thats the way it goes every © 
week in the “Worker.” It is cer- | 


‘ “ 


stand improvement, and we are 
determined to: improve it. Yet, | 
we know, it would be a much | 
poorer country if this voice of | 
the people were suppressed. The 
great tragedy is that not all the | 
government oppression and fake | 
income tax persecutions could — 
stop our voice—but failure of the 
fund drive could. | 
Can we, any of us, let this | 


+4) PROGRAM 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MILK (THE POWDERED KIND), 
tomato juice and canned green beans are 
among the items that the Civil Defense 
Administration urges families to take with 
them when they retreat before H-bomb 


attacks. 


Informed that they were among 12 staple 
foods the government is testing for radiation pois- 
oning including contamination by the dread stron- 
tium-90, according to a Washington news dispatch 
(New York Post, Jan. 7), a CDA spokesman here 
displayed only mild interest. 

When first asked if the director of the New 
York CDA would be available later in the day 
for an interview on strontium-90, Robert H. Mul- 
rean, in charge of “public information, said, “On 


what?” 
SURVIVAL | 


—A 

CIVIL 
DEFENSE 
HOME 
FOOD 
STORAGE 


reporter said. 


“Strontium-90—you know, one of the radio-_ 
active fallout hazards; the question is what the ~ 
Civil Defense is doing about it,’ The Worker 


He checked, and back came the reply, “The 
General is awfully sorry, he just got back from a 
conference at City Hall, he won't be able to give 
an interview, but the answer is we are following 
instructions of the AEC (Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion) on strontium-90, and for further information, 


contact AEC.” 


The General is Maj.-Gen. Robert E. Condon, 
of the U. S. Air Force Reserve. 
ra 


THE REPORTER explained The Worker had 


sent for and obtained 


ite a stack of publications 


put out by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. But a perusal of them had netted no in- 
formation about strontium-90. One, “What You 
Should Know about Radioactive Fallout, revised 
as of June, 1956, had no mention of it. 


“Oh, but that’s just a 
rean. “Well, here's quite a thick booklet, ‘Cue for 


ADMINISTRATION 


a 


| gue something if they knew The 
Worker was in danger of being |. 
forced out of business; .-.- °° ° 


Survival.” I can't seem to find an 
strontium-90 in it at all,” he was told. “And then 
there’s the “Technical Bulletin: A Digest of Tech- 
nica] Information,’ with some very nice charts on 
the atom, showing electrons, on the fission process, 


hlet,” said Mul- 


mention of 


and a:whole table of dose rates, but though there’ 


A 


tevenah (Continued ‘on Page 13) | 3 
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North Star * 
On South Street 
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Negro Woman Appointed Alderman 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa. — As the old year came to a cloge-Gov. 
George M. Leader —— Miss Pauline H. L. Gordon, a Negro 
woman mortician as alderman of this city’s Fourth Ward. 

The Governor made the appointment as a result of a number 
of voters from the Johnstown Fourth Ward signing a petition ask- 


ing John R. Torquate, State Secretary of Labor and Industry to 


recommend to Leader that Miss Gordon be appointed. 


In 1955 Miss Gordon was elected to the office of municipal 
assessor and is the first Negro ever elected to that office in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. 


“We Keep linchin’ Along’ 


PHILADELPHIA. — The appointment of Louis Slade, Negro 
official of Local 2, Industrial Union of Marine and Shi building 
Workers, to the post of Magistrate, brought the number mf Negroes 
holding that position up to three. 


It has taken the Philadelphia Negro and their allies almost 
a decade to inch back to three of their own on the magistrate’s bench. 
The three Negroes formerly holding the post at the same time were 
Joseph H. Rainey (D) just betore he ran for Congress from the 4th 
C.D. on the Progressive Party ticket in 1948; Hobson Reynolds (R) 
and the late Edward W. Henry (R). 


Slade, a former U. S. Deputy Marshal has been «.ctive in Demo- 
cratic Party politics tor the past 30 years and received his appoint- 
ment from Governor Leader this past week. 

Slade will serve through 1957, but will be required to enter 
the May Primary to qualify for a subsequent full six-year term. 


The two other Negro Magistrates now sitting are J. Amos 
Harris (R) and Earl Lane (D). 


Gov. Leader on Civil Rights 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Pennsylvanias Governor George M. 
Leader, commenting on the agenda for the current sessions of the 
State Legislature that got under way last week said in part: “In the 
field of human rights, I would ask the Legislature to consider an en- 
actment which will make it clear that the State’s policy forbids dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, creed or color in admission to all 
public schools in the Commonwealth which receive aid from the 
State's tax fund. 


The civil rights question which is commanding so much atten- 
tion throughout the nation will be one of the vital matters facing 
Pennsylvania‘ General Assembly this session. 


On hand to do battle in the interest of bringing greater Democ- 
racy to the peopie of pe gor pae State will be the six Negro Legisla- 
tors from Philadplehia, all of whom are Democrats. 


The are Jesse Shields (47th Ward) starting his first term, Her- 
bert Holt (24th Ward), Granville Jones (30th Ward), Samuel Floyd 
(20th Ward), and two Negro women, Mrs. Susié Monroe (32nd Ward) 
and Mrs. Sarah Anderson (44th Ward). 


The Governor also pointed out that: 


“One of the great tragedies of the state has been its failure to 
—— adequate institutional care for the retarded child. There 
ave been long waiting lists for the four institutions attending to the 
needs of retarded children. In connection therewith, the Legislature 
authorized the General State Authority to build three institutions at 
a cost of approximately $30,000,000.” 

The Legislators are to consider such topics as teachers’ salary 
increases, liberalization of the Sunday Blue Laws, school health ex- 
pansion, etc. 

“As to schools, the last session of Legislature authorized $509.,- 
060,000 for school construction with State reimbursement.” 


NAACP Open Drive to Oust 
Eastiand from Judiciary Committee 


With the civil rights looming big as an issue facing -the 85th 
Congress, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People have called upon 79 Senators from non-Southern states to 
exclude Senator James O. Eastland (D-Miss) from membership on 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

The ball came in the form of a memorandum sent to. the Sena- 
tors from the office of Roy Wilkins, national executive secretary of 
the association in which Eastland’s public attitude on segregation 
was documented. 

The Senators were told that a review of the material sent to. 
them show that Eastland did not possess the “fitness to serve, with 
dignity and competence, as a member of the Senate Committee 
which bears so vital a responsibility in the maintenance of healthy 
organs of justice.” 

The memorandum, consisting of six pages of single-spaced ma- 
terial, quoted from statements by the Mississippi Senator, attacking 
the 14th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States as 
“fraudulent and illegal’; urging defiance of decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, which he said “has been brain-washed by 
left-wing pressure groups”; proposing the organization of a move- 
ment on a nationwide basis to oppose the court’s decisions; and 
threatening defiance of the 15th Amendment. 

The Senators were informed that Eastland’s activities, including 
his speeches “are disruptive of government by law, so subversive of 
established policy and so inimical of the dignity and honor of the 
Senate as to disqualify him for membership on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate.” 

WRITE ... WIRE ... PHONE 

Pennsylvania Senators, Joseph S. Clark and Edward K. Martin, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C, 


4Green, Gus Hall; Victor |. Jerome, | 


‘ferred to a petition made public 


‘surely strong enough to show ai Journal of Dec. 15 read: “Jobhold-| 


i 
} 


lous clear and present danger of: officers to the legal steps taken by; 


‘ever, the United States has had to nominations, 


tutionality took some pains to in- gional directorship. 
dicate doubts of its wisdom. 


‘public opinion is strongly opposed | 
ito Tito’s imprisonment of Djillas, 
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'Muste and Thomas Again 


Urge Amnesty by Ike 


Veteran socialist leader Norman Thomas and the Rev. A. J. Muste opened 1957 
with a reminder to President Eisenhower that they and a number of other Americans 
had petitioned for a general amnesty for Communists convicted under the Smith Act, 


it was disclosed yesterday. : Jobless UMW A’ er Raps 


The Thomas-Muste letter re- 
Inviting Refugees 


PITTSBURGH. — A letter from 


a long unemployed United Mine 
nil teen icitteens. Workers member to the Pittsburgh 
| Press reflects the opinions of many 

In their reminder letter, dated ‘workers in this area aver the stand|™ 


Jan. 1, Thomas and Muste pointed|of top union leaders-on the Hun- 
out that the conviction of the Com-/ garian refugee question. 

munists “involved no overt act, and! Headed “Jobless Miner Raps Ike 
no clear and present danger of | for Inviting Refugees,” the letter 


‘i | follows: 
such an act. 


_|Ed 
The nation, itor, 
An 


Dec. 20, 1955, signed by Thomis, 

Muste, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Dean John C. Bennett of Union) 
Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry 
Steele Commager, historian, Elmer 
Rice, playwright and 40 other 


idea of bringing them over her 

with the promise of a job, begging 

employers to hire them, is too 
much. 

It’s cheap labor they want—and 
are getting. Ike and Dick don't sur- 
prise me one bit but I can't get 
‘over men who are labor leaders 
such as Meany of AFL, McDonald 
of CI Oand others. 

I am unemployed three years 
now, along with thousands of other 
coal miners, steelw orkers and men 
of all trades. 

If I were McDonald or Meany, 
I would hide my head in shame, 
along with Ike and Dick. 

I am a Democrat and an unem- 
ployed member of UMW, but I 
will step aside to make room for 

21,500 Hungarians to suit Ike and 


The Pittsburgh Press: 


they concluded, article taken from UMW ' 


it doesn't depend upon the Spec- ers Drop by 900,000 as Unemploy- 
tacle of Smith Act defendants in|ment Jumps by 550,000.” 

jail under long sentences for its) What are we unemployed Amer- 
security or for its hold open the |1¢4m citizens supposed to do—jump 


‘in the river? 
loyalty of its citizens.” 
Pan As one unemployed miner, I 
Smith Act defendants now in! 


a : sympathize with the Hungarians, 
oe - Gate Flon C ent ‘but mneens an citizens should come 
abeth surley ‘lynn ilbert | 

ANd sorrow for those people. ive, Dick McDonald and Meany! 
Amold S. Johnson, Pettis Perry, them money, food, clothes and JOHN R. DONOVAN. 


Robert Thompson, Louis Wein-' shelter them over there. But this: Brownsville. 


‘stock and Henry Winston. 
Steel Union Heads Silent 


Text of the Thomas-Muste letter 
On 2 Ballot Omissions 


follows: 
“A year ago in company with a 
number of other American citizens, 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 8—Two candidates on the Rank 
prisons convicted under the Smith’ | k f 
Act. In every case their convietion|and File ticket for officers of the United Stee workers © 
involved no overt act, and no obvi-| America today still awaited a reply from the union s | general 


all of them strong critics of com- 
munism, we signed a letter to you 
asking a general pardon or am-| 
nesty for Communists in federa] 


ises to press in the 1959 negotia- 
tions. This program was unfolded 
by McDonald in the first of a series 
of regional conferences held in 
New York last week. The program 
will be agam put forward this 
'week before the much larger con- 
ference of Pennsvlwania, Maryland 
iand New Jersey delegates in Phila- 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford. 


The rank and file is also handi- 
capped by lack of funds. Last 
week's meeting of its campaign 
body held in Rochester, Pa., de- 
|cided to address an appeal for “in- 
dividual” contributions from steel 

Tl- 
stand out in the world as champion | 'Wallace’s names were neither cer- deme pha ports : A lg 
for individual freedom. American | tified or mentioned. solicitation of funds through official 

Attorney James A. Ashton of} channels. 

Glassport, engaged by the two,! © The union’s administration, with 
‘moved in court for an injunction tol 1,200 full-time staff men as its 
an article for an American publica-| stop the printing of the ballots on'),. 30 eampaigners. has no financial 
tion, critical of his government. Ad-| the ground that the names of the,  Aieulties, _— Suan regional con- 
mittedly this case does not parallel, two candidates were illegally omit-| connec being held—essentially to 
our Smith trial cases, but there is a‘ ted, and for a delay of the votin d latlowne Sita ocd 4 

provide a platform for the adminis 
widespread opinion abroad that scheduled for Feb. 12. 'tration’s campaign obiectives—will 
they are very similar. Smith Act} Two top candidates on.the rank | cost “ in excess of a million dollars,” 
convictions for offenses involving and file ticket, Don Rarick for the; the union’s leaders disclosed at the 
no overt act weaken our leadership | presidency and William Klug for New York parley, 


for a sound doctrine of human free-| secretary-treasurer, have been eer- 
dom as over against totalitarian | tified by the union. 
j 
Polish Paper 
” ¢ > r t 


practices. Ashton said he personally vis- 


“Here at home, we tend to give | ited the USA’s top officers in an 
the Communists victims who can! efort to find eut the status of two 

WARSAW. Jan. 8.—The Polish 
news r Zycie Warsavy today 


‘candidates but got nowhere. 
The Rarick forces, meanwhile, 
repo a wave of “hoeligan ex- 
cesses” against Soviet minorities 


They were eonvicted their attorney to get their nomina-, 
tions certified. 


such an act. 
of conspiring to advocate in some: 
indefinite future the overthrow of They are Frank W. O’Brien, 
the government of the United member ot Jones & Laughlin aaa 
States by means involving force 1843, who ebtained seven local 
and violence. ‘nominations for the regional direc- | 
“You will remember that in the torship in oppasition to iscumbent. 
test case, two out of eight Supreme! John E. Murray, and Michael Wal-, 
Court judges, who passed on it,!lace, candidate for International 
believed the relevant section of the teller. 
Smith Act unconstitutional, and | The USA’s constitution requires; 
two others who accepted the consti-' only five local nominations for re- 
When __ the 
general offtce of the union made: 


more than: public recently the results of local 
both O’Brien’s and 


“In the last year, 


apparently for the crime of writing | 


be presented to the public in the, 


role of martyrs. In the long run this ‘set up a campaign committee head-| y 
tends to strengthen a now divided! ied by Nick Mamula, who heads 4 


American communism. It has be-|the Beaver ‘alley Dues Protest} 


come clear within the last year that!Committee —a movement against}. 
some American Communists no ‘€ raise in dues from $3 te $5 


that gave chief impetus te the op- 
longer docilely accept Moscow's | nosition Gite Sn tor. however, the 


leadership. Many of them have be-| rank and file group is known only 


TO OUST EASTLAND. 


Legion Okays Anti-Red Course 


(Continued frem Page 16) | 
visual aids as.motion pictures will} 
be utilized. While Dr. Boehm did 
not mention where the pictures 
would come from, it is well known, 
that the National Association of| 
Manufacturers and other anti-ta-, 


bo s such material, 
! ool groups supply ; 


: 
Se T.¢ 


“gis o~{ en 


State Legion commander Gave- 
nonis expressed ‘satisfaction with 
the character of the course as out- 
lined by the state education au- 
thorities. “It is;” he said, “in line 
with the recent Legion resolution 
‘urging Pennsylvania institutions of 
higher learning to alert their stu- 
Gents to ~ ined roy 


- 


loyalty of its citizens." 


come openly critical of the country 
which they once declared was the 
only fatherland of the workers. 
This America, our fatherland, is 
surely strong enough to show that 
it doesn’t depend upon the spec- 
tacle of Smith Act defendants in’ 
jail under long sentences for its 
security: or for its hold upon the 


4 


‘for its opposition to a dues raise 
and a demand for a special conven-j 


tion to rescind the raise. While in-. 
terest in the group is widespread, 
~ gr eco are still . “~ 
a own pregram by 
rank and file. . 
The administration, apparently 
'concerned for its prestige if the 


rank and -file draws a heavy vote, | 


and Jews in Poland, 

It said the incidents against 
Ukrainians and _  Byelo-Russians 
“sometimes assumed a chauvinistic 
character.” 

‘Zycie ‘Warsavy, Poland’s second 
| teamed newspaper, said in an 
torial that 


jhas lost no time in unfalding-an ex-; 
| tensive: ‘progtam' of issues it ge 


, brawls and . propagate the: most 
seuatioticr ee: | : | 


"tg 
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Legion Okays Anti-Re 
Course, ACLU Protests 


PHILADELPITUA. — The Phila- 


delphia American Civil Liberties 
Union “would most strenuously pro- 
test any practice or procedure, 
which gives the American Legion 
or other groups a veto power over | 
such vital educational decisions” as' 
the proposed teaching of the. 
“dangers” of communism in Penn- 
sylvania schools, warned ACLU} 
president Professor Clark Byse in. 
a letter to Dr. Charles E. Boehm, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 


OnKer 


' 
——_ 


a 


bitterly opposed study of commu-| 
nism in the schools. Agreement by, 
the State Department of Public, 
Instruction after Dr. Boehm had’ 


‘met here with Pennsylvania Legion’ Thomas McBride, 


Commander Joseph Gavenonis to, 
institute a course on the “dangers | 


of that philosophy won the ap- 


A TWO-MAN committee ap-| 
pointed by Boehm has been pre- 


paring material that will constitute gins in the purchasing or rental of: and so in a position to tell the truth 


. 


DILWORTH 


—— 


Outlaw Wiretapping, 


Urges Penna. ACLU 

HARRISBURG, Pa. —The Penn- 
svlvania ACLU has adopted a leg- 
islative program for this session 
of the Assembly which includes 
outlawing wiretapping in any form. 
Such a bill was passed by the 
House last year but died in the 
Kepublican - controlled Senate. 
the new State 
Attorney. General, is for absolute 
prohibition of wiretapping. 

Other legislative aims are to 


proval of the bitterly anti-Commu-| Jock re-establishment of a State 
| nist leaders of the Legion. 
* 


Board of Movie Censors; passage 
of a fair housing law to block dis- 
crimination on grounds of color or 
race, religious faith or national ori- 


| 42 years. He's on pension now, not 


Demos Row Can $ 


* 


abor-Liderai 1e@ailm 
By JOSEPH POSNER giving favors to ward leaders, and 
PHILADELPHIA, — Most any|he doesn’t believe that Dilworth is _ 
Republican politician who has been}S° Innocent or upright as to believe 


actively tied up with the machine otherwise. | | 
in this city ought to be tickled over; Our old-timer became specific. 
a rough fight in the Democratic/Take this charge being made 
Party—such as appears to be in the against Blanc—that he is postpon- 


making between Mayor Richardson) | fine. 
Dilworth and District Attorney Vic-| i" ° otherwise going easy on trials 
for numbers writers and other 


tor Blanc. If it’s true that Dilworth. | 
racketeers. “Of course that’s true. 


will oppose Blanc’s reelection now 
coming up this could _— the team|] know from my experience. These 
support fellows are big contributors to the 


by labor, —— _ 
Negro forces that overturned, the Li . mae 
wey . «= (kitty of whatever ‘machine is in 
‘Republican Party in this city in|“? “fe 
1951 and has won almost every city ha os Pca cemitagee — 
election since then. Such a split} Pe’! COW On ore ate 
knows this as well as anybody, and 
don’t let anybody tell you differ- 


could mean a return to the political 
gravy pot for the Philadelphia|~.. 
re ent. 


r | a 
+. at least Renubli-| Then why is Dilworth taking this 
But there fy 6 eee stand against the D.A.? Our old- 


can politician in the 20th wae 
who can't get happy. He’s too con- timer with 42 years experience be- 
comes a little uneasy. 


fused, and he has his fingers cross- 
“It could be that he knows he 


ed about the whole business. He 

can’t make out the report that Dil-| has to keep up a front of being hon- 

worth will oppose Blanc just be-|est if he wants to get elected 

cause Blane plays around with the} again. And you can be sure he does. 

ward leaders—in other words, there| After all, we lost the election be- 

is politics in the D.A.’s office. cause Clark and Dilworth promised 
to clean up the city, and for five 


This Republican is an old-timer 
—65—been an active politician for| years they ve been putting on a 
good show. But it can’t go on. I 


know.” 


Then how explain what Dilworth 
is saying now against Blanc? The 


looking for anything for himself, 


a unit in the present social study }ome units, amendment of the| “straight from the shoulder.” 
course d yay of sera criminal code to safeguard the civil | h . | 
racy. and wi also included in| piohte aE! " 5 i wears, that no 
portunity to study an ideology or y ‘ qj rights of arrested persons and re- THE truth is, he swee < 
ovement which is such a. power 'the required courses on American, peal of the Pechan Loyalty Act. political party can win without 
arty panes oe. ‘and Pennsylvania history for teach-) - ee ee 


ful force in today’s world,” Byse : 
ee , ers. The State Legion executive) ° 
stressed. weal at its meeting in Reading) nomas Nabried Writes 


His protest sprang from reports Jast October had demanded estab-| _ © a 
that Boehm’s decision for suc lishment of such a committee. “What A ut Al or Egyptians 
teaching resulted from a pledge of ~The anti-Communist course will | 
Legion support. “The inference is,”| start at the “highest” levels—in the! oi 
Byse declared, “that had the Le-|j9th grade and in some cases in !0 the Editor: 
gion not pledged its support, the|the 11th. It will take from one to| I, like most people, am deeply 
Md would not have been un-' two rng rs will be mainly by! concerned with the suffering of the 
Cerlaken. ‘classroom discussion, although such’! i nea 

Cntil this year the Legion had’ (Continued on Page 15) ole Dames ancoet bbe & “y ae 
itics involved, and usually accept 
‘the views of those they think do 
know. I am concerned from a hu- 
manitarian aspect, and also with 
the way in which aid to the Hun- 
garian refugees is being used for) 
political purposes. 7 

The major news printed tells 
very little of the starvatior and des- 
titution of the Egyptian people, 
caused by the attack of Britain, 


“Students in our public schools 


should not be deprived of the op-| old-timer obviously doesn’t like this 


question. “Let me show you how 
this Dilworth administration fakes. 
Take that fire last week down on 
Eighth and Chestnut Sts. They 
made a nine-alarm out of that. 
Never in the history of Philadelphia | 
has there been a nine-alarm fire. 
I've seen big ones—like the lumber 
yard at 35th and Bodine years ago. 
also fighting for their freedom. | They never called out more than 
I have not heard of a single in-/a six-alarm. That nine-alarm stuff 


vestigation, or of any aid collect-; was a big show—playing to the 


ed by official bodies, in behalf of galleries.” | : 
these peoples. Nor have I heard of! Our old-timer knew that the si- 
lence that followed his little un- 


air-lifts to bring refugees. from these 
lands to our country to allow them | called-for lecture on the fire alarms 


to start a new life so that they can-meant that we weren't satisfied we 
help continue the fight for freedom were getting it straight from the 
back home. | shoulder, as he had promised. He 

I am shocked at the difference’ really wanted to be helpful. “O.K. 
between the treatment accorded|I know what you're thinking. It's 
the Hungarians, and that given toja little too deep for me. I cant 
the colored peoples of Asia and/ figure this one out. But take it 
Africa who have been suffering for! from someone who knows. In 42 
so long at the hands of foreign op-|years around the Republican ma- 
chine you learn something. This 
Dilworth is playing to the galleries 
again. It can't be different.” 


South Africa, ete., tec., who are 


_—— em. = - — _— eee 


Africa Rising as Power 
Speaker Tells Forum 


PHILADELPHIA. — The influ-, of the conference. “They know onl 


ence of the peoples of Africa is|too well what that sort of things 
rising in world affairs, declared’ cost in misery, death and hatred,’ ¥rance and Israel, nor of the vio-| pressors. 


| 


Eslanda Robeson. in an address 
here at the Philadelphia Teachers 
Union Forum last week. 


as well as insecurity. lence used against the people of | THOMAS NABRIED. 
“They want to build permanent Kenya, Cypress or the nations of| Philadelphia, Pa. 
peace in the world, so that thev can ~ can | 
As proof she cited the admission) get on with achieving their inde-| 
of Moroccans, Sudanese and Tu-| pendence and the independence of | 
nisians to the United Nations this] a}] non-selfgoverning peoples, and 
year, raising the number of African! with raising the standard of living. 
peoples represented in that world! for their people. gh 
body to eight. Her second example| ar, | | 
e sell WY" | : Che world has nothing to fear 
was the successful holding of the z ai “ilintoss 3 ihink i 
Bandung Conference in 1955 where {OM SUCH Objectives. sgt 
: i\would be reasonable to say that] 


29 nations of Africa and Asia. rep- : 
> T°P"\ the role of Africa in world events 


~ 


ee 


Fears Food Relief for Hungary 
May Undermine Capitalism 


resenting over half of the. globe's 
population, participated. 

“This conference,” she empha- 
sized, was a revolutionary event 
in the modern world . .. that will 
have—and already had—far-reach- 
ing effect upon the reorganization 
of world affairs—in terms of Africa 
and Asia.” 

“More than half the population 
of the earth does not want to con- 
quer or dominate other peoples or 
other parts of the world,” she stress- 
ed in explaining the significance 


e 


‘MRS. -ESLANDA ROBISON 


}clared, “is much more wholesome 


_| between Israel-and the Arab states, 


-trefugees as compared to the cold 
‘|shoulder given certain other refug- 


is becoming effective, constructive 
and contributory.” 

As regards the increased voice of, 
'African peoples in the UN, she 
pointed out that this organization | 
is now definitely multi-colored and! 
therefore more nearly reflects the 
world as it is. | 


The consequence of the new Af-' 
rican and Asian representation in| 
ithe UN is that the U. S. with its 
North Atlantic and Latin American] 
allies no longer controls the voting. 
majority... Now the African-Asian 
bloc of 26 nations, together with 
the nine socialist countries, can’ 
prevent any major decisions in the 
Assembly where a two-thirds ma- 
jority is necessary. 

“This new situation,” she de- 


for the UN and the world. The Af- 
rican-Asian-socialist - group repre- 
sents the. majority of the world’s 
peoples, as well as important world 
resources, including oil and great 
waterways.” 

Many questions came from the 
audience dealing with the relations 


the furore: over aid to Hungarian 
ees, and the studied ignoring of the 


need for help to the struggling Ne- 
|gro people of our: own’ South, 


| PHILADELPHIA. — If a fam- 


ily of four with an income of less 

than $45 a week is given free, 

each month, a pound of butter, 

lard, cheese and dried milk, is it 

a threat to the capitalist’ system? 
* 

LEONARD DRAKE, econo- 
mist for the Chamber of Com- 
merce here, is scared that it is. 
He noted last week that at pres- 
ent 32,000 local families are re- 
ceiving these food items from 
federal surplus, and asked these 
loaded questions: “What guar- 
antees do we have that it will not 
be multiplied tenfold in years to 
come with the possibility of free 


been picked up by any of the 
politicians who ordinarily latch 
on to such issues to prove that 
the blood in their veins is well 
above 100 percent American. 
Yet a few short years ago this 
same kind of ee against gov- 
ernment relief was quite “the 
thing” in the Republican Party 
and in the anti-Roosevelt section 
of the Democratic Party, too. 
On Feb. 9, 1934, in the fifth 
year of the great depression, the 
Republican Senator from Ohio, 
Simeon Fess, said of an unem- 
ployment relief bill which the 
Senate that day approved: “I fear 
the obvious effect of this pro- 


is seeking to alter the framework 
of American institutions.” 

In the Senate, it was a Demo- 
crat, Carter Glass, Va., chair- 
man of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who was holding the line 
for the free enterprisers—against 
Roosevelt. 

* 

THE Philadelphia economist’s 
warning against relief last week 
seems to show that in some 
circles people still forget noth- 
ing and learn nothing. But the 

_way his words rebound into the 
stillness in 1957 proves that his- 
tory does move, in spite of some 
reactionaries who appear ready 


-’ Ubis concern: for “ 


handouts weekly instead of 
monthly, and in larger quantities? 
Have we created a ‘Franken- 
stein’. . . without thought as to 
effects on the private enterprise 
system... .? 

While it’s a safe bet that the 
C. of C. economist speaks the 
mind of the big money folks who 
hire him, his \alarm over this 
measly relief to low-income fam- 
ilies has made no more impres- 
sion than a spit in the Schuylkill 
River. Though Drake was given 
space in the news columns of the 
commercial press to air his fears, 
he was ignored in the editorials 
of the same newspapers. Nor has 

ies enterprise” 


to die, and perhaps will, rather 
than change an idea. 1B 


WHAT'S ON 


SUNDAY, JAN. 13, at 7:15 p.m. sharp. 
at the Friends Meeting House, Race S&t., 
near 15th, the Race Street Forum its 
sponsoring Marguerite Cartwright in an 
address on “Peace and the Middle East 
Dilemma.” Miss Cartwright ig lecturer on 
psychology at Hunter College. (She has 
traveled recently in the lands of. the 
Middle East and other parts of the world 
as a journalist. Admission free. Ey 

MONDAY, JAN. 14, at 12:30 noon, at 
‘the YWCA, 2027 Chestnut St., the Phila. 
ACLU will hoid a Civil Liberties Lunca- 
eon at which New York City attorney 
George Kellman, director of the Fact-Find- 
‘ing Division of the Amertcan Jewish Com- 
mittee, will speak on “The Organized Ex- 
treme Right.” Luncheon reservations $1.50, 
Admission free for speech (at 1 p.m). 


gram on our social and political 
structure. Having inaugurated it, 
we cannot stop it now. ... What 
is the end of it? How can we 
taper it off?” 

In June.of that same year 
Roosevelt asked for another half 
billion dollar. appropriation for 
relief, The national Chamber of 
Commerce, then led by Harry 
I. Harriman, fought it bitterly. 
But unlike the situation here, the 
voice of opposition then was not 
restrivted to one man. Nothing 
less than the Republican National 
Committee was in the act. and 
set the tone with this warning: 
“A small group in Washington, 
vested with temporary authority, 


™ 


HQ of Anti-Labor Spy 
Web Bared in Miami 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
A LABOR SPY agency of former FBI men with links to a national anti-union network 


uncovered in Florida has aroused fear in trade union circles of a revival of the menace that 


blanketed every industrial center of the country in the ihirties. The disclosure came to light | 


; 7 with an unfair labor 
practices charge filed 


with the National Labor 
Board by Teamsters, Loca: 
290, Miami, which contains 
the affidavits of three former 
‘hired informers of the agency. 
The company charged with 
using the spy agency to dog 
its workers and intorm upon them 
is Maule Industries. 


The Labor Citizen, official paper 
of the Miami and State AFL, 


employes. 

Jacob Pavelsky, one of the un- 
dercover informers, who submitted 
an affidavit, said his duty was to 
“get the lowdown” on Dave Frech- 
ette, secrétary-treasurer of Local 
990. He was sent to New York, 
where Frechette had been active 
in the Teamsters union for some 
years, to check on his record, but 
found the union vfficial “had no 
police record” and “there were no 
marks against him.” 

It was noteworthy that the s- me 
technique employed by the FBI in 


« 3. 
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Reentered as second class matter Oct zm, 1947. at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


sounding the alarm, revealed tat 
a “statewide labor spy ring was 
uncovered which was in the busi- 


its “loyalty” and “anti-Commun- 
ism” operations was put to use in 
Miami. Finding something in a per- 


sons past which can be _ used 
against him as a club or would 
make him suspectible to “pressure”. 
is the age-old tactic. 

* 

PAVELSKY also had to report 
to a special agent on which Maule 
emploves were active in the union. 

Similar spy work was done for 
a major airline, a large utilities 
firm, a company making construc- 
‘ion products, a wholesale grocery 
comapny, department stores and 
food chains. 


‘ness of “placement of informers 
January 13, 1957 | inside unions by an agency com- 


? : | ) now 
Gi" Price 10 Cents | Posed of former FBI men with 
The Labor Citizen also said 


‘headquarters in Miami.” 
Wh A W, A evidence indicates the Miami onttlit 
ds On r ave AY is linked to a nationwide organi- 
y ‘zation that furnishes employers 
' with hirelings to serve inside unions 

FRIENDS—as they begin the commercials over radio for espionage purposes. 

and TV—friends, we are in trouble. We know you are people + 

who like a fact and a figure better than a windy phrase, so| THE LABOR CITIZEN dis- 


here are the figures for the past three weeks of our $50,000 closed that the three former mem 
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Ahab Is Being Challenged by a Host of Elijahs 


fund drive: Week of Dec. 30th—received $3,450. Week of | bers of the stable of informers gav« 


Jan. 4th — received $1,994.02. 
Week of Jan. 11th, this week — 
received $1,627. 

This means a steady downhill 
pace, and we are still almost $12, 
000 away from: the completion 
of the drive. We have explained 
before that this was a minimum 
amount for a peoples’ paper to 
keep going, and that it was gear- 
ed to end with the old year. So 
we are in desperate shape, un- 
less there is a sudden rush of big 
business advertising, which is 
what keeps the big money pap- 
ers in the chips. While you pay 
but 10 cents for The Worker, the 
cost of putting out a single copy 
runs closer to 50 cents. Advertis- 
ing makes the difference, if you 
don’t care about having big busi- 
ness policies satisfactory to the 
advertisers. For us, the differ- 
ence must come from you, the 
people. ... 

A look at last week’s issue will 
show that big business adver- 
tising is hardly likely to come 
to our rescue ... and also shows 
what is at stake if this paper is 
forced out of existence through 
lack of money, for who else will 
print such stories? 

A penetrating analysis of the 
so called “Eisenhower Doctrine’ 
by A. B. Magil, the real story 
behind the hottest headline of 
the week. 


— 


— 
Received last week -$ 1,627.75 


Total to date ~~____ $35,204.77 
STILL TO GO ____$11,796.00 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY.You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money orders 
or bank checks without revealing 
identity, 

#8 


A continuation of the Work- 
ers one-paper crusade to make 
the country aware of the perils 
of H-bomb strontium-90 fallout, 


in Virginia Gardner's mterview | 


with a scientist who said blunt- 
ly it was “crazy” to explode any 
more bombs without knowing 
what they would to do us. 


A dramatic reminder to the : 


government which is vindictive- 


ly harrying Joe Louis on back | 
taxes of how the same Joe Louis | 
risked his title for nothing in | 
1942 to get the proceeds to Navy | 
Relief, how much cash he con- | 
tributed and how high officials | 


praised his patriotism. An ex- 


clusive sports feature by Lester | 


Rodney. 

Realistic outlook for 1957 on 
the so called “boom” economy, 
by George Morris. : 

Revealing the threats to a Del- 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON 
THE PRESS notices have said, 
and history will record that on 
Jan. 2, 1957, a group of Negro 
ministers, numbering around 200, 
held a conference here, visited 
Congressmen and the White 
House, made a few public state- 
ments, and then went back to 
preach less mundane sermons. 
But the meeting of Negro 
ministers in the Mt. Carmel Bap- 
tist Church on Jan. 2 was much 
more than that, for these were 
not just preachers but warriors, 
fighting a new kind of battle 
with new weapons. These were 
generals planning campaigns, but 
eschewing the’ brittle, unembel- 
lished spocai of the military. 


(Continued on Page 5) 


These two hundred ministers 
had come to announce the death 
of segregation and second class 
citizenship for Negroes in the 
‘South, declared-the Rev. F. uu. 
‘Shuttlesworth, the slight, sharp- 
featured Baptist minister whose 
home had been bombed from 
under him on Christmas night: 

“, « « Shall walk where men 
walk; shall sit where men sit, in- 
cluding the front seat of buses.” 

And again, in the words of 
the Rev. Shuttlesworth, | 

“Negroes in the South have 
seen the light and are arising and 
shaking themselves from the 
dust of oppression. . . . Segrega- 


tion has got to go... . There is 


no retreat.” ; ba Bae gos 
EVERYONE had been Ied to 


‘the union sworn statements thev 
|were employed by special agent 
| investigators, with offices in the 
Ainsley Building. A telephone list- 
‘ing identified the outfit as “an or- 
ganization of former FBI agents 
‘offering complete nationwide cov-, 


Citizen. 


HARRY BENNETT, director 
of the Ford Motor Comapny's 
notorious anti-labor spy system 
during the thirties, 


erage for civil and criminal inves-| checkirg on pilfering and as plat 
tigations,” according to the Labor guards. They are however, directed 
‘to join unions and are required to 
| The operatives hired by firms | keep employers posted on the ac-, 


_,|are ostensibly for the duty of tivities and sentiments of their 


Pavelsky said his instructions 
when employed by the airline were 
to find information about “which 
individuals the company could 
bring pressure on.” 

Another of the undercover in- 
formers, George R. Huft, who said 
he worked .as “security chief” of 
Special Agents Investigators, sta:ed 
strikebreaking.was also on the list 
of duties. \ | 

The airline operatives even fur- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


‘An Expert Analyzes Life’s Typewritten Evidence 
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Martin K. Tytell, expert on questioned documents, prepared this comparison of 
the two specimens of typing which Life's Isaac Don Levine said came from typewriters 
of the same model and make. For a case history of Levine, see page 2. For Tytells own 


|expose, see page 3. 


believe that this was a mass 
lobbying operaticn, limited to 
pressing for passage of civil 
rights legislation. But it was a 
gathering of prophets urging 
upon themselves the zeal of Eli- 
jah who in ancient Israel had 
suffered under the oppressive 
rule of King Ahab because he’ 
challenged Ahab’s sin and de- 
nounced Ahab’s greed and ven- 
ality. 

It was the Rev. William Hol- 
mes Borders, pastor of Atlanta's 
Wheat Street Baptist Church 
who reminded his colleagues of 
Elijah and Ahab and how Elijah 
had not quaked in fear before 
“power in high places.” 

He: described’ how © Ahab’s | 
wife, Jezebel had Naboth, the 


farmer, stoned to death for with- 
holding his inherited vineyard 
from Ahab. And then how Eli- 
jah had confronted Ahab to de- 
nounce the brutal oppression. 
Are we ready to fulfill the roles 
of modern prophets in the man- 


ner of Elijah? Mr. Borders asked, 


before proceeding to make his al- 
lusion concrete. 

“Naboth symbolizes for us’— 
(I am quoting Mr. Borders frum 
memory) — “anyone from Buda- 
pest to Birmingham, in Europe, 
Africa or Asia, who is denied his 


civil and human rights. Naboth > 


symbolizes poor working mén 
anywhere who are exploited by 
the rich and denied their rights 


as men,,_Naboth symbolizes ithe 
sputhern Negro in'the U. S. who 


is the victim of sia in high places. 

“Are we ready to fulfill our 
prophetic roles and challenge the 
Ahabs of our day? Are we ready 
as representatives of the E-ernal 
God to speak up for the Na- 
boths and in doing so help 
bring nearer God’s Kingdom?” 

AT THIS POINT in his 
speech Mr. Borders lowered his 
voice and spoke conversationally 
to his colleagues: 

“Well, let me tell -you, if you 
are not ready to challenge our 
Ahabs then brother youd just | 
as well turn in your creden‘ials 
to God, for you cannot serve the 


Eternal,” 
Affirmation was shouted, 


stomped and applauded for this 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Labor Breaks Through at 


MILITANCY, NEGRO-WHITE unity and a 20-month persistence by the Hotel 


Workers Union, has brought the first major victory in 


Miami Beach and a break- 


through for labor in the deep South. The hotel association of the giant playground 


area, representing 180 hotels, sign- eau 
ed on the dotted line in the Miami | tong gel wear : we soc 

ach city il chambers, agree-| Loca , Hotel and Restauran 
Beach city council chambers, ag iEmplbves a beddnn « dowel 


ing to a “master pact” with the)! 
union that in effect released its| influence for progress in the south- 


members from a ban on union con- €™ metropolis. The success in Mi- 
tracts. ami will unquestionably spur the 


General terms, such as 2 48-hour; movement for a general organizing 
ceiling weekly (some hotels are on | drive. 
54 hours) were included in the The strike cost the international 
pact, but the pact must be imple-junion an estimated $2,000,000. 
mented by agreements with each|The New York affiliates of -the 
individual hotel. There is still a; union stood out particularly in so- 
great deal of work to be done, be-)lidarity action both in finances and 
cause the individual hotels are also|by all sorts of appeals to the pub- 
“free” not to agree to a pact. But}lic, including radio spots, not to 
the feeling is the most serious hur-| patronize the struck hotels. 
die has been overcome and by the| The struggle was among the 
time the struggle runs its ful1}most bitterly fought in recent union 
course, 20,000 workers, thousands) history. It was made all the more 
of them low-paid Negro women,| difficult because there is no law 
will be in the union and under|in the Florida or state agency that 
contracts. : ‘has anything to do with labor re- 


lations or has jurisdiction to set a 
collective bargaining election. The 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
fused to take jurisdiction in, line 
with its claim that the hotels are 
not in interstate commerce. Every 
effort to get the Florida govern- 


‘ment or legislature to meet the 


problem was of no avail. 

IN RECENT MONTHS a num- 
ber of the major hatels broke with 
the association and signed. The 
pressure of the boycott and the 
union’s determination to press the 
strike for the duration, finally 
forced the powerful hotel associ- 
ation to reach a decision as the 
winter season got under way. 

For most of the strike period, 
the workers were up against sweep- 
ing injunctions. 


Rule 22 Vote Raises 


‘ope for Congress 
ction on Vote Right 


vWASHINGTON.— The GOP-Dixiecrat coalition which 
has stoed athwart the legislative road to civil rights in the 
U.S. Senate has been whittled down somewhat since it was 
established in 1949. ial : 

=. os o. %? , it } re). 
Uday Bis oy, ty ag Actes C IN ADDiTION to these moves 
Powell (D-NY) is now faced with|#8#inst the filibuster, Sen. Dirk- 
‘ ” ance.” the Se. not notable tor his former Civ- 
Tg Blend hag ei . ‘il rights efforts, has introduced the 
the pee aa the tmotion a ay Eisenhower Civil Rights Ommibus 
Taran Anderson (D-NMex) tg dealing with the right to vote, es- 


change the rules indicates this. tablishing al civil rights commis- 
ft sion, more authority for the Attor- 


oo np pad oe roe in| ney General in civil rights matters 
49 Was Ov agamst 20. This Ome’ 34g creation of a civil rights divi- 


it was 55 to 38. ‘The reduction im 'sion in the Justice Department. 
1 : a pe “di enue | Similar meves have been made in 
“ee F the House and there have been 
~=4 gre yw Ars the Middle) promises to have the bills reported 
t ret gg om vs ate oat Titionatlo| out early to avoid the last minute 
alives have aimost traditionaby) ion for adjournment. 


ale . 
a with the a _ And Of course, besides the filibuster, 
oO some extent if is due to the In-\the Southerners have another 


crease in Negro voting strength in| threat in the Senate—that of Sen. 
the Far West, principally in Cali-! tomes O. Eastland (D-Miss) who 
fornia. 3 iif he still heads the Senate Judi- 

These changes in the voUng}ciary Committee, will have almost 
maps have made senators such as|veto power over most civil rights 


| 


William F. Knowland 
Everett Dirksen (R-Ill) and Thom- 
as Kuchel (R-Calif) change their 
attitudes somewhat on the 
rights issue. And then there has 


gro vote in the South. It was prov- 
en in some Alabama cities and in 
tiie State of Virginia that the Ne- 
gro vote can be decisive, since 


many traditional Southern voters. - 


FUND DRIVE 


have switched to the Republicans 
since the first election of President 
Eisenhower. 


THERE IS NOW HOPE that 
at least one important civil rights 
bill will get through Congress this 
year. And hope has not died vet 
for the curbing of filibusters. The 


civil rights bill that most congress- | 


men hope to get passed in this 
session is the right-to vote the bill, 
which would make it a federal 
crime for any official or private 
person to interfere with the right 


of a citizen to vote in an clection 


‘for federal offices. 


As for curbing the filibuster,| 


there have been introduced three 
proposals since the opening day 
efforts to change the senate rules 
were defeated. Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Il]) and 13 other Democrats 
have sponsored a resolution mak- 
ing it possible to close debate aft- 
er two days with a two-thirds vote 
of senators present, and to close 
debate with a majority of those 
vere after a bill has been de- 
ated for 15 days. A measure to 
close debate with two-thirds of 
those present has been introduced 
by Sen. Knowland and another 
calling for a flat majority to have 
the right to close debate at any 
time by Sen.,.Wayne Morse,. (D- 


: 


(R-Calif), | bills. 


vil in Congress towards — 
CiV) 


; ‘“°' nayoft is still dependent upon the 
also been an increase in the Ne-|! i P 


ithe eyes of the folks back home are 


: 


There has been much progress 
some- 
thing about civil rights, but the 
voters following up their activity 
of last November. And that means 
letting the Congressmen know that 


upon him. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


aware NAACP lawyer who 
fought school integration. 

Life Magazine was caught in 
a blatant forgery on the Soviet 
Union by a scientist, all papers 
could have had the story, but 
WE WERE THE ONLY ONES 
TO PRINT IT, in a slashing 
story by Milly Salwen. 

That's the way it goes every 
week in the “Worker.” It is cer- 
tainly a paper with faults, can 
stand improvement, and we are 
determined to improve it. Yet, 
we know, it would be a much 
poorer country if this voice of 
the people were suppressed. The 
great tragedy is that not all the 
government oppression and fake 
income tax persecutions could 
stop our voice—but failure of the 
fund drive could. 

Can we, any of us, let this 
happen? 

Let us really hear from you. 
We ask all groups to quickly 
finish with this drive. Go after 
friends who would be happy to 
give something if they knew The 
Worker was in danger 


“KK 


NEXT WEEK 


In our next issue Worker re- 
porter Milly Salwen interviews 
Robert T. Elson, deputy man- 
aging editor of Life magazine, 
about the anti-Soviet forgery it 
published in its April 23 issue. 
Our ‘reporter also interviews 
Life’s: document expert, Albert 
D. Osborn, and Cass Canfield, 
Jr., editor-in-chief of Coward- 
McCann, which published in 
book form an expanded version 
of the Life article. 


ciwKK 


Miami 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, author 
of the Life magazine artiele dis- 
cussed on page 3, has been palm- 
ing off anti-Soviet political fake 
for nearly 40 years. He is the old- 
est of the table of hate-Russia prop- 
ogandists who for years fed at the 
trough of the Hearst press. 


Born in Mosir, Russia, in 1892, 
Levine blossomed out as an “ex- 
pert” on Russia only a few years 
after his arrival in this country 
in 1911. In the April 1917 issue 
of “Review of Reviews” he hail- 
ed the Kerensky regime, which 
tried to prevent the Russian peo- 
ple from dumping the capitalists 
and establishing socialism, as 
“the cream of Russia.” Less than 
two. years later, in the New 
Republic (Feb. 15, 1919) he de- 
nounced Kerensky for not hay- 
ing crushed the Soviets. 

The “authoritative” nature of 
Levine’s writings on the Soviet 
Union may be judged from the 
following statement in his book 
“Red Smoke,” published in 1932: 

“Russia, as far as natural re- 
sources are concerned, ranks 
among the lowest countries in 
the world. In fact, agriculturally 
these resources are just as inade- 
quate for the huge and growing 
population as the mineral re- 
sources are for industrial prog- 
ress.” | 

* 

ONE of Levine's specialities 
is ghost-writing for other anti- 
Sovieteers. In his syndicated col- 
umn Leonard Lyons reported 
(March 15, 1943) that the mem- 
ories of the late “General” Wal- 
ter Krivitsky, which first appear- 
ed in the Saturday Evening Post 


4 Decades of Anti-Seviet Fakery 


ISAAC DON LEVINE 


and later in book form, had been 
ghosted by Levine. He has done 
other jobs of that sort. 


After the war Levine edited 
the reactionary magazine Plain 
Talk, backed by Alfred Kohlberg, 
wealthy business man and head 
of the pro-Chiang Kai-shek 
“China Lobby.” One of Levines’s 
exploits in this period was his 
partnership with Whittaker 
Chambers, the pumpkin wizard, 
in smearing New Dealers as So- 
viet spies. 


IT WAS to Levine that Cham- 
bers first went for advice when 
he decided to point his finger 
in any direction that suited his 
fancy. In 1948 both performed 
before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. One of 
those fingered by Levine in sec- 
ret testimony on Dec. 8, 1948, 
was Laurence Duggan, former 
state department official. Twelve 
days later Duggan “fell or jump- 
ed” to his death from his 16th 
floor office in a midtown build- 
ing 


he believed Duggan was “inno- 


cent” and denied he told the Un- 
American Committee Duggan 


had passed documents to Cham- 
bers. But the committee had al- 
ready released Levine's secret 
testimony in which he accused 
Duggan of doing just that. 

One of the byproducts of the 
Levine - Chambers partnership 
was the frameup of another form- 
er State Department official, Al- 
ger Hiss, wnom they suceeeded 
in sending to jai! on a perjury 
charge. 


We Interview Civilian Defense 


Will Mr. and Mrs. Gtizen lake 


Sr-90 Into 


BETWEEN 


— 


Bomb Shelters? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER | 


MILK (THE POWDERED = KIND), 
tomato juice and canned green-beans are 


Levine told a press conference 


DEFENSE 
HOME 
FOOD 
STORAGE 


@ FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


: vm 


forced out of, business. ..’.. 


of being, | . 


i-1 


among the items that the Civil Defense 
Administration urges families to take with 


them when they retreat before H-bomb 
attacks. 

Informed that they were among 12 staple 
foods the government is testing for radiation pois- 
oning — contamination by the dread stron- 
tium-90, according to a Washington news dispateh 
(New York Post, Jan. 7),;a CDA spokesman here 
displayed only mild interest. : 

When first asked if the director of the New 
York CDA would be available later in the day 
for an interview on strontium-90, Robert H. Mul- 
rean, in charge of public information, said, “On 
what?” 

“Strontium-90—you know, one of the radio- 
active fallout hazards; the question is what the 
Civil Defense is doing about it,” The Worker 


reporter said. 


He checked, and back came the reply, “The 
General is awfully sorry, he just got back from a 
conferenee at City Hall, he won’t be able to give 
an interview, but the answer is we are following 
instructions of the AEC (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) on strentium-90, and for further information, 
contact AEC.” 

The General is Maj.-Gen. Robert E. Condon, 
of the U. S. Air Force Reserve. 

* 
... THE REPORTER explained The Worker had 
sent for and ebtained quite a stack of pubiications 
put out by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. But a perusal of them had netted no in- 
formation about strontium-90. One, “What You 
Should Know about: Radieactive Fallout,’ revised 


_as of June, 1956, had no mention of it. 


“Oh, but that’s just a phliet,” said Mul- 
rean. “Well, here's quite a thick booklet, “Cue for 
Survival.’ I can’t seem to find any mention of 
strontium-90 in it at all,” he was told: “And then 
there’s the “Technical Bulletin: A Digest of Tech- 
nical Information,’ with some very nice charts on 
the atom, showing electrons, on the fission process, 


and. a, whole table.of dose rates, but though there’s.. 
su a¢ «es (Continued on Page BQ) tiscck I on 


1 i 


, AFL-CIO Readies 


lation Parley 


WASHINGTON.—A. special ‘conference on radiation 
hazards faced by workers in atomic industries, being 
planned by the AFL-CIO, will be held here and has been 


tentatively scheduled for Feb. 27| 


and 28, the office of Andrew J. 
Biemiller, an AFL-CIO legislative 
representative, told The Worker 
last week. 

Biemiller, who is chairman of the 
AFL-CIO’s Staff Committee on 
Atomic Energy, told of plans for 
the conference, but without the 
tentative dates now set, in “Atomic 


as other persons—but sooner.” 
Biemiller points out that state 
laws which do not allow for delay- 
ed disability are wholly inadequate 
for our growing peacetime atomic 


industry, aside from the various re- 
actor plants being built or planned 
to generate electric power. As of 
last May more than 1,360 industria] 
plants were using radio-isotopes, he 
said. 

BIEMILLER, URGING laws 


| 


which would protect workers in: 


radioactive materials against inevi- 
table occasional instances of legli- 
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occurred, had his claim dismissed 
because of the statute of limita- 
tions.” 


Although cases of injuries at 
atomic energy plants are said to be 
‘few, and those veiled in consider- 
able mystery, an NAS subcommit- 
tee report of Jast June spoke of 


“the exposures at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and a féw exposures in 
accidents in atomic energy plants” 
which “involved radiation to the 
whole body” and affected mostly 
blood-forming tissues and intestinal 
tract. These, it said, were “very 
sensitive to radiation” but had “a 
great power of recovery. 


subcommittee found, where expo- 


from time to time over a period of 
years, “a variety of injurious effects 
may be encountered, such as-leu- 
kemia and skin cancer.” Such ef- 
fects have not been found, it said, 
where the ere dose was 


not exceede 


It told how many early radiolo- 
gists “suffered acute or chronic in- 
jury to the hands, which has also 
occurred in more recent atomic) 


On the other hand, the NAS) 


sure was at a relatively low level} 


All Star Movie: Dragonwyck (13)| 


| 
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TV & Movie Guide 


Saturday, Jan. 12 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Howdy Doody (4) 10 a.m. 


Morning Feature: Force of Evil 
with John Garfield (7) 10:30 

: Doe r 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) 12:30 

Ice Hockey (2) 2 

Movie Museum (9) 2 

Pro Basketball: Knicks - Warriors 


| 


Our Children—documentary (9) 10. 


Dione Lucas Cooking Show (11)! 


Mama—Peggy Wood (2) 5 

Gerald McBoing—Boing (2) 5:30 

Meet the Press: Guest—Anthony 
Nutting, former British cabinet 
minister (4) 6 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

|Movie: Dragonwyck with Vincent 
Price (13) 7 and 10 

- Benny (1) 7:30. In Rome, 
ta ) 


Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 
Million Dollar Movie: Sister Kenny 
with Rosalind Russell (9) 7:30 


(4) 2:30 


} 


Teenagers from various countries 

discuss: American Influence in 

Our Country | 

‘Movie: Night Train (11) 2:30. Rec- 

| ommended | 

Movie: Body anod Soul (7) 3. Gar- 
field, Canada Lee. Recommend- 

ed 7 and 10 


2:30. Gene Tierney, 
Price, Walter Huston 
Million Dollar Movie: Sister Kenny 


with Rosalind Russell (9) 3, 7:30 


Vincent, 


World We Want—panel (9) 2:30. | 


‘Steve Allen (4) 8. Xavier Tugat, 


and 10 | 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8: Imogene Coca, 
Kate Smith, Pasian Montel, 
Menasha Skulnik, others 


Joe E. Brown, Julius La Rosa 
Dinah Shore—variety (4) 9. Guests: 
Count Basie and his orchestra, 
Perry Como, others 
Omnibus (7) 9. Discourse on mu- 
sic by Leonard Bernstein 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
Loretta Young in My Favorite 
Monster (4) 10 


Drew Pearson (5) 10:45 


| 


' 
i 


; 
' 


Hazards for Workers,” an article in 
the January AFL-CIO American 
Federationist. 
“The key officers and safety lead- 
ers of all interested trade unions 
will be invited to attend,” he wrote. 
The conference was being called,|' gosmenrr a egg ay ct 
he said, “in response to the concern) S©2C© OF Accent, Cechare’s 
of many unions and their desire for| It is now some 30 years since 
guidance and balanced evaluation”|the first eruption of the famed | 
of the problems of radiation safety, radium poisoning of the young wo-! 
and compensation objectives. ‘|men who painted luminous dials on} 
iiiite te Te euningd?d he said | watches. Various states took ac- 
oe Re lasenial safety lacie posed | Count of the radium hazard after 
by the peculiar nature of radiation! its r aig a demonstrated bs 
aad the revisions of worlkinen’s com-) 1282y Dy these unwiung vic- 
nsation legislation which a) brs oe! reece 
be required for meeting radiation) "“8°CY UPS 5 a 
ene have ample forewarning and 
P te enti! backlog of experience. 
Will the laws be adjusted quick] 
REVISIONS OF STATE  occu-| : J * q P y 
pational disease laws to remove} ‘0 meet the newer problems of ra 
time limits for job-related disabik-|@ation? Or must we wait for trag- 
ties resulting from ee eer expo- edy to set the spark for revision?” 
sure was among the recommenda- Reviewing various suggestions 
tions made Dec. 5 by the Atomic for compensation he asked “Would 
tional Association of Industrial Ac-|count the fact that radiation may 
cident Boards and Commissions. | harm a worker even though there 
(See The Worker, Dec. 16.) is no immediate observable effect? 
The committee report released | Compensation might be provided 
here by the New York State com-|** the “yp . Overcapesure Mm rec- 
pensation board, and presented to|©S™H0n 0) the premature aging, 
state workmen's compensation of.| Shortened life, delayed injury or 
iia ab thats | anncall wiesting in ponetic damage which may be suf- 
Charleston, S. C., indicated that ered as after-effects. 
‘slowly developing diseases result-| 1OQ DATE, HE CHARGED, no 
ing from exposure to radiation haz-/teal study was available of the ac- 
sards needs particular attention,” tual compensation treatment Of 
and said: known or alleged cases of radiation) 
“It is possible, due to the diffi-)J"'"y- 


culty of determining the causal re- “Already in at least one case, in 
lationship between such disabilities South Carolina,” wrote Biemiller, 
and the job, that an employee!“a worker who claimed radiation 
could suffer disability and not be injury, and received a compensa-' 
aware of the cause until many : 


|to the United Press, that there are 
“now more than 500,000 persons: 


istates, the-District of Columbia and: 


energy accidents.” and 10 
* 


: . ,_ va a\\ World News (2) 6 

AT A DEC. 12 meeting In M ash-" Open Mind—comment (4) 6. Male 

ington of the American Nuclear and Female in American Culture 

Society it was revealed, according Jackie Gleason—Sahite to Eddie 
Cantor (2) 8. Gleason still vaca- 

: : S; tioning , 

in this country who work with radi-} Perry Como—variety' (4) 8 

ation in industry. \Confidential File — documentary 

Biemiller said that radio-isotopes; (11). Sex offenders 


ee 


in quantities large enough to re-|Duffy’s Tavern—comedy (11) 8:30; 


quire licensing wow are used in 44 Sid Caesar (4) 9. Satire on lengthy 

TV commergials 

Hawaii. Cotlege Basketball: Manhattan vs. 
Trade unions, he said, had ex-| Navy (11) 9 

hibited safety awareness and recog-' George Gobel (4) 10 

nized that atomic energy hazards| Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30_ 

are already current. “A number of| Movie: Viva Villa (1934) NY TV 

national unions representing sizable} Debut (2) 11:15 

groups of workers in atomic aeti- TV 

vities have now assigned full-time rae: Jan. 13 


specialists to this area,” he wrote. |Joe Bostic's Train 
The Boilermakers, the Plumbers} 9:15 a.m. 

and Pipefitters, the Oil, Chemica]; Wonderama—kids (5) 10 a.m. 

and Atomic Workers, the Machin-| Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 

ists, the Auto Workers, the Elec-!Camera Three—Coleridge’s Rime of 

trical Workers and others have de-| the Ancient Mariner (2) 11:30 

veloped special informational anil) Learn to Draw (3) 11:45 

other programs, he said, on radi-| NBC Opera Theatre Presents Pro- 

ation hazards. | kotiev’s opera War and Peace— 
Because “radiation is invisible} (4) 1:50 to 4. U.S. Premiere 

and cannot be detected by any of Last Word—panel 2:30. Puzzlers 

man’s senses,” he said, labor is| on English language 

stressing the “peculiar nature” of) Face the Nation—-Hugh Gaitskell, 

radiation hazards and demanding) British Labor Party leader (2) 3 

special radiation detection devices, News (2) 3:30 to 4 

for regular and thorough checks of}Johns Hopkins—documentary: See- 

the amount of radiation present,| ing in the Dark (7) 3:30 

and shielding equipment for work- Odyssey (2) 4. Thev Took A Blue 

Note—explores origins of jazz i 


ospel (13) 


1 


years later.” 
Biemiller stressed the same point: 
in his article. | 
“Radiation injury,” he wrote,| 
“may not be immediately evident. 
The reaction may be long delayed, ' 
with injury not apparent unti] 25) 
or 30 years after exposure.” | 
* 


Following are the major 


1. Labor: State minimum 
men and to include fringe benefits.; 
AN EVEN greater problem was: 2. Repeal Condon-Wadlin anti- 
indicated by the AFL-CIO legisla-'strike law and develop bargaining 
tive representative and long-time procedures for government work-' 
trade unionist and one-time Wis-| ers. 
consin Congressman. The il] effects | 3. Increase maximum unemploy-. 
of radiation, he said, “may never: ment insurance benefits from $36! 
become apparent or measurable,,to $45 and add benefits for de-' 
- although they are nonetheless real.”|pendents; reduce number of work| 
He explained this as follows: iweeks required for eligibility from! 
“Overexposure may produce, not|20 to 15; extend unemployment 
identifiable radiation disease, but|insurance benefits to cover every, 
rather increased susceptibility to worker, by altering the law so it 
certain diseases, most notably leu-/ covers employers with one em- 
kemia and other cancers.” ploye. Repeal the merit rating 
Pointing out, as the National plan. 
Academy of Sciences report of last} 4. Increase maximum disability, 
June indicated, that excessive radi-|benefits from $40 to $45; increase 
ation can mean weakened resist- coverage. from 20 weeks to 26 
ance and earlier death than ordi-|weeks; include employers with one: 
nary, he said: employe. | 


= ruling that such injury hadjers. 


PROPOSALS BY GOVERNOR 


message to the State Legislature last week. 


im 
the south 


S  eeengecune — 


advertising.” 

2. Legislation to tighten reg- 
ulation of public utilities in order 
to defeat rate increases demanded 
‘by the N. Y. Telephone Co. and 
wage law to be extended to railroad corporations. 
sd ~ | DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES 
maximum benefits to be increased; ], A change in the way the 
from $36 to $45, and the entire Jegislature works to provide for 
system to be reformed. | 

7. Memorialize Congress to lift! jytervention. 
minimum wage to $1.25 and to re-| 
peal the Taft-Hartley law. 'U. S. Senate and Governership 
RENT CONTROL ISSUE _ _| nominations. 

Harriman promised a_ special) 3. The vote for 18-year-olds. 
message which would call for ex- 4. Provide for popular initation 
tension of the rent control law for) of constitutional amendments; 
two years and strengthen it to cut} 5, Reapportionment to eliminate 
out “shameless gouging. discrimination against the cities. 
CIVIL RIGHTS | 6. Cut residents’ voting require- 


1. Increase funds to allow far! ments in the state for one year to 
wider activity by the State Com- six months. 


mission Against Discrimination) ppnycaTION 

(SCAD) - eee ity col- 
og SP eee to, bs Expansion of community col 

initiate ay orga action ty of 

3. The law against job discrim-| 


proposals in Gov. Harriman’s 


—_— 


Increase number 


‘more public hearings and popular 


2. Provision for primaries for 


state 
scholarships for college and double 


|News (2) 11 

Movie: Adventures of Inspector 
Hornleigh (5) 11 

| MOVIES 

Friendly Persuasion, Riviera 

Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

Baby Doll, Victoria 


” 
’ 


[War and Peace, Midtown 

‘La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

| a the World in 80 Days, Ri- 

voll. | 

Giant, Breoklyn Fox 

Solid Gold Cadillac & Storm Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn Paramount 

Seven Wonders of World—Cina- 
rama, Warner 


DRAMA 
Volpone, Rooftop 
‘Twelfth Night, Shakespearewrights 
264 W. 87 
Candide, Martin Beck 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 
lBelis Are Ringing, Shubert 
|Separate Tables, Music Box 
'Lil Abner, St. James 
|The Apple Cart; Plymouth 
‘Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 
| Take-a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
| Majer Barbara, Morosco 
'My Fair Lady, Hellmger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Speaking ef Murder, Royale 
‘No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Mel Candide, Greenwich Mews 
'Mr. Wonderful, Broadway Theatre 


Classified Ads 


: FOR SALE 


‘IMPORTED Staintess Stec] Flatware, 5 pe 
place setting. Reg. $3.85 SPEC. 50 percent 
off $2.93. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th St.) GR 3-7819. 
©ne hour free parking. 


Re MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long - distanee pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, econom)- 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 53-3786. 


ee 
' 
' 


whats On 


Sunday Mankzit«n ; 


NOTED HISTORIAN, Dr. Herbert Apthe- 
ker, will lecture Sunday, Jan. 20, at 7:50 
p.m. on predlems facing American radi- 
cals! Edith Segal, expert folk dance teacher 
will be caller at Jewish Peoples Philhar- 


monic Chorus, 189 Second Ave., NYC. 
Coming 


) 


’ 
' 


i 


| 


' 


: 


“The worker who absorbs a 
good deal of radiation may have 
no evident injury and ultimately 
may die from the very same causes 


5. $10 a day hospital expenses} ination to be extended to appren-) 


up to $150 to be included in dis- 
ability benefits. 
6. Workmen’s 


compensation 


-_-- a = 
ee 


' tices. 
4. The law against housing dis- 
crimination to be extended to pri- 


CAN THE LEFT UNITE? 


A Symposium on Socialist Regroupment 


Speakers: A. J. MUSTE (Fellowship of Reconciliation), JOHN T. 
McMANUS (National Guardian), FARRELL DOBBS (Socialist 
Workers Party), MAX SHACHTMAN (Independent Socialist 
League), Chairman: CLIFFORD T. McAVOY. 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 West 57th Street, NYC 


SPONSORED BY SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


FRI., JAN. 18, 8 P.M. 
Contribution: $1 


; 


i? 


| vate housing 
HOUSING 
1. A $100 million bond issue for 


‘projects. - 
+ -2, A “prior lien” law to permit 
the city to make improvements in 


refuses to do so, and charge land- 


lords for the improvements: 
3. A $50 million bond issue to 


aged. 
“CONSUMERS 


loans for middle-income housing} 
| private housing where landlord: 
| provide loans for new housing for’ 


1, Legislation. to,control..nethical |¥. 
servicing :;practices ‘and’: “bait 


the amount from $350 to $700 a 
year. 

3. State aid for child day care 
centers. 

4, A pilot TV education station 
in Albany. 
TAXES 


~ 


sage would propose ‘a tax cut “for: 
those who need it most” as well as 


Harriman said his budget mes-} 


Two Eight-Session Courses 
with 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
© - “ 


Beginning Monday, Jan. 21 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL from Defoe's 
“Robinson Crusoe’ te James Joyce's 
*“‘Ulyses” 

+ 2 
Bezinning Thursday, Jan. 24 
LANGUAGES & REALITY IN 
SHAKESPEARE PLA 
” 


2 » - 


8-10 p.m. 


for small unincorporated business. 


Tuition—$10 ga course 
Penthouse 10-A 59 W. 71 St. 


, Tel, JErame 7-6042 


—— 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor, 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 


GEORGE MORRIS 
A LABOR SPY 


By 


HQ of Anti-Labor Spy 
Web Bared in Miami 


agency of former FBI men with links to a national anti-union network 


uncovered in Florida has aroused fear in trade union circles of a revival of the menace that 
blanketed every industrial center of the country in the thirties. The disclosure came to light 


with an unfair labor 
with the National Labor 
Board by Teamsters, Local 
the affidavits of three former 
edi () n hired informers of the agency. 
= using the spy agency to dog 
its teed and inform upon them 
The Labor Citizen, official paper 
the Miami and State AFL, 
a “statewide labor spy. ring” was 
Réenteread as second cians mater Oct 22, 1947. a3 ihe free re “s 
office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1878 uncovered which was in the busi- 
Vol. XXII, No. 2 January 13, 1957, inside unions by an agency com- 
: yosed of former FBL men with 
(16 Pages) Ge” Price 10 et. 
The Labor Citizen also said 
levidence indicates the Miami outfit 
zation that furnishes employers 
lw ith hirelings to serve inside unions 
and TV—friends, we are in trouble. We know you are people a 
who like a tact and a figure better than a WwW indy phrase, $0 THE LABOR CITIZEN  dis- 
fund drive: 
Jan. 4th — received $1,994.02. 
received $1,627. © 
This means a steady downhill 
000 away from the completion 
of the drive. We have explained 
amount for a ppowies paper to 
keep going, and that it was gear- 
we are in desperate shape, un- 
less there is a sudden rush of big 
what keeps the big money pap- 
ers in the chips. While vou pay 
cost of pulting out a single copy 
runs Closer to 50 cents. Advertis- 
don't care about having big busi- 
ness policies satisfactory to the 
ence must come from you, the 
people. . .. 
show that big business adver- 
tising is hardlv likely to come 
what is at stake if this paper is 
forced out of existence through 
print such stories? 
A penetrating analysis of the 
by A. B. Magil, the real story 
behind the hottest headline of 


practices charge files 

290, Miami, which contains 

5 cs ey a ) The company charged with 

We y is Maule Industries. 
T h e r e r. eine the alarm, revealed that 
- ‘ness of “placement of informers 
headquarters in Miami.” 
Why Ads Won t Save Us is linked to a nationwide organi- 
FRIENDS~—as they begin the commercials over radio {,, saplonaue purposes. 

here are the figures for the past three weeks of our $50,000 closed that the three former mem- 
Week of Jan. I 1th, this week — 
pace, and we are still almost $12, 
before that this was a minimum 
ed to end with the old year. So 
business advertising, which is 
but 10 cents for The Worker, the 
ing makes the difference, if you 
advertisers. For us, the differ- 
A look at last week’s issue will 
to our rescue ... and also shows 
lack of money, for who else will 
so called “Eisenhower Doctrine” 

the week. 


o- 


os ~ 
Received last week -$ 1,627.75 


Total to date $38,204.77 


STILL TO GO ____$11,796.00 | 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY.You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money orders 
or bank checks without revealing 


identity. 
Shite 


A continuation of the Work- 
ers one-paper crusade to make 
the country aware of the perils | 
of H-bomb strontium-90 fallout, 
in. Virginia Gardner's interview 
with a scientist who said blunt- 
ly it was “crazy” to explode any 
more bombs without knowing 
what they would to do us. 


A dramatic reminder to the | 


government which is vindictive- 
ly harrying Joe Louis on back 


taxes of how the same Joe Louis | 


risked his title for nothing in 
1942 to get the proceeds to Navy 
Relief, how much cash he con- 
tributed and how high officials 
praised his patriotism. An ex- 


Week of Dec. 30th—received $3, 450. Week of | bers of the stable of informers gav: 


‘the union sworn statements they 
lwere employed by special agent 
| investigators, with offices in the 
Ainsley Building. A telephone list- 
‘ing identified the outtit as “an or- 
| ganization of former FBI agents 
offering comvlete nationwide cOv- 


| tigations, 


| 


2 rae 


— y| are. ostensibly for the duty 


ig 


HARRY BENNETT, director 
of the Ford Motor Comapny’s 
notorious anti-labor spy system 
during the thirties. 


erag re lor civil ancl crimin al INVEeS- | checking on pilfering and as pla. rt 


nieiibies 

Jacob Pavelsky, one of the un-— 
dercover informers, who submitted 
an affidavit, said his duty was to 

“get the lowdown’.on Dave Frech- 
ette, secrctary-treasurer | of Local 
290. He was sent to New York, 
where Frechette had been active 
in the Teamsters union for some 
years, to check on his record, but 
found the union vfficial “had no 
police record” and “there were no 
marks against him.” 

It was noteworthy that the s:sme 
technique employed by the FBI in 
its “loyalty” and “anti-Commun- 
ism” operations was put to use m 
Miami. Finding something in a per- 
son's past which can be used 
against him as a club or would 
make him: suspectible to “pressure” 
is the age-old tactic. 

* 

PAVELSKY also had to report 
to a special agent on which Maule 
emploves were active in the union. 

Similar spv work was done for 
* major airline, a large utilities 
irm, a company making construc- 
ion products, a wholesale grocery 

‘omapnv, department stores and 
‘(ood chains. 

Pavelsky said his instructions 
when employed by the airline were 
to find information about “which 
individuals the company could 
bring pressure on.” 

Another of the undercover in- 
formers. George R. Huft, who said 
he worked as “security chief” of 
Special Agents Investigators, stated 


' according to the Labor! guards. They are however, directed! strikebreaking was also on the list 
to join unions and are required to! of duties. 

Ihe operatives hired by firms| keep employers posted on the ac-! 

of! tivities and sentiments of their 


airline oneratives even fur- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


The 


YY 


"An Exvert Analyzes Life’s Typewritten F=idence 


J — QVESTIONED. 


J _ STANDARD_ 


clusive sports feature by Lester | 


Rodney. 

Realistic outlook for 1957 on 
the so called “boom” economy, 
by George Morris. 

- Revealing the threats to a Del- 

(C ontinued on Page 3) 
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Off inif2 OCT 


MORE CIRCYVLAR ec 


la 


tuacecwent 


la 


STAN DARD__ 


Os 
O a 


Mattin K. Tytell, expert on questioned documents, prepared this comparison of 
the two specimens of typing which Life’s Isaac Don Levine said came from typewriters 
‘of the same model and make. For a case nistony of Levine, see page 2. For Tytells own 


expose, see page 3. 


| 
| 
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Ahab Is Being Challenged by a Host of Elijahs 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON 
THE PRESS notices have said, 
and history will record that on 
Jan. 2, 1957, a group of Negro 
ministers, numbering around 200, 
held a conference here, visited 
Congressmen and the White 
House, made a few public state- 
ments, and then went back to 
preach Jess mundane sermons. 
But the meeting of Negro 
ministers in the Mt. Carmel Bap- 
tist Church on Jan. 2 was much 
more than that, for these were 
not just preachers but warriors, 
fighting a new kind of battle 
with new weapons. These were 
generals planning campaigns, but 
eschewing the brittle; unembel- 
lished speech of: the- military, 


dust 
tion has got to go.... There is 


These two hundred ministers 
had come to announce the death 
of segregation and second class 
citizenship for Negroes in the 
South, declared the Rev. F. iL. 
Shuttlesworth, the slight, sharp- 
featured Baptist minister whose 
home had been bombed from 
under him on Christmas night: 

“, « « Shall walk where men 
walk; shall sit where men sit, in- 
cluding the front seat of buses.” 

And again, in the words of 
the: Rey. Shuttlesworth, 

“Negroes in the South have 
seen the light and are arising and 
shaking .themselves from the 
oppression. , . . Segrega- 


no retreat.” 


EVERYONE had been led to. 


believe that this was a mass 
lobbying operation, limited to 
pressing for passage of civil 
rights legislation. But it was a 
gathering of prophets urging 
upon themselves the zeal of Eli- 
jah who in ancient. Israel had 
suffered under the oppressive 
rule of King Ahab because he 


challenged Ahab’s sin and de-_ 


nounced Ahab’s greed and ven- 
ality. 

It was the Rev. William Hol- 
mes Borders, pastor of Atlanta’s 
‘Wheat Street Baptist Church 
who reminded his colleagues of 
Elijah and Ahab and how Elijah 
had not quaked in fear before 
“power in high places.” 

He described how.. Ahab’s . 
wife, Jezebel had Naboth, the 


farmer, stoned to death for with: 
holding his inherited vineyard 
from Ahab. And then how Eli- 
jah had confronted Ahab to de- 
nounce the brutal oppression. 

Are we ready to fulfill the roles 
of modern prophets in the man- 
ner of Elijah? Mr. Borders asked, 
before proceeding to make his al- 


_jusion concrete. 


“Naboth symbolizes for us’— 
(I am quoting Mr. Borders from 


.memory) — “anyone from Buda- 


t to Birmingham, in Europ 
Africa or Asia, who is denied 
civil and human rights. N ‘both 
symbolizes poor working men 
anywhere who are exploited by 
the rich and denied their rights 
as. men. - Naboth the 
southern Negro in the U. S. whe 


is the victim of sin in high places. 

“Are we ready to fulfill our 
prophetic roles and challenge the 
Ahabs of our day? Are we ready 
as representatives of the E<ernal 
God to speak up for the Na- 
boths and in. doing so help 
bring nearer God’s Kingdom?” 

AT THIS POINT. in his 
speech Mr. Borders lowered his 
voice and spoke conversationally 
to his colleagues: 

“Well, let me tell you, if you 
are not ‘ready to our 


_ Ahabs then brother youd just 


as well turn in your credentials 
to God, for you cannot serve. the 
Eternal. ¥ 
Affirmation was shouted, 
stomped an veo aa for this 
(Contin Page 13) . 
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abor Breaks Through at Miami Be ch 


MILITANCY, NEGRO-WHITE unity and a 20-month persistence by the Hotel 
Workers Union, has brought the first major victory in Miami Beach and a _break- 
through for labor in the deep South. The hotel association of the giant playground 


ting 180 hotels, sign- ' Bers 
Eel ato alaasd Mole in on Pret THE OUTLOOK is that Miamillations or has jurisdiction to set a 


-+Locat 255, Hotel and Restaurantjcollective bargaining election. The = 
a ogy ae Lad” ikl the ‘Employes will become a powerful ‘National Labor Relations Board =, ISAAC DON LEVINE, .author and later in book form, had been 


+ effect released its|influenee for pragress in the south-)fused to take ‘jurisdiction in line|of the Life magazine article dis- ghosted by Levine. He has done 
Bee ls trdes yee ply poe Le: fern metropolis. The success in Mi-|with its claim that the hotels are}cussed on page 3, has been palm- other jobs of that sort. 

tracts. ami will unquestionably spur the a in — —*, Every ing off a og tee ker After the war Levine edited 

s, such as a 48-hour movement for a general organizing/etfiort to get the Fiorida govern-|for nearly years. re is the ofd- the reactionary magazine Plain 

- agae dome vot Spat ge edi ment or legislature to meet the/est of the table of hate-Russia prop- Takk, backed by Alfred Kohlberg, 

54 hours) were included in the, The strike cost the international problem was of no avail. _ |ogandists who for years fed at the wealthy business man and head 


pact, but the pact must be imple-junion an estimated $2,000,000.| IN RECENT MONTHS a num- trough of the Hearst press. of the pro-Chiang Kai-shek - 


4 Decades of Anti-Soviet Fakery 


ISAAC DON LEVINE 


mented by agreements with each 
individual hotel. There is still a 
great deal of work to be done, be- 
cause the individual hotels are also 
“free” not to agree to a pact. But 
the feeling is the most serious hur- 
dle has been overcome and by the} 
time the struggle runs its full 
eourse, 20,000 workers, thousands 
of them low-paid Negro women, 
will be in the union and under 
contracts. 


, 


The New York affiliates of the 
union stood out particularly in so- 
lidarity action both in finances and 
by all sorts of appeals to the pub- 
lic, including radio spots, not to 
patronize the struck hotels. 

The struggle was among the 
most bitterly fought in recent union | 
history. It was made all the more! 
difficult because there is no law) 
in the Florida or state agency that! 


‘has anything to do with Jabor re-!ing injunctions. 


ber of the major hotels broke with] 
the association and signed. The 
pressure of the boycott and the 
union’s determination to press the 
strike for the duration, finally 
forced the powerful hotel ,.associ- 
ation to reach a decision as the 
winter season got under way. 

For most of the strike period, 
the workers were up against sweep- 


Rule 22 Vote Raises 
Hope for Congress 
Action on Vote Right 


WASHINGTON.— The GOP-Dixiecrat coalition which 
has stood athwart the legislative road to civil rights in the 
U.S. Senate has been whittled down somewhat since it was 


ee _ 


' 
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NEXT WEEK 


In our next issue Worker re- 
porter Milly Salwen interviews | 
Robert T. Elson, deputy man- | 
aging editor of Life magazine, 
about the anti-Soviet forgery it 
published in its April 23 issue. 
Our reporter also interviews 


Life’s document expert, Albert 


D. Osborn, and Cass Canfield, 
Jr., editor-in-chief of Coward- 
McCann, which published in 


Born in Mosir, Russia, in 1892, 


| Levine blossomed out as an “ex- 
| pert” on Russia only a few years 


after his arrival in this country 


in 1911. In the April 1917 issue 
of “Review of Reviews” he hail- 
ed the Kerensky regime, which 
tried to prevent the Russian peo- 
ple from dumping the capitalists 
and establishing socialism, as 
“the cream of Russia.” Less than 
two years later, in the New 
Republic (Feb. 15, 1919) he de- 
nouneed Kerensky for not hav- 
ing crushed the Soviets. 

The “authoritative” nature of 
Levine’s writings on the — 
Union may be judged from the 
following statement in his book 
“Red Smoke,” published in 1932: 

“Russia, as far as natural re- 
sources are concerned, ranks 


among the lowest countries in 
the world. In fact, agriculturally 


these resources are just as inade- 


quate for the huge and growing 
population as the mineral re- | 
sources are for industrial prog- 


ress. 
* 


“China Lobby.” One of Levines’s 
exploits in this peried was his 
partnership with Whittaker 
Chambers, the pumpkin wizard, 
in smearing New Dealers as So- 
viet spies. | 


IT WAS to Levine that Cham- 


_ bers first went for advice when 


he decided to point his finger 


in any direction that suited his 


fancy. In 1948 both performed 
before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. One of 
those fingered by Levine in sec- 
ret testimony on Dec. 8, 1948, 
was Laurence Duggan. former 
state department official. Twelve 
days later Duggan “fell or jump- 
ed” to his death from his 16th 
floor office in a midtown build- 
ing. 

Levine told a press conference 
he believed Duggan was “innd- 
eent” and denied he told the Un- 
American Committee Duggan 
had passed documents to Cham- 
bers. But the committee had al- 
ready released Levine's secret 
testimony in which he accused 


lat a  . oe ee ee NN ee ey wittjhiimaapnevelibiiiieaiiis 


Duggan of doing just that. 
One of the byproducts of the 
Levine - Chambers partnership 


ONE of Levine's specialities . 
is ghost-writing for other anti-; 
Sovieteers. In his syndicated col- ' 


established in 1949. 
This “Unholy Alliance” as it has 
been termed by Rep. Adam C.! 


Oke | book form an expanded version 
IN ADDITION to these moves! °f the Life article. 


Powell (D-NY) is now faced with 
a growing “Holy Alliance,” the 
Harlem congressman hokis. And, 
the vote on the motion by Sen. 
Clinton Anderson (D-NMex) to; 
change the rules indicates this. 
The “Unholy Alliance” vote in 
1949 was 63 against 23. This time 
it was 55 to 38. The réduction in| 
strength of the GOP-Dixiecrat al- 
liance is credited to changes in! 
the political climate in the Middle) 
West, whose Republican p Ar emma 
tatives have almost traditionally| 
voted with the Southerners. And | 
to some extent it is due to the in- 
crease, in Negro voting strength in 
the Far West, principally in Cali-| 
fornia. | 


These changes in the voting 
maps have made senators such as 


William F. Knowland (R-Calif), 


‘ 


Everett Dirksen (R-IIl) and yree 


as Kuchel (R-Calif) change their 
attitudes somewhat on the civil 
sights issue. And then there has. 
also been an increase in the Ne- 
gro vote in the South. It was prov- 
en in some Alabama cities and in 
the State of Virginia that the Ne- 
gro vote can be decisive, since 


many traditional Southern voters — 


have switched to the Republicans, | , 
since the first election of President| 
| 


Eisenhower. 


THERE IS NOW HOPE that| 
at least one important civil rights 
bill will get through Congress this 
vear. And hope has not died yet 
for the curbing of filibusters. The 
civil rights bill that most congress- 
men hope to get passed in ‘this! 
session is the right to vote the bill, 
which would make it a federal 
crime for any official or private 
person to interfere with the right 
of a citizen to vote in an election 


for federal offices. | 


As for curbing the filibuster, 
there have been introduced three 
proposals since the opening day 
efforts to change the senate rules 
were defeated. Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Ill) and 13 other Democrats 
have sponsored a resolution mak- 
ing it possible to close debate aft-| 
er two days with a two-thirds vote: 
of senators present, and to close 
debate with a majority of those 

resent after a bill has been de- 

ted for 15 days. A measure to 
close. debate with two-thirds of 
those: present has been introduced ; 
by Sen. .Knowland and another 
calling for a flat majority to have 
the right to close debate at any 
time by Sen. Wayne Morse (D- 


t 4 ; 
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against the filibuster, Sen. Dirk- 
sen, not notable for his former civ- 
il rights-efforts, has introduced the 
Eisenhower Civil Rights Omnibus 
dealing with the right to vote, es- 
tablishing a civil rights commis-| 
sion, more authority for the Attor-| 
ney General in civil rights matters| 
and creation of. a civil rights divi- 
sion in the Justice Department.’ 
Similar moves have been made in! 
the House and there have been 
promises to have the bills reported 
out early to avoid the last minute 
rush for adjournment. 

Of course, besides the filibuster, 
the Southerners have another 
threat in the Senate—that of Sen. 
James. O. Eastland (D-Miss) who, 
if he still Heads the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, will have almost. 
veto power over most civil rights 
bills. : 

There has been much progress. 
in Congress towards doing some- 
thing about civil rights, but the 
payoff is still dependent upon the 
voters following up their activity 
of last November. And that means, 
letting the Congressmen know that | 
the eyes of the folks back home are 


upon him. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


aware NAACP lawyer who 
fought school integration. 

Life Magazine was caught in | 
a blatant forgery on the Soviet | 
Union by a scientist, all papers 
could have had the story, but 

WE WERE THE ONLY ONES 
TO PRINT IT, in a slashing 
story by Milly Salwen. 

Thats the way it goes every 
week in the “Worker.” It is cer- 
tainly a paper with faults, can 
stand improvement, and we are 
determined to improve it. Yet, 
we know, it would be a much 
poorer country if. this voice of 
the people were suppressed. The | 
great tragedy is that not. all the 
government oppression and fake 
income tax persecutions could 
stop our voice—but failure of the 
fund drive could. 

Can we, any of us, let this 
happen? 

Let us really hear from you. 
We ask all groups to quickly 
finish with this drive. Go after 
friends who would be happy to 

give somethmg if they knew The 
Worker was in danger of being 


Cla. ge: gene. Se PAY ‘Ot 
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umn Leonard Lyons reported 
(March 15, 1943) that the mem- 
ories of the late “General” Wal- 
ter Krivitsky, which first appear- 
ed in the Saturday Evening Post 


was the frameup of another form- 
er State Department official, Al- 
ger Hiss, whom they succeeded 
in sending to jail on a perjury 
charge. 


We Interview Civilian Defense 


Will Mr. and Mrs. Citizen Take 
Sr-90 Into Their Bomb Shelters? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MILK (THE POWDERED KIND), 
tomato juice and canned green beans are 
among the items that the Civil Defense 
Administration urges families to take with 
them when they retreat before H-bomb 


BETWEEN 


attacks. 


Informed that they were among 12 staple 
foods the government is testing for radiation pois- 


oning aye 


contamination by the dread stron- 


tium-90, according to a Washington news dispatch 
(New York Post, Jan. 7), a CDA spokesman here 
displayed only mild interest. 

When first asked if the director of the New 
York CDA would be available later in the day 
for an interview on strontium-90, Robert H. Mul- 
rean, in charge of public information,.said, “On 


what?” 


“Strontium-90—you know, one of the radio- 
active fallout hazards; the question. is what the 
Civil Defense is doing about it,” The Worker 


reporter said. 


He checked, and back came the reply, “The 
General is awfully sorry, he just got back from a 
conference at City Hall, he won't be able to give 
an interview, but the answer is we are following 
instructions of the AEC (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) on strontium-90, and for further information, 


contact AEC.” 


The General is Maj.-Gen. Robert E. Condon, 
of the U. S. Air Force Reserve. 
* 


THE REPORTER explained The Worker had 
sent for and obtained quite a stack of publications 


put out by the Feder 


Civil Defense Administra- 


tion. But a perusal of them had netted no in- 
formation about strontium-90. One, “What You 
Should Know about Radioactive Fallout,’ revised 
as tae, 1956, had no mention of it. 
, but that’s just a —_— said Mul- 
ick 


y he 
FD Fevcnat cove oerenss somintsrantion 


a 


rean. “Well, ‘here's quite a 
Survival. I can’t seem to find an 
strontium-90 in it at all,” he was told. “And then 
there’s the “Technical Bulletin: A Digest of Tech- 
nical Information,’.with some very 


booklet; ‘Cue for 
mention of 


nice charts on 


4+ 2 _ the.atom, showing electrons, on the fission process, 


te 
i ; 


iy AGRA GH + Wael 


_and.a whole table of dose rates, but though there's 
-(Centin cai ae 


. | 
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THE OLD-TIMER 
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THE “Veice of 212,” UAW newspaper has a moot question in 
its last issue, “Is it time te build a labor party now?” Lots of people 


People Pay 68% Mich. Taxes, 
But Corporations Pay Only 16% 


after what happened to Rule 22, might ask themselves the same ques- 
tion, “212” is Emil Mazey’s home local. 
* 

THE Wall Street Journal reports that at the end of Decem- 
ber, there were unsold new 1957 cars in the dealers’ hands, 550,000. 
The stockpile rose 300,000 in December and November. This was 
faster than the pileup in the same two months in 1955. Also you 
should note that they have been producing ears in lesser amounts. Al- 
ready GM has cut back 20,000 a month for December, January, of 


Buicks, Olds, Pontiacs. 
* 


EVEN ‘if all predictions about a “big year in auto” did come 
true, remember that automation is slicing workers off jobs every day 
and speeding up those jobs that remain, while the companies profits 
get higher. 2 a 


THE people with low seniority are the ones who will take the 
beating on jobs on the 1957 mode]. Watch the end of January for dis- 
placing auto workers and layoffs. 

* 

THE Michigan Unemployment Security Commission predicts, 
10 to 15 thousand school youth will be in the job market at the end 
of January in Michigan. Also 10 to 15 theusand new jobless go on 
unemployment compensation after recent holidays not schoel youth. 
Estimate of jobless in Michigan by then—150,000. 

* 

BIG battle building up against the skilled trades program pro- 
posed at Chicago confab, where Walter Reuther agreed to skilled 
striking if they don’t get demands. Production people dont like. It 
will be a sizzler of a debate at the UAW April 7 convention in At- 
lantic City. . 

* 
GEORGE MORELLI, UAW regional director on Detroit's 
East Side looks so far to be the first target of the caucus movement. 
His opponent will be C. Pat Quinn of Dodge Local 3. 

a ' 

SOME 40,000 auto workers lost their jobs completely in 1956 
because of the plants they worked in closing down, running away 
to cheap labor areas, or the jobs being farmed out. The list gets 
longer, - Hudson, Packard, Murray Body, Federal, Mogul, Bohn, 


Federal Truck. 
* 


LANSING, Mich. — Sales taxes 
in Michigan reached an all time 
high in 1956 coming to $324,000,- 
000, about $1,800,000 higher than 
in 1955. During December, buyers 
paid some $28,000,080 more in the 
“poor man’s tax’ the sales tax, than 
in December, 1955. 


It’s learned that one of the prime 
campaigns the labor mevement and 
its allies both insite and outside 
the State Legislature will wage will 
be for beginning to substitute a 
corporation profits tax for the hated 
sales tax. 

Some 68 percent of Michigan’s 
tax collections are garnered from, 


tions pay about 16 percent of the 
total taxes garnered in Michigan. 

Governor Williams and labor for 
years has sought to get passed in 
the Republican controlled State 
‘Legislature a corporation profits 
tax based on five percent take on 
[their profits. This is estimated 
would bring in $150,000,000 a 
year. 

Labor wants to see the state get 
a bigger bite from: profit swollen 
‘corporations than just a five per- 
cent tax on corporation protits. 
Some of the labor leaders want a 


corporation protits and some even 
want to go up to a 14 percent tax 
on corporation profits. 


One labor leader pointed out, 
jthat its wrong to continue to fi-| 


‘nance necessary school building, 


ers through increasing mill taxes or 
floating new bonds. He said that 
the average small property owner, 
like a worker buying a home, pays 
‘in taxes now almost as much as he 
used to pay in rent years ago. New 


| taxes on the workers, as does float- 
fing new bonds said the CIO-PAC 
leader. 
| Labor wants and will probably 
bring forth in the coming session 
of the Michigan Legislature, he 
said, a much higher corporation 
profits tax program than Governor 
Wililams asks and laber will seek 


i 


‘increases in mill taxes mean more 


ways to open up against the ever 
mounting tax burden of the hated 
sales tax. | 

It’s estimated that every one per- 
cent tax on corporation profits 
would bring in $30,000,000 a year. 
Labor points out that if a 14 per- 
cent corporation profits tax was 
enacted this would net Michigan 
$420,000,000. With this, said the 
labor leader, you could start build- 
ing schools, hospitals, give decent - 
pay raises and don't have to raise 
inew mill taxes or float bonds, 
which means increased taxes on 
workers. 


sales taxes. Estate and gift we MICH RE ADE | | |e) 
‘bring in only one percent. Corpora- 2 : X ‘es : 


MORE SOCIALIST MATERIAL 


ANALYZING a second batch of 
‘questionnaires from our readers on 


\what they think of the paper and 
\hew to improve it, the standout de- 
!mand is for more educational] mate- 
‘rial on Socialism. 

A number of the readers com- 
plained that George Marris and Joe 
‘Clark’s articles are too long and 


other readers think the writing of 


‘stand and we have too many tvpo- 
graphical errors. One _ reader 
clocked Carl Winter, Autotown Al- 
le, George Morris as “Poor”, but 
liked Joe North. Almost everyone 
‘reads the editorials but few made 


Have you filled out your ques- 
tionnaire and sent it in? 


| Have you renewed your sub for 

1957? 

Have you found another reader? 
Do you take a bundle of 5 

Workers? ae 

Do you pass the paper to some- 

‘one else when you finish it? 


craig __ HAVE YOU SENT A BIRTH- 
minimum of a 10 percent tax on|other writers is too hard to under-| DAY GIFT, the Daily Worker is 


33 years old this month. 


‘pay raises for state workers, build}@y comment on whether they 


GOVERNOR WILLIAMS efforts to heal the factional battle | 
‘more mental hospitals by adding found them helpful, or whether 


between his group in the Dems and the Wayne County Demo- 


erats has fallen flat on its face. Now it’s war again with the candi- 
dacy of Bert Donlin, 14th Congressional District Dem chairman 
against Charles Edgecombe for County Auditor the war cry. Both 
Donlin and Edgecombe are former UAWers. Donlin from Chrysler 
7, Edgecombe from Motor Products. ‘ 

* 

HOW much influence does the milk dealers lobby have at De- 
troit City Hall. For an answer watch what the City Council does 
on dating of milk. If they agree to discontine the dating of milk, 
then the lobby won. If they don’t then the people won. Where is 
the Wayne CIO on this fight, or the UAW? 

* 


AT THE Feb. 9 Republican convention at Cass Tech, it’s. to 
be hoped that among-the two nominees for State Supreme Court 
Justices, one will be a Negro. Similarly when the Democrats’ con- 
vention meets in February. The Michigan Supreme Court is all 
white. 

* 

THE efforts of a group of “Young Turks” in the GOP to organ- 
ize the party for a more liberal outlook, has failed. The GM and 
Ford boys boycotted the meeting, held recently in Ann Arbor, chair- 
ed by State Representative George Sallade. Sallade led a bloc of 


seven GOPers last term who worked with the Dems in the House. | 


new taxes on small property own-| “ey had enough punch or wheth- 


GOP Seeks New 
Look to Win 
1958 Election 


ANN ARBOR. — A meeting of 
Republican strategists here plan- 
ned to seek an organizer whom they 


would be willing to pay $20,000 


a year to. They would give him a. 


‘full time staff to work with, in 
order to smash the electoral coali- 
tion led by labor that beat Mayor 
(Cobo by 350,000 and re-elected 
“Soapy’ Williams, governor, for the 
Sth time. 

The GOP fear that unless this 


er they lectured too much. 


Seventy five percent of the 
questionnaires says the paper 
DOES NOT adequately answer the 
questions that are foremost each 
week. The columnists eontinue to 
find favor with seme and not with 


others. AK 


Saul Wellman, Purple Heart Vet 
Denied Pension fer Being anti-War 


i 


| DETROIT. — Opposition to thejand refused to return any pension 


Korean War by himself and the rigitts to — ae in an oe to 
party he is a member of, the Com-|the VA they have tumed him 


ak Dent «Ga - {tdown. 
munist Party, was the “reason giv-' : 
ys SIV"! Wellman in commenting on the 


en for refusing to return a 90 per- nows story (he has received vo of- 


cent disability pension to Saul 
'Wellman by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Wellman, Michigan Com- 


‘munist Party leader, a Purple, 


{ 


ficial word from the individual in 
the VA who ruled thus) said that 
‘while the individual action of this 
‘one VA official was disappointing it 
came as no surprise. — 


‘happens in 1958 they will see the 


[ ki Fi rd il Beas labor led electoral coalition win a Heart World War II veteran, Was; He pointed out that last Octo- 
00 ig orw G — se 2 land send the present GOP Senator|togne when a member of the 101st) hearing to his appeal for a return 


U. S. Senatorship away from them Wounded near the heart at Bas-' ber the VA gave: a_ perfunctory 
© ' Charles Potter back to Sheboygan|Airbourne Division. He was given 5 : fA 
~ | © ‘and not to Washington. ‘a 100 percent disability pension of his pension only after legal a 
© What is troubling the GOP is, which in later years was cut to,ceedings had been instituted in 
GROWING BIGGER 50 percent and then when he was/Federal District court in Washing- 

‘ | _ '|preme Court Justice George Ed- 

By CARL WINTER _ {of the bigger market. Ford in- wards, recently elected by a-ma- 
For an idea of what the big tends to take 31.5 percent, and jority of 849,070 to run for Gov- 
corporations mean when they talk Chr vsler is aiming for at least 17.35) ernor. They see an even worst state 


r greene tg the Michigan Smith ‘ton by the nationally known civil 

Xe Se a ‘to, | liberties attorney, Osmond Kk. 
about “free enterprise,” take a look’ percent this year. ‘defeat for the Ford-GM run Re- 
at the recent year-end eso ol How does this add up? What publican machine here from such 


‘that “Soapy” Williams will run 
‘against Potter. Also the electoral 
‘posersag may ask Michigan Su- 


t off. including $51 ; 
cut off, including $51 a month for] aenkel. a sieonliened but 
ments by the Big Three in the auto 


this wife and two children. | 

Recently because of public! National Council of the American 
industry. General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler each declare they, 


pressure and indignation the VAjCivil Liberties Union. Wellman's 

returned the $51 a month to his legal fight on this issue has been 
wife and two children, but denieditaken over the ACLU nationally. _ 

intend to take a bigger share of 

the car market in 1957 than they 

did last year. 


How were new car sales appor- 
tioned in 1956? As could be ex- 
pected, GM took the lion’s share— 
51.8 percent of the total. Next 
came Ford with 28 percent, while 
only 15.6 percent went to Chrys- 
ler. 

Adding these figures, we learn 
that the three biggest auto makers, 
alone, absorbed almost 95% per- 
cent of the total market! That left 
for the newly-merged Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. and American Mo- 
tors little more than 4 percent of 
last year’s car sales. All together, 
less than six million new cars were 


sold. 


| 


Now we are told this year will! 


be better, as a drive will be made 
to assemble and sell six-and-a-half 
million in 1957. But, “better” for 


100 percent of the whole market! 
Yet, American Motors .and Stude- 
baker-Packard still hope to in-| 
crease their small share. Obviously, 
something has to give. | 

Almost any auto worker nial 
tell, from his own experience, what 
to expect. The big monopolies will 
continue to grow, and smaller firms 
will be squeezed out Thousands 
-of workers will be faced with join- 
ing the displaced persons ousted 
by Briggs, Hudson, Packard and 
other independents in recent years. 
And, instead of hiring these dis- 
employed .as part of the competi- 
tive drive for more output and 
sales, the big corporations will rely 
on increased speedup of their own! 
working force. 


At the same time, more auto- 


mated equipment can be expected 


to supplant additional workers. 
Detroit's Dodge and Ford unem- 


| 


who GM expects. to keep at 
Teast jits 51.8 percent, if not more, 
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the Big Three now propose to takeja ticket as Williams for Senator and 
for themselves, totals more than'Edwards for Governor in 1958. 


REPORTS here were that a' 


power struggle for leadership be- 
tween agents of the Ford Motor 
C 
raging with the Republican party 
ranks. 


doesn’t necessarily mean 


jobs. 


found in combining 


capital’s growing profit. 
Send news, advertisements, sub- 


scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


ployed. are among those who. can 
testify that increased ‘production 


| W, 


Phone; WO 49015... 


é 


ompany and General Motors is. 


more 


Big Business creates big = 
lems for the little people. But it 

also demonstrates the power to be! 
resources. 
This is a lesson labor still has to 
apply more fully if it is to save 

itself from constantly paying fori} 


cual | 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
, COOPERATIVE : RESTAURANTS 


H First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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Ford to Prosper; How About Workers? 


Police Beat Up 'Stellato Presents Dues 
Ford Workers, 


Boost to Ford Workers 


DETROIT. — The first big test for the 58 negotiations. 


DETROIT.—A prosperous year for the auto industry 
is predicted by a Ford Motor Company economist. For 
the auto workers and that goes for Ford workers, too, 
the prediction is a 5-7 month season, with permanent un- 
employment for many because of speedup, automation, 
runaway shops in the form of new plants built by fast 
tax writeoffs, okayed by the Government, Ford built 62 


such plants since 1946. 

Ford will probably net close to $200 million in profits 
after taxes for 1956, further enriching the crew of speed- 
up merchants who now head up the company board of 
directors and whose cut on these profits is out of this 
world. | 

The “pin” money of two of these coupon clippers, 
Henry Ford II and Ernest Breech, shows both of them in 
1955 getting a bonus each of $380,000 and having the 
same total income for 1955 of half a million dollars. 


Ford Company earned $3.06 in profits for every hour 
worked by its production workers, according to the AFL- 
CIO. It has raised prices 5 percent on cars in 1955 which 
netted it $197 million in additional profits and now this 
year again there is a 10 percent raise in prices that will 
net them double in profits. 

a 


° ° 


THE 2lc an hour package the auto workers got in 
1955 cost the company $45 million of that $197 million 
they got through a car price increase that year. In 1957 
there will be no 2lc wage package, which means more 
for Ford in profits. Ford does not have to worry about 
anyone slicing at his profits until 1958 when the new 
contract comes up. 


* The auto workers because of increasing layoffs 
and loss of jobs by automation, runaway plants and speed- 
up, need the 30-40 work week in 1957 instead of waiting 
until 58. Ford with a $200 million profit in 1956, 
$ 136,990,975 m 1955, and a possibile $250,000,000 in 1957, 
could easily afford it. 

The papers are full of Ford advertising and stories 
of him (Henry II, the great humanitarian) running his 

own ‘giveaway program. The Ford economist who 
predicts a prosperous year for the auto companies in 1957, 
says nothing about that. Its up to the workers to say 
their piece and also get a greater share of that pie in 1957 
Ford isnt going to cut it any bigger for them—he wants 


the pieces smaller. 
Mi | 


» Ford worker, Mi 


NAACP Checks 


DETROIT-—A blow so vici- 
ous, delivered by a cop, into: 
‘the stomach of a 8 citiaen, 

| 


| ton Jones, 
|caused a ruptured bladder ne- 
cessitating an emergency oper- 
‘ation. The two white cops 
pulled into the driveway © 


local will make a report on the dues 


the Ford worker, Jones, charg- 


on how rank and file UAW mem-| 
bers fee] on the proposed 50 cents 
a month dues increase, scheduled 
for UAW convention discussion, 
will get a test run Sunday, Jan. 13, 
when Ford Local 600 holds a mass| 
meeting. 

Carl Stellato, president of the’ 


increase. Rumors have it that Stel- 


ed he was speeding with his | jato leans towards a one and one-. 


‘car and when he denied it half dollar a month dues increase, 
threw him into the police car. | of which 25 cents would go to the 


When he was being taken into! local, 25 cents to the international 


the police station and asked what 
the was being arrested for that’s 
Iwhen he was struck in the stomach! 


‘and had to be rushed to the Re-) 


‘ceiving Hospital, emergency oper- 


(for administrative 


jating section. 
The cops told newsmen that 


Jones “fell on the steps of the 
police station,” that he had been 
drinking and they had to use force 
to bring him in. He is charged with, 
‘reckless driving. The NAACP is} 
liuvestigating and Jones has started’ 
a suit against the two cops. 

Meanwhile Police Commissioner 


making speeches all of which many, 


believe is leading him up to being} proposes a special convention to/PTé 
a candidate for Mayor this fall in’ prepare the 58 demands and raise’ battle the Big 
a $100 million dollar strike fund) gether in the fi 


‘Detroit. He comes from the silk 
and spent lots of time last year 
paeritsct Mavor Cobo for Governor. 
| Reports are prevalent that police 
brutality Cases are flagrantly in| 
levidence every day at the Record-' 
‘ers Court -sessions. Workers relate 
‘many instances of brutality that are} 
|ignored by the judges. Ford Local’ 
‘600 FEPC committee could not be 
reached on this attack on Milton 
Jones. 


stocking district of Crosse Pointe| 


Dr. Aptheker Speaks 


Piggins is on the banquet circuit 


did not endorse Common 


urposes and $1] 
to the international strike fund. 


Stellato from what we have 
eard makes the point that if you! 
really are going to tackle the Big 
Three in 38. then you got to go in | 
prepared. UAW president Walter 
Reuther has set a goal of “the big- 


gest wage increase’ in union his- 


big companies, 10 percent raise for 
skilled, lower pension age with’ 
higher payments, better health and 
hospital benefits and a shorter work | 
week (35 hours work week, 40 
hours pay). Reuther asks only at: 
this time for a 50 cents dues in- 
crease. But in January, 1958, he 


os --—_—- -—-— 


* 


AT THE last convention in 
Cleveland all strike funds were 
taken ‘from the local union and - 
from then on the international took 
over handling of. strike funds. 
Strike benefits were dished out on 
the basis of “need,” which meant 
before someone got strike benefits © 
he passed a screening test as to 
whether he needed it. | 


Stellato and others are opposed 
to this and say strike benefits have 
to be given out as a matter of 
“right,” a set amount for each strik- 
er. Stellato, it’s learned made the 
argument in the rank and file dues 
committee set up by the last con- 
vention, that if you have a real 
strike kitty, like $100 million then 
each one can get a set sum while 
on strike. 

It will be interesting to see what 
the traditionally rank and file Ford 
workers do. They have a reputa- 


|tory, a master contract to cover the tion of making up their own minds. 


* 

ANOTHER convention issue is 
that of -the skilled trades. Many 
of the production workers don’t like 
the skilled workers getting the 
right to strike by themselves. The 
duction workers feel when you 
Three it’s all to- 


ight. 


- 
ee i - 


The Rank and File AFLers Must 


Change Leaders 


DETROIT.—The Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of La- 
bor leaders whose local unions 
have thousands of Negro workers 
among the AFL 200,000 members 
Pleas 
Judge Elvin Davenport for elec- 
tion. Davenport is the only Negro 


anti-Negro Act 


attacked some weeks ago by Blondy 
who was freely granted the public 
letter boxes of the —7 news- 
papers to put across anti-labor at- 
tacks at the C1O. 

Ironically the AFL statement on 
endorsements declares they “care- 
fully” weighed the quahfications 


‘On South Africa Trials judge running. He was recently 


| DETROIT.—The jailing and trial | appointed by Goy. Williams to of the judicial candidates. We 
of 140 South African leaders, its! finish an unexpired term and is would say that the AFL locals have 
effects on world affairs, will be the now running to get elected to the to now weigh the discriminatory 
subject for Dr. Herbert Aptheler, post of Common Pleas Judge. action of the Federation here, re- 
noted historian when he speaks|‘{}he primaries are Feb. 18. fina]jject it and endorse the only Negro 
| candidate for election as judge. 


edition 


Sunday night, 7:30 p.m. Jan. 13 at election, April 1. 

the Hartford Ave. Baptist Church. Instead the AFL backed for the Certainly when you~ talk about 
This is the church of Rey. Charles|ost one Allen Blondy, whom the qualifications, there is no compari- | 
A. Hill and is located at Hartford Wayne County CIO ‘refused tolson between Judge Davenport, a 


and Milford Ave., West Side De- jack. The CIO is backing Judge liberal of many years standing and 


troit. Davenport. ” The CIO was bitterly 4 Blondy who. writes anti-labor let- 
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- Ford, Dodge Get Big-Hearted 
With Money Workers the Make 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 

DETROIT—The eves of citizens 
of this area have been peppered 
with headlines, features, editorials, 
pictures, telling of “gifts” by Ford 
and Dodge families to build new 
branches of state colleges. 

Now far be it for this recorder 
of many of the | | 
“deeds” of these’ 7am 

; companies tog 4 
pass this one up sie" 8 
without som e) figs seg 
observa tion, ares 
since the “gifts” ae sesie macs 
have received "Sigg. 
such syrupy at-=4 
tention from theg 
daily press whose 
other pages are~ , 
liberally bulging with advertise- 
ments from the same givers of the 

“gifts”. , 

Ford gave $6.5 million and 210 
acres to build a new branch of the 

- University of Michigan at Dear- 
born where the company’s offices 
are. The widow of auto millionaire, 
gabe I’. Dodge gave a 1400 acre; 
home and $2. million. They. both 


was ever said admitting that Ford News and Free Press, 
give the small part of their tre-| 
mendous profits and holdings, only 

Senwage ; SENT YOUR $10 
came about, due to the sweat and) Pi 
toil of the workers in their plants. | TO “SAVE THE PRESS” 


and Dodge’s widow were able to: | 
HAVE YOU 
because such profits and holdings 


means of production, the auto 
plants and the profits they produce 
were publicly owned. | 
When you stack up Ford’s $6.5} The Detroit Labor News AF L| 
million “gift” and Dodge’s widow’s|weekly newspaper here poses a 
$2 with the tremendous profits of| good question in an editorial, “Can 
Ford and Chrysler the “gifts” aren’t}Colleges Remain Free”, if colleges 
going to send them over the hill to}depends on Big Business for such 
ae the poorhouse. Because Ford made gifts. The labor newspaper points 
s..,,}in the first months of 1956, after;out that in case of such gifts by 
wes | taxes, $145,200,000. Chrysler from) corporations, more than half the’ 
(whence the Dodge money comes! money comes from Uncle Sam and 
\from, made $18,671,471 in profits the taxpayers, because the money. 
-4|\in the same period, after taxes. is deducted from the profits on 
“| While everyone wants to see op-|which a corporation would other- 
portunities for higher education|wise have to pay the 52 percent’ 
advanced, just think if there was corporation income tax. 
no profit system, and if the _tre- . ss . 
mendous profits of these corpora- 
tions were not siphoned off and 
kept by a few private individuals 
but became the property of .the 
people, what real things could be 
done for the people with the same 
profits. | 
Therefor what was done by Ford 
and Dodge’s widow is only a part 
of the tremendous benefits that 
could accrue to these who produc- 
ed ‘these profits, the workers, if ‘the 


are able to do so, because the, 
money and the land accrued from: 
the sweat and toil of auto workers. 


— HEAR — 


Herbert Aptheker 


Noted Marxist Scholar 


“The Changing South” 


SAT. JAN. 12 - 7:30 p.m 


Admission $2_50 ° Roast Beef Dinner 
Auspices:s DAILY WORKER 33rd BIRTHDAAY BANQUET 


SUNDAY. JAN. 13 


"SOUTH AFRICA” 


OF course in the sale of cars in’ 
a shrinking market the “gifts” are, 
figured to help car sales and deod- 
orize other skeletons in_ their 
closets. In the case of Ford the past: 
of that company is something! 


Henry Ford Il, the “great humani- | eae 
tarian” has been working én for} Admission Free «7:30. P.M. 


ai a dee as HARTFORD AVE. BAPTIST CHURCH —s 
$ was eX in a e am eye. wg 7 ; as ; | 
blurbs we forepd ourselves to read/{ Ausp.t Church Cultural Comm. (Hartford at Milford) 1 


on the “gifts”, not a single’ word 9 i : 


.P 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


HQ of Anti-Labor 
Web Bared in Miami | 


py . 


A LABOR SPY agency of former FBI men with links to a national anti-union’ network 
uncovered in Florida has aroused fear in trade union circles of a revival of the menace that 
blanketed every industrial center of the country in the thirties. The disclosure came to light 


mee 
#3 


| 


with an unfair labor 
practices charge filed 
with the National Labor 


~——- —- 


employes. 

Jacob Pavelsky, one of the- un- 
dercover informers, who submitted 
an affidavit, said his duty was to 


“get the lowdown” on Dave Frech- 


o 


D U 5 f B L S Board by Teamsters, Local 
| 290, Miami, which contains 
E D } T | 0 n ‘the affidavits of three former 


ette, secretary-treasurer of Local 
290. He was sent. to New York, 
where Frechette had been active 
in the Teamsters union for some 
years, to check on his record, but 
found the union vfficial “had no 
police record” and “there were no 
marks against him.” 


hired informers of the agency. 
The company charged with 
using the spy agency to dog 


C 


as second ciaxss matter Oct 22, 1947. as Ne Pre. 
Y.. under the act of Marsh 3. 1879 


<i. ; 
' 


Reenteicd 
office at New York, N. 
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(16 Pages) 
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; 
; 
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Why Ads Won't Save Us 


FRIENDS—as they begin the commercials over radio 
and TV—friends, we are in trouble. We know you are people 
who like a fact and a figure better than a‘windy phrase, so 
here are the figures for the past three weeks of our $50,000 
fund drive: Week of Dec. 30th—received $3,450. Week of. 


‘its workers and inform upon them 
() en is Maule Industries. 
: The Labor Citizen, official paper 
‘of the Miami and State AFL, 
sounding the alarm, revealed t:.at 


a “statewide labor spy ring was 
uncovered which was in the busi- 


ness of “placement of informers 


inside unions by an agency com- 
posed of former FBI men with 
headquarters in Miami.” 

The Labor Citizen also said 
evidence indicates the Miami outfit 
is linked to a nationwide organi- 
zation that furnishes employers 
with hirelings to’serve inside unions 
for espionage purposes. 

+ 

THE LABOR CITIZEN dis- 
closed that the three former mem- 
hers of the stable of informers gav: 


Jan. 4th — received $1,994.02. 77 \ 
Received last week _$ 1,627.75 


Week of Jan: lith, this week — 
received $1,627. 


This means a steady downhill 
pace, and we are still almost $12, 
000 away from the completion 
of the drive. We have explained 
before that this was a minimum 
amount for a peoples’ paper to 
keep going, and that it was gear- 
ed to end with the old year. So 
we are in desperate shape, un- 
less there is a sudden rush of big 
business advertising, which ‘is 
what keeps the big money pap- 
ers in the chips. While you pay 
but 10 cents for The Worker, the 
cost of putting out a single copy 
runs Closer to 50 cents. Advertis- 
ing makes the difference, if you 
don’t care about having big busi- 
ness policies satisfactory to the 
advertisers. For us, the differ- 
ence must come from you, the 
people. ... 

A look at last week’s issue will 
show that big business adver- 
tising is hardly likely to come 
to our rescue ... and also shows 
what is at stake if this paper is 
forced out of existence through 
lack of money, for who else will 
print such stories? 

A penetrating analysis of the 
so called “Eisenhower Doctrine” 
by A. B. Magil, the real story 
behind the hottest headline of 
the week. | 


— 


_ ee 


Total to date ~~____$38,204.77 


STILL TO GO ____ $11,796.00. 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY.You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money orders 


identity. 


A continuation of the Work- 
ers one-paper crusade to make 
the country aware otf the perils 
of H-bomb strontium-90 fallout, 
in Virginia Gardner's mterview 
with a scientist who said blunt- 


ly it was “crazy” to explode any | 
more bombs without knowing | 


what they would to do us. 


A dramatic reminder to the | 


government which is vindictive- 


ly harrying Joe Louis on back | 
taxes of how the same Joe Louis | 
risked his title for nothing in — 


1942 to get the proceeds to Navy 


Relief, how much cash he con- | 
tributed and how high officials | 
praised his patriotism. An- ex- | 
clusive sports feature by Lester | 


Rodney. 


the so called “boom” economy, 
by George Morris. 
Revealing the threats to a Del- 


Ahab Is Being Challenged by a Host of El 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON 
THE PRESS notices have said, 
and history will record that on 
Jan. 2, 1957, a group of Negro 
ministers, numbering around 200, 
held a conference here, visited 
Congressmen and the White 
House, made a few public state- 
ments, and then went back to 
preach less mundane sermons. 
But the - meeting of Negro 
ministers in the Mt. Carmel] Bap- 
tist Church on Jan. 2 was-much 
more than that, for these were 
not just preachers but warriors, 
fighting a new kind of battle 
with new weapons. These were 
generals planning campaigns, but 
eschewing the brittle, unembel- 
lished speech of the military. 


- no retreat,” | 


(Continued on Page 5) 


These two hundred ministers 
had come to announce the death 
of segregation and second class 
citizenship for Negroes in. the 
South, declared the Rev. F. 1. 
Shuttlesworth, the slight, sharp- 
featured Baptist minister whose 
home had been bombed from 
under him on Christmas night: 

“. ..» Shall walk where men 
walk; shall sit where men sit, in- 
cluding the front seat of buses.” 

And again, in the words. of 
the Rev. Shuttlesworth, | . 

“Negroes in the South have 
seen the light and:are arising and 
shaking themselves from the 
dust of oppression. . . . Segrega- 
tion has got to go. ... There is 


EVERYONE had been led 


Realistic outlook for 1957 on | 3 
the two specimens of typing which Life’s Isaac Don Levine said came from typewriters 
of the same model and make. For a case history of Levine, see page 2. For Tytells own 
/expose, see page 3. 


to . 


the union sworn. statements thev 


were employed by special agent 
investigators, with offices in the 
Ainsley Building. A telephone list- 
ing identified the outfit as “an or- 
ganization of former FBI agents 


tigations,” according to the Labor 
Citizen. 


The operatives hired by firms| keep employers posted on the ac- 
for the duty of tivities and sentiments of their 


HARRY BENNETT, director 
of the Ford Motor Comapny’s 
notorious anti-labor spy system 
during the thirties. 


offering complete nationwide cov-, : 

|erage for civil and criminal inves-| checking on pillering and as plauat 

or bank checks without revealing | 
. 

_» are ostensibly 
| 


guards. They are however, directed 


to join unions and are required to 


It was noteworthy that the s: me 
technique employed by the FBI in 
its “loyalty” and “anti-Commun- 


. ism” operations was put to use in 


Miami. Finding something in a per- 
son's past which can be used 
against him as a club or would 
make him suspectible to “pressure” 
is the age-old tactic. 
oe 

PAVELSKY also had to report 
to a special agent on which Maule 
emploves were active in the union. 

Similar spy work was done for 
a major airline, a large utilities 
firm, a company making construc- 
tion products, a wholesale grocery 
eomapny, department stores and 
food chains. | 

Pavelsky said his instructions 
when employed by the airline were 
to find information about “which 
individuals the company could 
bring pressure on.” 
- Another of the undercover in- 
formers, George R. Huft, who said 


ihe worked as “security chief” of 


Special Agents Investigators, stated 


| strikebreaking was also on the list 
of duties. 7 


The airline operatives even fur- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


1.  SWVFS PARALLEL 


~STANDARD__ 


—Ose will OUT 


MR CIRCYVLAR Ce 


lw 


}narnewent 


—MOo Gor 


MARROW OVAL Cc 


~ QUESTIONED 


#f 
| | T _ STANDARD__. 


4A 


An Expert Analyzes Life’s Typewritten Evidence 


O” 
O al 


Mariin K. Tytell, expert on questioned documents, prepared this comparison of 


believe that this was a mass 
lobbying operation, limited to 
rie ng for passage of civil 
rights legislation. But it was a 
gathering of prophets urging 
upon themselves the zeal of Eli- 
jah who in ancient Israel \had 
suffered under the oppressive 
rule of King Ahab because he 
challenged Ahab’s sin and de- 
satel Ahab’s greed and ven- 
ality. — 

It was the Rev. William Hol- 
mes Borders, pastor of Atlanta's 
Wheat Street Baptist Church 
who reminded his colleagues of 
Elijah and Ahab and how Elijah 
had ‘not quaked in fear before 
“power in high places.” 

+: He. described. how. Ahah’s 
wife, Jezebel had Naboth, the 


farmer, stoned to death for with- 
holding his inherited vineyard 
from Ahab. And then how Eli- 
jah had confronted Ahab to de- 
nounce the brutal oppression. 
Are we ready to tulfill the roles 
of modern prophets in the man- 
ner of Elijah? Mr. Borders asked, 
before proceeding to make his al- 
lusion concrete. : 
“Naboth symbolizes for us’— 
(I am quoting Mr. Borders from 
memory) — “anyone from Buda- 
pest to Birmingham, in Europe, 
Africa or Asia, who is denied his 
- eivil and human rights... Naboth 
symbolizes poor working men 
anywhere who are exploited by 
the rich and denied their rights 
as men. Naboth 4ymbolizes the 
southern Negro in the U. S. who 


—— and a 


ae 
d la k S 
is the victim of sia in high places. 
“Are we ready to fulfill our 
prophetic roles and challenge the 


Ahabs of our day? Are we ready 
as representatives of the E-ernal 


God to speak up for the Na- 
boths and in doing so help 
bring nearer God’s Kingdom?” 

AT THIS POINT in_ his 
speech Mr. Borders lowered his 
voice and spoke conversationally 
to his colleagues: . .. 

“Well, let me tell you, if you 
are not ready to ch > our 
Ahabs then brother youd just 
as well turn in your creden‘ials 
to God, for you cannot serve the 


Eternal.” 
Affirmation was _ shouted, 
lauded for. this 
i on Page 13) 
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Labor Breaks Through at Miami Beach 


MILITANCY, NEGRO-WHITE unity and a 20-month persistence by the Hotel 
Workers Union, has brought the first major victory in Miami Beach and a _ break-| 


through for labor in the deep South. The hotel association of the giant playground 


area, representing 180 hotels, sign- 
ed on the dotted line in the Miami 
Beach city council chambers, agree- 
ing to a “master pact” with the 
union that in effect released its 
members from a ban on union con-' 
tracts. 

General terms, such as a 48-hour 


THE OUTLOOK is that Miami 
Local 255, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes will become a powerful! 
influence for progress in the south- 
ern metropolis. The success in M1- 
ami will unquestionably spur the 
movement for a general organizing 


lations or has jurisdiction to set a 
collective bargaining election. The 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
fused to take jurisdiction in line 
with its claim that the hotels are 
not in interstate commerce. Every 
effort to get the Florida govern- 


j 


4 Deeades of Anti-Seviet Fakery 


_ ISAAC DON LEVINE 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, author and later in book form, had been 
of the Life magazine article dis- ghosted by Levine. He has done 
cussed on page 3, has been — other jobs of that: sort. 
ing off anti-Soviet political fakery = After the war Levine edited 
for nearly 40 years. He is the old- the reactionary magazine Plain 


ceiling weekly (some hotels are on) drive. ‘ 

54 hours) were included in the The strike cost the international 
pact, but the pact must be imple-|union an estimated $2,000,000. 
mented by agreements with each|The New York affiliates of the 
individual hotel. There is still a}union stood out particularly in so- 
great deal of work to be done, be-|lidarity action both in finances and 
cause the individual hotels are also! by all sorts of appeals to the pub- 
“free” not to agree to a pact. But lic, including radio spots, not to 
the feeling is the most serious hur-! patronize the struck hotels. 

die has been overcome and by the|* The struggle was among the 
time the struggle runs its fu1}) most bitterly fought in recent union 


ment or legislature to meet the | est of the table of hate-Russia pro 
‘problem was of no avail. 

IN RECENT MONTHS a num- 
ber of the major hotels broke with 
the association and signed. The 
pressure of the boycott and the 
‘union’s determination to press the| 
|strike for the duration, finally 
‘forced the powerful hotel associ- 
ation to reach a decision as the 


trough of the Hearst press. 

Born in Mosir, Russia, in 1892, 
Levine blossomed out as an “ex- 
pert” on Russia only a few years 
after his arrival in this country 
in 1911. In the April 1917 issue 
of “Review of Reviews” he hail- 
ed the Kerensky regime, which 
tried to prevent the Russian peo- 


| de all the more) Winter season got under way. 


course, 20,000 workers, thousands! history. It was ma 


of them low-paid Negro women, | difficult because there is no law 


will be in the union and under! in the Florida or state agency that 
contracts. has anything to do with labor re- 


For most of the strike period, 


ple from dumping the capitalists 
and establishing socialism, as 


“the cream of Russia.” Less than 


the workers were up against sweep- 
two years later, in the New 


‘ing injunctions. 


— a —— TI 


Rule 22 Vote Raises 
Kiope for Congress 
‘Action on Vote Right 


vWASHINGTON.— The GOP-Dixiécrat coalition which 


has stood athwart the legislative road to civil rights in the| 


U.S. Senate has been whittled down somewhat since it was 
established in 1949. le 

This “Unholy Alliance” as it bas, “T©/- : 
been termed by Rep. Adam C.| IN ADDITION to these ak. 
Powell (D-NY) is now faced with! @8asst the filibuster, Sen, Dirk- 
a growing “Holy Alliance,” the S¢®: not notable tor his former civ- 


Harlem congressman holds. {pa 1 emg 
3 Eisenhower Civil Rights Omnibus 


the vote on the motion by Sen. | ‘ . 
Clinton Anderson (D-NMex) to dealing with the right to vote, es- 


change the rules indicates this. |“ | 
The ‘sion, more authority for the Attor- 


ihe = Unhely Alliance” vote In ney General in civil rights matters 
1949 was 63 against 23. This time’ 149 creation of a civil rights divi- 
it was 55 to, 38. The reduction in'.;,, 3, the Justice Department. 
strength of the GOP-Dixiecrat al-| Similar moves have been made in 
liance is credited to changes in’). House and there have been 
the political climate in the Middle ,,.o:ises to have the bills reported 
West, whose Republican represen-| 6 caule ‘te avai: tea teat enliaiie 
tatives have almost traditionally! fon adjournment 
voted with the Southerners. And; @¢ course. besides the flibuster 
to some extent it is due to the iN- the  otinamntitil have manila 
crease in Negro voting strength iM threat in the Senate—that of Sen. 
the F ar West, principally in Cali-' Tames O. Eastland (D-Miss) who, 
fornia. . if he still heads the Senate Judi- 
These -ehanges in the voting! ciary Committee, will have almost 
maps have made senators such as. veto power jover most civil rights 
William F. Knowland (R-Calif),' bjj]s. 


Everett. Dirksen (R-Il]) and Thom-| There has been much weoeress 
as Kuchel (R-Calif} change their’ ;, Congress aowvaveds cwh 5 
attitudes somewhat on the civil thing about civil rights but the 
rights issue. And then there has payoff << oti] dependent upon oles 
also been an increase in the Ne-| voters following up their activity 
gro vote in the South. It was prov-' of Jacst November, And that means 
en in some Alabama cities and in letting the Con ot IS WE 
tne State otf Virginia that the Ne-| the eves of the ke back home are 
gro vote can be decisive, since upon him 
many traditional Southern voters —"- —_— 
have switched to the Republicans, | 
since the first election of President! FUND DRIVE 
Kisenhower. | 

THERE IS NOW HOPE that, (Continued from Page 1) 
at least one important civil rights'} @2ware NAACP lawyer who 
bill will get through Congress this; fought school integration. 
year. And hope has not died yet} 
for the curbing of filibusters. The 
civil rights bill that most congress- 
men hope to get passed jn this! 
session is the right to vote the bill, 
which would make it a federal 
crime for any official or private 
person to imterfere with the riglst 
of a citizen to vote in an election 


for federal offices. 


As for curbing the filibuster, 
there have been introduced three 
proposals since the opening day 
efforts to change the senate rules 
were defeated. Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Ill) and 18 other Democrats 
have sponsored a resolution mak- 
ing it: possible to close debate aft- 
er two days with a. two-thirds vote 
of senators present, and to close 
debate with a majority of those | 

resent after a bill has been de- 
ed for 15 days. A measure to 
close debate with two-thirds of! 


Union by a scientist, all papers 
could have had the story, but 


TO PRINT IT, in a slashing 
story by Milly Salwen. 

That's the way it goes every 
week in the “Worker.” It is cer- 
tainly a paper with faults, can 


poorer country if this voice of 


government oppression and fake 


fund drive could. 
Can we, any of us, let this 


And il rights efforts, has introduced the | 


itablishing a civil rights commis- 


Republic (Feb. 15, 1919) he de- 
nounced Kerensky for not hay- 
ing crushed the Soviets. 

The “authoritative” nature of 
Levine’s writings on the Soviet 
Union may be judged from the 
following statement in his book 
“Red Smoke,” published in 1932: 

“Russia, as far as natural re- 
sources are concerned, ranks 
among the lowest countries in 


KKK 


NEXT WEEK 


In our next issue Worker re- 
porter Milly Salwen interviews 
Rebert T. Elson, deputy man- 
ee = ae e Late ae | the world. In facet, agriculturally 
wee ee rine of tae it | these resources are just as inade- 
ee - a fhe Pgs al ae Ros ercasu | quate for the huge and growing 
“Life's rer imme aie population as the mineral re- 
| D. Oshorn, and Cass Canfield, | SOurces ate for industrial prog- 
Jr., editor-in-chief of Coward- — 

McCann, which ~* published in 
beok form an expanded version 


* 

pt of Levine's specialities 

. is ghost-writing for other anti- 
of the Life article. Sovieteers. In his syndicated col- 
umn Leonard Lyons reported 

(March 15, 1943) that the mem- 

ories of the late “General” Wal- 

ter Krivitsky, which first appear- 


ed in the Saturday Evening Post 


ogandists who for years fed at the 


Talk, backed by Alfred Kohlberg, 
wealthy business man and head 
of the pro-Chiang Kai-shek 
“China y. One of Levines’s 
exploits in this period was his 
partnership with Whittaker 
Chambers, the pumpkin wizard, 
in smearing New Dealers as So- 
viet spies. 


IT WAS to Levine that Cham- 
bers first went for advice when 
he decided to point his finger 
in any direction that suited his 
fancy. In 1948 both performed 
before the House Un-American . 
Activities Committee. One of 
those fingered by Levine in sec- 
ret testimony on Dec. 8, 1948, 
was Laurence Duggan, former 
state department official. Twelve 
days later Duggan “fell or jump- 
ed” to his death from his 16th 
floor office in a midtown build- 
ing. / 

Levine told a press conference 
he believed Duggan was “inno- 
cent” and denied he told the Un- 
American Committee Duggan 
had passed documents to Cham- 
bers. But the committee had al- 
ready released Levine's secret. 
testimony in which he accused 
Duggan of doing just that. 

One of the byproducts of the 
Leeine - Chambers partnership 
was the frameup of another form- 
er State Department official, Al- 
ger Hiss, whom they succeeded 
in sending to jai! on a perjury 
charge. 


— — ——— 


We Interview Civilian Defense 


, 
; 


Will Mr. and Mrs. Gtizen Take 


Life Magazine was caught in © 
a blatant forgery on the Soviet | 


WE WERE THE ONLY ONES | 


stand improvement, and we are | 
determined to improve it. Yet, | 
we know, it would be a much | 


the people were suppressed. The — 
great tragedy is that not all the | 


income tax persecutions could | 
stop our voice—but failure of the | 


5r-90 Into Their 


| 
' 


BETWEEN 


; 


sOme- 


| 


SURVIVAL 
A 

CIVIL 
DEFENSE 
HOME 
FOOD 
STORAGE 


% | | 
Ry FEDERAL civel DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
4a. 


Bomb Shelters? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MILK (THE POWDERED KIND), 
tomato juice and canned green beans are 
among the items that the Civil Defense _ 
Administration urges families to take with 
them when they retreat before H-bomb 
attacks. 

Informed that they were among 12 staple 
foods the government is testing for radiation pois- | 
oning including contamination by the dread stron- 
tium-90, according to a Washington news dispatch 
(New York Post, Jan. 7), a CDA spokesman here 
displayed only mild interest. 

When first asked if the director of the New 
York CDA would be available later in the day 
for an interview on strontium-90, Robert H. Mul- 
rean, in charge of public information, said, “On 
what?” 

“Strontium-90—you know, one of the radio- 
active fallout hazards; the question. is what the 
Civil Defense is doing about it,” The Worker 

reporter said. 

He checked, and back came the reply, “The — 
General is awfully sorry, he just got back from a 
conference at City Hall, he won't be able to give 
an interview, but the answer is we are following 
instructions of the AEC (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) on strontium-90, and for further information, 
contact AEC.” 

The General is Maj.-Gen. Robert E. Condon, 
of the U. S. Air Force Reserve. 

* | 

THE REPORTER explained The Worker had 
sent for and obtained quite a stack of pubiications 
put out by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. But a perusal of them had netted no in- 
formation about stréntium-90. One, “What You 
Should Know about Radioactive Fallout,’ revised 
as of eJune, 1956, had no mention of it. 

Oh, but that’s just a pamphlet,” said Mul- 
rean. “Well, here's quite a thick booklet, ‘Cue for 

Survival.’ I can’t seem to ‘find any mention of 
strontium-90 in it at all,” he was told. “And then 
there’s the “Technical Bulletin: A Digest of Tech- 
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STOCKYARDS WORKERS IN CP | /7 al E 
STRESS NEGRO-WHITE UNITY | Gian t Steel Firms Mas ii 


| . | merged corporation could even|barred the merger. While th - 
CHICAGO.—At the recently- tween the camp of Socialism and ora may be affected by Pe clislones U.S. Steel for supremacy}érnment phar on that time aie 
held convention of meat-packing|those people of the world seeking) °*°™ the scenes struggle now tak- in the Midwest. lwould “lessen free competition” in 
workers division of the Commu-jfreedom from colonial rule. wees place over the planned merger * ithe steel industry, it is pomted out 
nist Party of Illinois, the continu-'spite the demagogic and hypo-jof the Bethlehem and the Youngs-| _HANGING on the merger is the;that these two companies do no 
ing struggle for Negro-white unityjeritical manner in which the capi- town steel companies. plan of Bethlehem to increase its|production in the Middle West, 
and the need for the united laborjtalist camp utilized the conflict At bottom. this is a battle be-| finished steel capacity by twe mil-| where the Younstown plants are all 


movement to organize the South/within Hungary, not only to con- Bathleh he No, 2 ; lion tons in Chicago and one mil-! located. 
by the united labor movement re-|fuse millions of people in the west-; tween Bethlehem, the No. 4 steel) jinn in Youngstown, Ohio. The government anti - merger 


ceived central consideration. ern world, but also to hide the producer, and U. S. Steel, which} With the Youngstown plant in|edict is seen as favoring U. S. Steel, 

The convention highlighted the handiwork of well-paid capitalist] wants to maintain its place as the! East Chicago eurrently turning out} which now rules the industry, with 
need to organize the South as ajagents, they have failed to achieve giant of the industry. about two and a half million tons'a capacity of over 40 million tons 
key to the national unity of Negro| their main objectives with this op- ; is }, |Of sheet, strip and pipe, this would|a year. The merger would give’ 

: Ree ae Even if the merger goes through, ~~ 

and white workers. In a report eration. One objective was to cover US + iat sin the No, }/mea2 that the Bethlehem-Youngs-} Bethlehem-Youngstown a combined 
adopted by the convention, de-jup the brazen conspiracy between} \’: . Steel would remain the No. town combine would be a strong!capaecity of close to 30 million tons. 
tailed reasoning was presented as|Britain, France and Israel to smash) producer, but the Bethlehem-|runner-up to U. S. Steel in this} Both steel giants have financial 
to the benefits that would accrue'the independence of Egypt.” Youngstown merger would bring?area. ties which link them with the Mor- 
to the entire working class of the; “In resolution form, the conven-| Bethlehem into the important Mid-| Bethlehem Steel is currently! gan interests. However, the current 
nation as a result of the organiza-|tion concluded. “This convention’ «... | : ai ange ‘fighting in the courts against the’ battle is seen as “a family dispute.” 
; } ; + im venaon west market for the first time. And} —2—— : a <a 
tion of the South. reafirms its belief in the omg oe a 


The report stated that, “If the of Marxism-Leninism as the foun- | - 
most important objective of the, dation of our Party; that we pledge fof de P K (Pp : i i “y 


trial America is to organize the name and its present form, with al 


unorganized industrial worker, then view to increased democracy with- | : e ces) 

the most important area for or-! in the framework of democratic: TERS ip CiSIS . 

ganizing is the South. If the chief! centralism; that we will continue es g ¢ itt 

obstacle to organizing the South ' to play a vanguard role in the’ s : 

is the racist gulf created between| working class, particularly in the Or Housing By SAM KUSHNER ‘eliminate any possibility of his. 

black and white workers, then or-| organized labor movement to ad- CHICAGO. — The “executive | (Llorca’s) ever being a party mem- 

ganizing the South means bridging vance the welfare and interests of | HICAC dat; ‘board and shop committee of Loca] ber or being a member of any 

this gulf.” The convention further|the American people.” CHICAGO — A recommen ation | 7 19, UAW, representing the work-| group Subversive to the United 

affirmed the fight for civil rights) Referring to the Draft Resolu- that the Illinois State Committee of' ers at the large General Motors] States. The leaflet also announced 

and against segregation as the cen- .. 4] : IN. ; 1c | the Communist Party work out a Electromotive plants: in LaGrange that Llorea indicated a willingneseg 

tral rasponsibility facin the demo-|"°" ° the "National Committee, eomprehensive aporoach to the|and on the South Side of Chicago, |‘ take a lie test and has informed 

BG Rediee in Amarin ithe convention stated that “we ~~ a Ch bog main . _~|last week vigorously denounced the| President Walter Reuther of the 
+ | lneject any implication ’ that they Sue of housing hig ig ited a con- stoolpigeon testimony of an FBI “ng UAW and Senator Paul Douglas of 

IN REGARD to recent develop- overall work of our Party in the! Yenuon of the partys Hyde Park former, his position. 
ments on the world scene, the con-|labor movement has been a form D\vision. | Anselm Czarnowsk!, a profession-| _ The local statement said, “We, 
vention declared, “There is a of ‘interference’ in the internal af-|| The parley urged that an overall al spy, put the finger on a number’ the executive board and shop com- 


growing spirit of cooperation be- tairs of the labor movement. program be prepared which will of Electromotive workers recently, mittee of Local 719, UAW, stand 
| ‘in the course of rattling off scores, United against any action based on 


® e@ @ | deal with maintaining Negro-white| names before the House Un.latticles misrepresenting the true 

Th iVi | n 7 | interracial communities. Ik, was aerican Committee hearings in facts on any situation, or based on 

| | J 7 pointed out that this is a key ques- Chicago. Among these he named, guilt by association.” Llorca’s ac- 
| ‘from the plant there was Louis|tien was supported by the execu- 


ltion facing the Hyde Park area. 
ee ee Llorea, chairman of Local 719 shop tive board of the local and UAW 
Delegates cited facts to show. » oatenal divéctay elect. Sehanten. 


Ff @ 
i i. ; . | committee. 
Urges Fight for Goals eee ange ‘ big wees Czarnowski made his first public| One of the local union officers 
| eee in the e se to maintain og appearance os 4: “neelaie” te the tole this reporter ew — don t 
CHICAGO. — The auto division to endorse the principle of demo- ates commmuniies..£ was Dame Claude Lightfoot trial here in Chi- aed . a added. oe 
of the Communist Party of  Illi-|cratic centralism as a guiding prin-| out that these and other related | cago. Since then he has become one oie ee truth. a 7s “hi leat 
nois, at its recent division con-'ciple of the Communist Party and | matters must be dealt with on a of the regulars in ae spy| rd doe — — oe : —_ 
vention called on the Illinois State also gave support to the proposals city wide, state and national basis. |e pes, - Bay st a ocal members named in fC wenininen: 
Convention and the National Con-|that assure the minority viewpoints * Pateeggie- yo ema agin Fa wski’s testimony have appeared be- 
vention of the Communist Party|the right to dissent. A number of ae _ {hunts and other such sordid eT ee: Mek See ee coal - Wi, 
to place a great emphasis in the Celegates laid stress on the need} THE first division convention ceedings. garding. ia “er ene en 
dra t resolution on the need for for the Communist Party, however, session was able to deal with five| The Local 719 executive board} action was va y the 10Cal. 
organized struggle for goals out-;t0 maintain a unity of action. ‘of 'the dozen topics which were shop committee, in its statement 
. iy | ? io ; ; USS WELLIAMS, president of 
lined in it. | Support for the current Worker,covered in prepared resolutions. | #¢re a a cone Poe local, stated: “all pomeere are 
é' Re eds SE ite MPP . . . : s, TT re 
While declaring itself in agree- subscr Ipton drive was voiced, with The discussion centered around, of the UnA ‘can re men innoeent until they are proven 
ment with the main outlines of the,;most of the delegates taking part’... . het Cicumerinnd = | ee se ‘Ity. As far I am coneerned 
National Committec’s draft reso-|in. this discussion. Goals were — — Party, thethear 2 alg nee article the | Bey of pec el ca” weakeid: 
lution. the convention stressed that bv the convention. functioning of the party, demo-! world’s most anti-labor newspaper" * he Trib 2s i ait 
the’ non- inevitability of war pos- | A special resolutio lopt cratic centralism, the proposed new (the Chicago Tribune). The leaflet] © od duniv ‘ “dl acene! ' 
sibility of a peaceful transition toled condemning the continued t.|Panty constitution, Negro - white|stated that Llorca “has taken ac-|©T°® aS GOnGiuSING EviSen®™ 
at ne ed condemning the continued at-| it ‘tion to clear his name of any par-| It wsa reported that many Flee-- 
Socialism and peaceful coexistence tacks on Communist P arty leaders!" ,”; bol ticipati indicated i th 7 ‘tromative workers commented that 
sured through a waging of con-!of amnesty for those Communist struggle for peaceful coexistence, +" ney a ad .3 h xh ‘? he pis eae ee ie d * this 
tinuous and vigilant fight for the Jeaders now in jail the relations between Communist] /FC®S abeged Membership In the) Ors ee ae ai... 1. 
achievement of. these goals. | . . Parties, work with mass move-|Communist Party to whieh Czar- red-baiting attack on militant work- 
A: spirited discussion took place| THE convention, in a special; ments, the trade union forces in the a a eee — Soin Ge deame at 
on whether the Communist Party resolution on trade union unity community, the road to socialism. * ‘copies ok tn Chicago Tribune 
should change its name and form declared, “The main task facing the} The discussion at the convention} ACCORDING to the Local 719| which prominently featured Czar- 
of organization at the coming con- | workers in all unions now, is that followed the line of the recent Na-| <tatement, Llorca has requested|nowski’s ‘testimony were carefully 
vention. By unanimous action, the'of realizing the fruits of the mer-| tional Committee documents. There|the house committee for an open’ placed around on various tables in 
meeting voted against any. change ger of the AFL and CIO. To date,!were some amendments. One or! hearing to “present claims that will' the company cafeteria. 
in name or form. By almost unani- this unity is only a formal one, and'two of the delegates also expressed | i 


—— -— oS oe ee eee ee em ee —— a 


mous action (one delegate abstain-| it will remain so until there is a; differences. ae | a a 
ed), the meeting voted against the rank-and-file movement to press * W k Ait f e at ed 
National Committee recommenda- the leadership of the AFL-CIO to} WITH minor amendments, the agen rec e e nor 


tion to the national conventionjcarry out the promise of the mer-|convention approved the National 


that a committee be set up to ex- | ger. Committee documents on mono- | ae ry 
amine the possibilities for a later “The Communist Party of the’ lithic unity, democratic centralism,| T or er mR ver sary 


change. United States should address it-| the name and the form of the party. 
CHICAGO. — The memory of a Chicago founder of the Daily 


* self primarily to this task of giving} In the discussion on the pre- 

THE parley urged that the na- leadership in the drive to realize|amble to the new constitution, the} Worker, Alfred Wagenknecht, will be honored at :a banquet on Sat- 
tional convention make it crystal the fruits of the AFL-CIO merger.' division convention supported the, urday, Feb. 16, 7 p.m., at Milda Hall, 3142 S. Halsted. 
clear that the main factor in the|Other tasks of the Party should) phrase, “basing ourselves on Marx- The banquet will mark the 33rd anniversary of the Daily Work- 
developing anti-monopoly coalition'take a secondary status to that of|ist-Leninist science,” and opposed| er, which began publishing in Chicago in 1924. Wagenknecht, who 


should be the labor movement. In its responsibilities in the labor adding the language, “as inter-| died last fall, was one of those responsible for securing the funds 
further actions, the session voted movement.” preted.” which made publication of the paper possible. For his-entire life- 


— ———--———| time, Wagenknecht was a devoted builder of the Marxist -press. 


| | : @ The affair will feature a cultural program, and will mark a 

$ or egro- : te high point in the 1957 circulation drive which has just been launched. 

' (Continued from Page 16) gro’ districts, it is 34.0 percent. districts spend the following T, ers [ ead Fi At for 
District 3-A 6.0 Said the NAACP: “We be- amounts pre pupil: | | | 


District 3-B lieve the discrepancy would be District 1 


District 16 6.8 even more shocking if an actual __ Distriet 2 : | ) 
By contrast, these are the per- survey of each school were made _ District 3 : ) 
centages of inexperienced teach- because this study does not re- District -6 $ | ncone rip ¢ Wi : Be 
ers in the Group III schoo] dis- flect the. number of substitute The Group Ill “ | - 
tricts: teachers teaching in the Chi- school districts spend (Continued from page 16) and other revenue needs, Fewkes 
| cago schools.” amounts per pupil: buildings and teaching materials. _ stated: 3 
, ANOTHER section of the District 7 | A school building program was “A flat income tax would tap 
NAACP survey dealt with the _ District 8 : proposed, aimed .at (a) elimina- —_ sources of income now un- 
average amount of money spent District 10 tion ef safety and health haz- — fairly escaping-taxation. It would 
in the various school districts District. 13 $ ards; £) ending donble-shifts. . bring in more money than a:sales 
for each pupil taught. This The NAACP’s _ conclusion: Lack of revenue has kept Chi- tax at the same rate, and could 
money covers both administra- “A comparison shows that more | cago and downstate schools in a _ be increased in the future with 
tive.and teaching salaries. _ than $22 is budgeted for -each |..state of crisis. In secommending - less serious effects upon our state 
The Group I “white” school white pupil than for each Negro,” ..\..a flat dacome tax to: meet these .economys.:. i) es) 66 kg 
oT bbe iat iets wie | | as Pe wok era sin baat) Rene aE 7, eae 
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S chooling Unequal ‘for 


egro and ay 


CHICAGO. — One difference 
between segregation in Chicago 
schools and segregation in Mis- 
sissippi schools is this: there, it 
is by law; here, it is “by fact.” 

That is the contention of the 
Chicago branch of the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

The accompanying map illus- 
trates the NAACP charge that 
the Chicago school district 
boundaries, as they now exist, 
tend to “reinforce” the pattern of 
segregation in housing in this 
city. It is the responsibility of 
the Chicago Board of Ecncation 
to work aggressively to counter- 
act segregation, says the NAACP. 

* 


THE map also points up some 
examples from a factual survey 
by the NAACP on how the 
school system here is unequal 
and discriminatory. 

The organization examined a 
group of school districts with vir- 
tually all - white enrollment 
(Group 1 on map). These are 
Districts No. 1, 2, 38-A, 3-B and 
16, all located on the fringes of 
the citv. 

Then the NAACP selected four 
school districts (Group III) on 
mup) with practically all-Negro 
student bodies. These are Dis- 
- tricts No. 7, 8, 10 and 138, locat- 
nat hag the South Side and West 
Side. 

One conclusion drawn by the 
NAACP is that there are more 
inexperienced teachers assigned 
to “Negro” schools than to 
“white” schools. 

ve 

THE survey cited the follow- 
ing nay wy of inexperienced 
teachers in the Group I school! 
cdlistricts: 

percent 

District 1 11.4 

District 2 11.6 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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SOME of the Chicago school districts dealt with in the NAACP 
report on segregation and discrimination in the Chicago schools are 


shown on this map. 
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Show Inequality in 
Assigned Teachers 


CHICAGO. — The survey of 


the NAACP showing unequal 


treatment of Negro and white 


pupils in Chieago schools made— 


a detailed study of the grade 
schools in one school district. 

In the West Side 9th district, 
which has school enrollments 
ranging from predominantly 
white to predominantly Negro, 
the NAACP showed this con- 
trast: 

“The range of inexperienced 
teachers is from 0.0 per cent 
(‘white’ school) to 90.0 per cent 
(‘Negro schoo}).” 

This is the breakdown on the 


percentage of inexperienc 


ed teachers: 
Longfellow (white) 
Shields hse) 
Gary (white) 
Byrme (white) — 
Corkery (white) 
Edwards 


Everett 

Walsh - 

Armour 

Sheridan 

McCormick 

nS SS emacs separ 15.8% 
Gunsaulus 

Whittier 


Teachers Union Leads Fight 
For Flat Income Tax in State 


CHICAGO. — An income tax 
for Illinois—or another increase 
in the sales tax? 


Those are the alternatives in 
the PU b struggle in the Illi- 
nois Legislature over more rev- 
enue. 


The demand for an income tax 
has gained more strength than at 
any time in recent years. The 
strongest advocate is the Illinois 
labor movement, with the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union now in the 
forefront of = drive. 

WITH the schools facing the 
most critical need for more state 
funds, the teachers union is re- 
jecting the proposal of state offi- 
cials that the sales tax be in- 
creased. 


John Fewkes, president of the 
Chicago Teachers Union, said 
that after making study of taxa- 
tion in the 48 states, the union 
came to these conclusions: 

1. That a gradual state income 
tax is the most equitable and fair 
source of revenue with which to 
take care of the state’s needs. 
This form of taxes should even- 
tually replace the sales tax. 

2. That the sales tax is a re- 
gressive and unfair tax which 
places an unfair burden upon the 
lower income families. 

3. That a flat. or ungraduated 
income tax is a less regressive 
and less unfair tax than a sales 
tax and is both preferable and 
possible to adopt under the pres- 
ent state law. 

* 


FEWKES said that since the 


nois, 


Blue Ballot was defeated in the 
November election, state officials 
have been stating that an_ in- 
crease in the sales tax will be 
necessary in order to secure an 
additional 100 million § dollars 
which the state will need for the 
coming two years. 

The teachers union head warn- 
ed that any move to boost the 
present three percent sales tax 
would meet with “stubborn resis- 
tance’ from the people of Illi- 
nois. 

He pointed out that only be- 
cause an extreme fund emergency 
faced the public schools and 
the welfare institutions in the last 
session of the Illinois Legislature 


that the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association 
temporarily dropped their strong 
resistance to an increase in the 


sales tax. 
* 


HOWEVER, although the fi- 
nancial needs are pressing, no 
further sales tax boost will be 
supported, Fewkes said. 


Among the main needs for in- 
creased school funds is to raise 
teachers’ salaries. The Chicago 
Teachers Union favors a $300 a 
year boost for each teacher. 


Claiming lack of funds, the 
Chicago Board of Education said 


ering of class loads, 


this week that no increase in 
teachers’ salaries would be _ in- 
cluded in its new budget. 

The recent school board hear- 
ings in Chicago brought out the 
need for increased school build- 
ings, additions and~ improve- 
ments. Superintendent Benjamin 
Willis admitted that the number 
of children on double shifts has 
gone up from 9,000 last. year to 
17,000. 

a 

THE Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has recom- 
mended increased teachers’ sal- 
aries, more clerical help, the low- 
improved 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Spry 
McClellan 
Burroughs 


Plamondon 
Froebel | 
Whitney 


. Chalmers 
Howland (Negro) 
Penn (Negro) 
Lawson (Negro) 
Pope (Negro) 
Hess (Negro) 


Stress National 
Group Activity 


CHICAGO.—Action was taken 
by the recently-held Southwest Side 
convention of the Communist Party 
calling upon the national conven- 
tion of the CP to place the ques- 
tion of work among the national 
groups as an important phase of 
the Party’s work. The convention 
also called attention to what it 
censidered “serious errors of omis- 
sion” in dealing with work among 
the youth and the women in the 
Draft Resozution. | 

A major debate took place on 
the resolution recently adopted by 
the National Committee on the 
question of democratic centralism. 
The majority at the convention 
stated that this resolution consti- 
tuted a weakening of the principles 
of democratic centralism and voted 
against it. One delegate voted 
against the majority position and 
four others abstained from voting. 

Endorsement of the _ Illinois 
State Committee action against a 
change in the form and name of 
the organization at the coming 
national convention was voted by 


the delegates. The state commit- 
tee’s amendment to the preamble 
of the constitution was also ap- 
proved by action of the convention. 


Here's What's Wrong With Illinois Taxes 


These answers to questions will 
give our readers a simplified pic- 
ture of the tax problem in Illi- 
especially as 
with the need for increased funds 
for schools. 

Q. How did we get stuck with 
the sales tax? 

A. The three percent sales tax 
was passed in 1933 as a substi- 
tute for the tax: on real estate. 
The sales tax was passed to meet 
the dire need for relief funds. It 
was later lowered to two per- 
cent. In 1955, it was raised to two 
and a half percent and the cities 
permitted to add another half 
cent. 

Q. Is this how other states 
levy taxes? 


it connects 


A. Some have sales taxes. But 
Illinois is one of the worst three 
states in the U. S. in terms of the 
amount of money acquired 
through the sales tax. Eighty- 
two percent of Illinois revenue 
comes from this one source. 

Q. Are there fairer forms of 
taxation? 

A. Yes, 33 other states have 


either a flat income tax with the 


same rate for everyone or a 
graduated income tax, with those 
in the higher income brackets 
paying a higher rate than those 
with lower incomes. Also, other 


‘states have taxes on corporation 


incomes, taxes on profits from 
natural resources, classified prop- 


erty taxes. However, these’ taxes 


now bring in only limited funds 
in states that have them. 

Q. Is an income tax possible 
in Illinois? | 

A. In 1932; the Supreme 
Court of Illinois declared a grad- 
uated income tax unconstitution- 
al. Many groups feel that it is 
necessary to get the state consti- 
tution amended before’such a tax 
can be made to stick. However, 
there is no bar at present to a 
flat or ungraduated income tax, 

Q: How would a flat income 
tax compare with the sale tax? - 


A. With the sales tax, persons 


in the lower income brackets 
(below $3,000). pay more than 
three times as large a percent- 
age of their income as do per- 


sons in the upper brackets. With 
a flat income tax, the rate. would 
be the same for all, but at least, 
the higher income groups would 
have to pay the same rate of 
taxes, not a lower rate. 

Q. What about federal aid for © 
schools? 

A. All to the good. But there 
is no immediate outlook for the 
kind of federal aid that would 
solve the Illinois problem. The 
Kelley Bill, — Ay Pico: : 
to passage in the last gress, 
would have. provided $11 per 
child: of school age. Estimates for - 
1957 indicate that education in 
peg will, cost $350 a year 
per elementary child and $500 
per year for high school students. © 


“HQ of Anti-Labor Spy | 
Web Bared in Miami 


By GEORGE MORRIS 3 | 
A LABOR SPY agency of former FBI men with links to a national anti-union network 


uncovered in Florida has aroused fear in trade union circles of a revival of the menace that 


1 
: 


employes. 

Jacob Pavelsky, one of the un- 
dercover informers, who submiited 
an aflidavit, said his duty was to 
“get the lowdown” on Dave Frech- 
ette, secretary-treasurer of Locil 
290. He was sent to New York, 
where Frechette had been active 
in the Teamsters union for some 
years, to check on his record, but 
found the union vfficial “had no 
police record” and “there were no 
marks against him.” 

It was noteworthy that the s: me 
technique employed by the FBI in 
its “loyalty” and “anti-Commun- 
ism” operations was put to use in 

- Miami. Finding something in a per- 
- gon’s past which can be used 
against him as a club or would 
make him suspectible to “pressure” 
is the age-old tactic. 
* 

PAVELSKY also had to report 
to a special agent on which Maule 
emploves were active in the union. 

Similar sov work was done. for 
a major airline, a large utilities 
firm, a company making construc- 
tion products, a wholesale grocerv 
comapny, department stores «and 
food chains. 


practices charge filed 


with the National Labor 

‘Board by Teamsters, Local 

' 290, Miami, which contains 

‘the affidavits of three former’ 
‘hired informers of the agency. 

The company charged with 

using the spy agency to dog 

‘its workers and inform upon the 

is Maule Industries. 

_ The Labor Citizen, official paper 

‘of the Miami and State AFL, 

sounding the alarm, revealed tat 

la “statewide labor spy ring” was . 
uncovered which was in the busi- 

‘ness of “placement of informers 

January 13, 1957 inside unions by an agency com- 


a Price 10 Cents Posed of former FBI men. with 
also. said 


| ' headquarters in Miami.” 
| The Labor Citizen 
A ' evidence indicates the Miami outfit 
AY On r ave AY is linked to a nationwide organi- 
‘zation that furnishes employers 
| : ; _ | with hirelings to serve inside unions 
: FRIENDS—as they begin the commercials over radio {5 espionage purposes. 
and TV—friends, we are in trouble. We know you are people ‘ 


who like a fact and a figure better than a windy phrase, so. yyRF LABOR CITIZEN dis- 
here are the figures for the past three weeks ot our $50,000 closed that the three tormer meimn- 


tteentered as second claxs matter Oct 72, 1943. at Lne pos. 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of Maroh 3, 1879 


EE 


Vol. XXII, No. 2 
(16 Pages) 


Jan. 4th — received $1,994.02. 
Week of Jan. 11th, this week — 
received $1,627. 


This means a steady downhill 


_ pace, and we are still almost $12, 


000 away from the completion 
of the drive. We have explained 
betore that this was a minimum 
amount for a peoples’ paper to 
keep going, and that it was gear- 
ed to end with the old year. So 
we are in desperate shape, un- 
less there is a sudden rush of big 
business advertising, which is 
what keeps the big money*pap- 
ers in the chips. While you pay 
but 10 cents for The Worker, the 
cost of putting out a single copy 
runs closer to 50 cents. Advertis- 
ing makes the difference, if you 
don’t care about having big busi- 
ness policies satisfactory to the 
advertisers. For us, the differ- 
ence must come from you, the 
people. ... 

A look at last week’s issue will 
show ‘that big business adver- 
tising is hardly likely. to come 
to our rescue ... and also shows 
what is at stake if this paper is 
forced out of existence through 
lack of money, for who else will 
print such stories? 

A penetrating analysis of the 
so called “Eisenhower Doctrine” 
by A. B. Magil, the real story 
behind the hottest headline of 
the week. 


fund drive: Week of Dec. 30th—received $3,450. Week of 


cr is 
Received last week _$ 1,627.75 


Total to date ~-____ $38,204.77 
STILL TO GO ___- $11,796.00 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY.You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money orders 


or bank checks without revealing | 
identity. | 
a 


A continuation of the Work- 
ers one-paper crusade to make 
the country aware of the perils 
of H-bomb strontium-90 fallout, 


in Virginia Gardner's mterview 


with a scientist who said blunt- 
ly it was “crazy” to explode any 
more bombs without knowing 
what they would to do us. 


A dramatic reminder to the : 


government which is vindictive- 


ly harrying Joe Louis on back | 


taxes of how the same Joe Louis 


risked his title for nothing in | 


1942 to get the proceeds to Navy 


Relief, how much cash he con- | 


tributed and how high officials 
praised his patriotism. An ex- 


bers of the stable of informers gav« 
‘the union sworn statements thev 
‘were employed by special agent 
| investigators, with offices. in the 
Ainsley Building. A telephone list- 
'ing identified the outfit as “an or- 
‘ganization of former FBI agents 


‘offering complete nationwide cov-, \, 

.erage for civil and criminal inves-| checking on pilfering and as plant 

according to the Labor) guards. They are however, directed, strikebreaking was also on the list 
ito join unions and are required to} of duties. 


| tigations,” 
Citizen. 


HARRY BENNETT, director 
of the Ford Motor Comapny's 
notorious anti-labor spy system 
during the thirties, 


| The operatives hired by firms|keep emplovers posted on the ac-, 
_y | are ostensibly for the duty of tivities and sentiments of their 


Pavelsky said his instructions 
when employed by the airline were 
to find information about “which 
individuals the ‘company could 
bring pressure on.” 

Another of the undercover in- 
formers. George R. Huft, who said 


‘he worked as “security chief” of 


Special Agents Investigators, sta‘ed 


The airline overatives even fur- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


‘An Exvert Analyzes Life’s Typewritten Evidence 


ic _ SES PARALLEL 


~ QUESTIONED. 


Sraefs CON VERCE 


f 
} | 
WON EIR 
J | J ~~ STANDARD__ 


clusivé sports feature by Lester | 


Rodney. 


Realistic outlook for 1957 on ~ 


the so called “boom” economy, 
by George Morris. 
Revealing the threats to a Del- 


Ahab Is Be 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


| WASHINGTON 

THE PRESS notices have said, 
and history will record that on 
Jan, 2, 1957, a group of Negro 
ministers, numbering around 200, 
held a conference here, visited 
Congressmen and. the White 
House, made a few public state- 
ments, and then went: back to 
preach less. mundane sermons. 

But the meeting of Negro 
ministers in the Mt. Carmel Bap- 
tist Church on Jan. 2 was: much 
more than that, for- these were 
not just preachers but warriors, 
fighting a new kind of battle 


with new ‘weapons; These were 


' generals planning campaigns, but 


eschewing the brittle, unembel- 
lished: speech of the military. 


—— ee 
os 


(Continued on Page 5) 


CeFinift OOF 


MORE CIRCVLAR 


pnangewrnt 


, .moO DOT 
MARROW OVAL 
_STANDARD___ 


Martin K. Tytell, expert on questioned documents, prepared this comparison of 


WIOLK | 
| Tv ~. VESTIONE De 


~ 


Oa 
O a 


the two specimens of typing which Life’s Isaac Don Levine said came from typewriters 
‘of the same model and make. For a case history of Levine, see page 2. For Tytells own 


‘expose, see page 8. 


These two hundred ministers 
had come to announce the death. 
of segregation and second class 
citizenship for Negroes in the 
South, declared the Rev. F. su. 
Shuttlesworth, the -slight, sharp- 
featured Baptist minister whose 
home had been bombed from 
under him on. Christmas night: 

“, . » Shall walk where men 


_ walk; shall sit where men sit, in- 


cluding the front seat of buses.” 
And again, in the words ‘of 
the ‘Rev. Shuttlesworth, .- .- 
“Negroes in the South have 


seen the light-and are arising and - 
the. 


shaking themselves from 
dust o oppression. ... . Segrega- 


tion has got to go... . There is: 


no retreat.” 4 hn Ly es 
EVERYONE had been led ‘to 


believe that.this was a mass 
lobbying operatien, limited to 
pressing for passage of civil 
rights legislation. But it was a 
gathering of prophets. urging 
upon themselves the zeal of Eli- 
jah who in ancient Israel had 
suffered under the oppressive 
rule of King Ahab because he 
challenged Ahab’s sin and de- 
nounced Ahab’s greed and ven- 
ality. 


mes Borders, pastor of Atlanta’s 
Wheat Street Baptist Church 
who: reminded his colleagues of 
Elijah and Ahab and: how Elijah 


had not quaked in fear - before 
“power in high places.” 


‘He: deseribed how Ahab’s 


wife, Jezebel had Naboth, the 


It was ‘the: Rev. William Hol-_ 


farmer, stoned to death for with- 
holding his inherited vineyard 
from Ahab. And then hew Eli- 
jah had confronted Ahab to de- 
nounce the brutal oppression. 
Are we ready to tulfill the roles 
of modern prophets in the man- 
ner of Elijah? Mr. Borders asked, 
before proceeding to make his al- 
lusion concrete. 

“Naboth symbolizes for us’— 
(I am quoting Mr. Borders from 


memory) — “anyone from Buda- . 
pest to Birmingham, in Europe, 


Africa or Asia, who is denied his 
civil and human rights. Naboth 
symbolizes -poor. working mén 


anywhere who are exploited by 


the rich and denied their rights 


as men. Naboth symbolizes the 
southern Negro in the U. S. who 


ing Challenged by a Host of Elijahs 


is the victim of sin in high places. 

“Are we ready to fulfill our 
prophetic roles and challenge the 
Ahabs of our day? Are we ready 
as representatives of the E-ernal 
God to speak.up for the Na- 
boths and in g so help 
bring nearer God’s Kingdom?” 

AT THIS. POINT | in _his 
speech Mr. Borders lowered. his 
voice and spoke conversationally | 
to his colleagues: .- . - 

“Well, let me tell you, if you 
are not ready. to. our 
Ahabs then brother youd just 
as well turn in your creden‘iais. 
to God, for you cannot serve the 


Btermal,” 2. 2 - Ss : 
stomped and applauded for this 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Lab 


MILITANCY, NEGRO-WHITE unity and a 20-month persistence by the Hotel| 
Workers Union, has brought the first major victory in Miami Beach and a break- 
through for labor in the deep South. The hotel association of the giant playground 


area, representing 180 hotels, sign- ates 
ed on the dotted line in the Miami THE OUTLOOK is that Miami 


Beach city council chambers, agree-| Local 255, Hotel and Restaurant 
ing to a “master pact” with the| Employes will become a powerful 
union that in effect released _its| influence for progress in the south- 


members from a ban on union con-'erm metropolis. The success in Mi- 
tracts. ami will unquestionably spur the 


. ° é 
General terms, such as a 48-hour} movement for a general organizing 


ceiling weekly (some hotels are on rive. 

54 hours) were included in the The strike cost the international 
pact, but the pact must be imple-}u nion an estimated $2,000,000. 
mented by agreements with each|The New York affiliates of the 
individual hotel. There is still a; union stood out particularly in so- 
great deal of work to be done, be- | lidarity action both in finances and 
cause the individual hotels are:also} by all sorts of appeals to the pub- 
“free” not to agree to a pact.-Butilic; including radio spots, not to 
the feeling is the most serious hur-| patronize the struck hotels. 

dle has been overcome and by the| The struggle was among the 
time the striggle runs its ful]! most bitterly fought in recent union 


course, 20,000 workers, thousands! historv. It was made all the more; Winter season got under way. 


of them low-paid Negro women,| difficult because there is no law 


will be in the union and under!|in the Florida or state agency that; the workers were up against sweep- 


| 
: 


j 


‘ 


| 


} 


contracts. 


— we ee ——s 


eee 


established in 19-49. 


This “Unholy Alliance” as it has, 


been termed by Rep. Adam C 


Powell (D-NY) is mow faced with 


a growing “Holy Alliance,” the 
Harlem congressman holds. And 


the vote on the motion by Sen.| 


Clinton Anderson (D-NMex) to 
change the rules indicates this. 
The “Unholy Alliance” vote in 
1949 was 63 against 23. This time 
it was 55 to 38. The reduction in 


the political climate in the Middle 
West, whose Republican represen- 
tatives have almost traditionally 


voted with the Southerners. And 


to some extent it is due to the in- 


lations or has jurisdiction to set al° 


collective bargaining election. The 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
fused to take jurisdiction in line 
with its claim that the hotels are 
not in interstate commerce. Every 
effort to get the Florida govern- 
ment or legislature to meet the 
problem was of no avail. 


IN RECENT MONTHS a num- 
ber of the major hotels broke with 
the association and signed. The 
pressure of the boycott and the 


union's determination to press the 
strike for the duration, finally 
forced the powerful hotel associ-. 
ation to reach a decision as the 


For most of the strike period, 


has anvthing to do with labor re-|ing injunctions. 


Rule 22 Vote Raises 
Hope for Congress 
Action on Vote Right 


WASHINGTON.— The GOP-Dixiecrat coalition which 
has stood athwart the legislative road to civil rights in the 
U.S. Senate has been whittled down somewhat since it was 


il rights efforts, has introduced the: 
Eisenhower Civil Rights Omnibus} 


tablishing a civil ri 


and creation of a civil rights divi- 


-lhwiecrat oal-|.... ‘ 
strength of the GOP-Dixiecrat al iSimilar moves have been made in 


liance is credited to changes in’. prouce and there have } 
promises to have the bills reported 


Ore). 

IN ADDITION to these moves 
against the filibuster, Sen. Dirk- 
sen, not notable tor his former civ- 


dealing with the right to vote, es- 
ts commis- 


sion, more authority for the Attor- 
nev General in civil rights matters 


sion in the Justice Department. 


out early to avoid the last minute 
rush for adjournment. 

Of course, besides the filibuster, 
the Southerners have another. 


KKK 


NEAT WEEK 

In our next issue Worker re- 
porter Milly Salwen interviews 
Robert T. Elson, deputy man- 
aging editor of Life magazine, 
about the anti-Soviet forgery it 
published in its April 23 issue. 
Our reporter also interviews 
Life’s document expert, Albert 
D. Osborn, and Cass Canfield, 
Jr., editor-in-chief ef Ceward- 
McCann, which published in 
beok form an expanded: version 
of the Life article. 


KKK 


or Breaks Through at Miami 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, author 
of the Life magazine article dis- 
cussed on page 3, has been palm- 
ing off anti-Soviet political fakery 
for nearly 40 years. He is the eld- 
est of the table of hate-Russia prop- 
ogandists who for -years fed at the 
trough of the Hearst press. 

Born in Mosir, Russia, in 1892, 
Levine blossomed out as an “ex- 
pert” on Russia only a few years 
after his arrival in this eountry 


in 191]. In the April 1917 issue . 


of “Review of Reviews” he hail- 
ed the Kerensky regime, which 
tried to prevent the Russian peo- 
ple from dumping the capitalists 
and establishing socialism, as 
“the cream of Russia.” Less than 
two years later, in the New 
Republic (Feb. 15, 1919) he de- 
nounced Kerensky for not hav- 
ing crushed the Soviets. 

The “authoritative” nature of 
Levine's writings on the Soviet 
Union may be judged from the 
following statement in his book 
“Red Smoke,” published in 1932: 

“Russia, as far as natural re- 
sources are concerned, ranks 
among the lowest countries in 
the world. In fact, agriculturally 
these resources are just as inade- 
quate for the huge and growing 
population as the mineral re- 
sources are for industrial prog- 
ress. 

* 

ONE of Levine's specialities 

is ghost-writing for other anti- 


Sovieteers. In his syndicated col-_ 


umn Leonard Lyons reported 
(March 15, 1943) that the mem- 
ories of the late “General” Wal- 
ter Krivitsky, which first appear- 
ed in the Saturday Evening Pest 


4 Decades of Anti-Seviet Fakery 


ISAAC DON LEVINE 


the reactionary magaz 


and tater in book form, had been 
ghosted by Levine. He has done 
other jobs of that sort. 


After the war Levine edited 
ine Plain 
Takk, backed by Alfred Kohlberg, 
wealthy business man and head 
of the pro-Chiang Kai-shek 
“China Lobby.” One of Levines’s 
exploits in this period was his 
partnership with Whittaker 
Chambers, the pumpkin wizard, 
in smearing New Dealers as So- 
viet spies. 


IT WAS to Levine that Cham- 
bers first went for advice when 
he decided to point his finger 
in any direction that suited his 
fancy. In 1948 both performed 
befere the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. One of 
those fingered by Levine in sec- 
ret testimony on Dec. 8, 1948, 
was Laurence Duggan, former 
state department official. Twelve 


days later Duggan “feli or jump-_ 


ed” to his death from his 16th 
floor office in a midtown build- 
ing. | 

Levine told a press conference 
he believed Duggan was “inno- 
cent” and denied he told the Un- 
American Committee Duggan 
had passed documents to Cham- 


bers. But the committee had al- - 
ready released Levine's secret 


testimony in which he accused 
Duggan of doing just that. 

One of the byproducts of the 
Lewine - Chambers partnership 


was the frameup of another form- 


er State Department official, Al- 
ger Hiss, whom they succeeded 
in sending to jai! on a perjury 
charge. 


| 
We Interview Civilian Defense 


Will Mr. and Mrs. Gtizen lake 


5r-90 Into Their Bomb Shelters? 


crease in Negro voting ‘strength i0| threat in the Senate—that of Sen. 


the Far West, principally in Cali-' Tames O. Eastland (D-Miss) who, 


nie, , __|if he still heads the Senate Judi- 
These changes in the voting|ciary Committee, will have almost 
maps have made senators such as yeto power over most civil rights 


William F. Knowland (R-Calif), 
Everett Dirksen (R-I]}) and Thom- 
as Kuchel (R-Calif) change their 
attitudes somewhat on the civil 
righis issue. And then there has 
also beem an increase in the Ne- 
gro vote in the South. It was prov- 
en in some Alabama cities and in 


T 


~the State of Virginia that the Ne-| 


gro vote can be decisive, since 
many traditional Southern voters 
have switched to the Republicans 
since the first election of President 
Eisenhower. 


THERE IS NOW HOPE that 
at least one important civil rights 
bill will get through Congress this 
year. And hepe has not died yet 
for the curbing of filibusters. The 
civil rights bill that most congress- 
men hope to get passed in this 
session is the right-to vote the bill, 
which would make it a federal 
crime for any official or private 
person to interfere with the right 


of a citizen to vote in an election 
_ tainly a paper with faults, can 


for federal offices. 


As for curbing the filibuster, 
there have been introduced three 
proposals since the opening day 
efforts to change the senate rules 
were defeated. Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Ill) and 13 other Democrats 
have sponsored a resolution mak- 
ing it possible to close debate aft- 
er two days with a two-thirds vote 


of senators present, and to close, 


debate with a majority of those 
saree after a bill has been de- 
ated for 15 days. A measure to 
close debate with two-thirds of 
those present has been introduced 
by Sen. Knowland and another 


thing about civil rights, 


FUND DRIVE 


bills. 
There has been much progress 
in Congress towards doing some- 
but the 
/payoff is still dependent upon the 
voters following up their activity 
of last November. And that means 


letting the Congressmen know that) 
the eves of the folks back home are! 


upon him. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


aware NAACP lIawver who 
fought school integration. 

Life Magazine was caught in 
a blatant forgery on the Soviet 
Union by a scientist, all papers 
could have had the story, but 
WE WERE THE ONLY ONES 
TO PRINT IT, in a slashing 
story by Milly Salwen. 

That's the way it goes every 
week in the “Worker.” It is cer- 


stand improvement, and we are 
determined to improve it. Yet, 
we know, it would be a much 
poorer country if this voice of 
the people were suppressed. The 
great tragedy is that not all the 
government oppression and fake 
income tax persecutions could 
stop our voice—but failure of the 
fund drive could. 

Can we, any of us, let this 
happen? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MILK (THE POWDERED KIND), 
tomato juice and canned green beans are 
among the items that the Civil Defense 
Administration urges families to take with 
them when they retreat before H-bomb 
attacks. 

Informed that they were among 12 staple 
foods the government is testing for radiation pois- 
oning including contamination by the dread stron- 
tium-90, according to a Washington news dispatch 
(New York Post, Jan. 7), a CDA spokesman here 
displayed only mild interest. 

When first asked if the director of the New 
York CDA would be. available later in the day 
for an interview on strontium-90, Robert H. Mul- 
rean, in charge of public information, said, “On 
what?” | 
“Strontium-90—you know, one of the radio- 

active fallout hazards; the question is what the 
Civil Defense is doing about it,” The Worker 
reporter said. 

He checked, and back came the reply, “The 
General is awfully sorry, he just got back from a_ 
conference at City Hall, 
an interview, but the answer is we are following 
instructions of the AEC (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) on strentium-90, and for further information, 
contact AEC,” : 

The General is Maj.-Gen. Robert E. Condon, 
of the U..S. Air Force Reserve. | 

* 

THE REPORTER explained The Worker had 
sent for and obtained. quite a stack of publications 
put out by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. But a perusal of them had netted no in- 
formation about strontium-90. One, “What You 
Should Know about Radioactive Fallout,’ revised 
as of June, 1956, had no mention of it. 

“Oh, but that’s just a P manor said Mul- 
rean. “Well, here's quite a booklet, ‘Cue for 


Survival.’ I can't seem to find any mention of 
strontium-90 in it at all,” he was told. “And then 
there’s the “Technical Bulletin: A Digest of Tech- 


nical Infermation,’ with.some very nice charts on 


he won't be able to give © 


calling for a flat majority to have 
the right to close debate at any) 
time by Sen.* Wayne ‘Morse (D- 


, Raye, asey vr * 5 


the atom, showing 2 . process, 
and a whole table of dese tates, but though there’s 
_ (Continued on Page 13) 
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electrons, on the fission 
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STOCKYARDS WORKERS IN CP 
STRESS NEGRO-WHITE UNITY 


CHICAGO. —At the recently- tween the camp of Socialism and 
held convention of meat-packing|those people of the world seeking 
workers division of the Commu-|freedom from colonial rule. De- 
nist Party of Illineis, the continu-|spite the demagogic and hypo- 
ing struggle for Negro-white unityjcritical manner in which the capi- 
and the need for the united labor'talist camp utilized the conflict 
movement to organize the South|within Hungary, not only to con- 
by the united labor movement re-|fuse millions of people in the west- 
ceived central consideration. ern world, but also to hide the 

The convention highlighted the | handiwork of well-paid capitalist 
need to organize the South as ajagents, they have failed to achieve 
key to the national unity of Negro| their main objectives with this op- 
and white workers. In a report eration. One objective was to cover 
adopted ‘by the convention, de-;up the brazen conspiracy between 
tailed, reasoning. was presented as|Britain, France and Israel to smash 
to the benefits that would accrue|the independence of Egypt.” 
to the entire working class of the) Ip resolution form, the conven- 
nation as a result of the organiza-|tion concluded, “This convention 


tion of the South. reaffirms its belief in the principles 
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Giant St 


CHICAGO. — Steelworkers in 
this area may be affected by the 
‘behind the scenes struggle now tak- 
ing place over the planned merger 
of the Bethlehem and the Youngs- 
town steel companies. : 

At bottom, this is a battle be- 
tween Bethlehem, the No. 2 steel 
producer, and U. S. Steel, which | 
wants to maintain -its place as the; 


'merged corporation could even 


asin 


Justice Department ruling which 
barred the merger. While the gov- 
ernment eontends that the merger 
in the Midwest. ‘would “lessen free competition” in 
* the steel industry, it is pointed out 
HANGING on the merger is the;}that these two companies do no 
plan of Bethlehem to increase its! production in the Middle West, 
finished steel capacity by two mil-| where the Younstown plants are all 
‘lion tons in Chicago and one mil-| located. 
lion in Youngstown, Ohio. The government anti - merger 
With the Youngstown plant in/edict is seen as favoring U. S. Steel, 
East Chicago currently turning out! which now rules the industry, with 
about two and.a half million tons a capacity of over 40 million tons 


there are some reports that the 


challenge U. S. Steel for supremacy 


giant of the. industry. 


U. S. Stee] would remain the No. 1 
producer, but the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger would bring: 


' 


west market for the first time, And|— 


‘ 


The repert stated that, “If the of Marxism-Leninism as. the foun- 
most important objective of the) dation of our Party; that we pledge 
American working class in indus-| to build our Party, with its present 
trial America is to organize the name and its present form, with a 
unorganized industrial worker, then yiew to increased democracy with-' 
the most important area for or-|in the framework of democratic 
ganizing is the South. lf the chief! centralism: that we will continue 
obstacle to organizing the South to play a vanguard role in the 
is the racist gulf created between working class, particularly in the 
black and white workers, then or-' organized Jabor movement to ad- 
ganizing the South means bridging vance the welfare and interests of 
this gulf.” The convention further|the American people.” 
affirmed the fight for civil rights; Referring to the Draft Resolu- 
and against segreg&tion as the cen-... Soa Nosteeel ae 
tral rasponsibility facin the demo- On Of - the ie ——— sessaay ca 
cratic forces in America. | the convention stated that 

| % reject any implication that the 

IN REGARD to recent develop- overal! work ef our Party in the 
ments on the world scene, the con-|labor movement has been a form 
vention declared, “There is a of ‘interference’ in the internal af- 
growing spirit of cooperation be- fairs of the labor movement.” 


Hyde Park CP 
Puts Emphasis 
On Housing 


CHICAGO — A recommendation 
that the Illinois State Committee of| 
the Communist Party work out a 
comprehensive approach to the 
issue of housing highlighted a con-' 
vention of the partys Hyde Park 
Division. | 


| 


' 


Even if the merger goes through, | 


Bethlehem into the important Mid-| 


of sheet, strip and pipe, this would'a year. The merger would give 
mean that the Bethlehem-Youngs-| Bethlehem-Youngstown a combined 
town combine would be a strong! capacity of close to 30 million tons. 
runner-up to U. S. Steel in this} Both steel giants have financial 
area. ities which link them with the Mor- 

Bethlehem Steel is currently! gan interests. However, the current 
fighting in the ggourts against the hattle is seen as “a family dispute.” 


Electromotive Local 
Blasts Witch Hunt 


By SAM KUSHNER ‘eliminate any possibility of his 

CHICAGO. — The executive! (Llorca’s) ever being a party mem- 
board and shop committee of Loca] ber or _being a member of any 
719, UAW, representing the work-| group subversive to the United 
ers at the large General Motors} States.” The leaflet also announced 
Electromotive plants in LaGrange that Llorca indicated a willingness 
and on the South Side of Chicago, | '° take a lie test and has informed 
last week vigorously denounced the| president Walter Reuther of the 
stoo]pigeon testimony of an FBI in- UAW and Senator Paul Douglas of 
former. - his positron. 

Anselm Czarnowski, a profession-| The local statement said, “We, 


‘deal with maintaining Negro-white 


The parley urge d that an overall a] spy, pulp the finger on a number 
program be prepared which will ot Klectromotive workers recently, 
in the course of rattling off scores 
ag of names before the House Un- 
interracial communities. — It American Committee hearings in 


Was 


the executive board and shop com- 
mittee of Lecal 719, UAW, stand 
united agamst any action based on 
articles misrepresenting the true 
facts on any situation, or based en 


! 


| 


gro’ districts, it is 34.0 percent. 

Said the NAACP: “We be- 
lieve the discrepancy would be 
even more shocking if an actual 
survey of each school were made 
beeause this study does not re- 
flect the number of substitute 
teachers teaching in the Chi- 
cago schools.” 

ANOTHER section of the 
NAACP survey dealt with the 
average amount of meney spent 
in the various school districts 
for each pupil taught. This 
money covers both administra- 
tive and teaching salaries,  __ 

The Group I “white” school 


i | } = oT i ; 
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Percent 
394 
447.0 
23.0 
27.38 


of ae 4 »” 


District 7 
District 8 
District 106 
District 13 
Pc _NAACP’s 


white pupil than for each Negro.” 


tion facing the Hyde Park area. ‘from the plant there was Louis Gon was supported by the poe enn 
| . = | Delegates cited facts Show Llorea, chairman of Local 719 shop’ @ve board of the local and UAW 
etegates cited tacts to show, ‘regional director Robert Johnston 
| ‘that high rents are a big stumbling: ; . “OS 
| or & | . . ~! Czarnowski made his first public} One of the local union officers 
! | ie : appearance as a “stooloie” in the : 
I Ree Beh it. endorse ithe orincinie of demo grated communities. It was pointed’ ‘by any article in that labor sheet 
_— ris $ ‘inc emo-|~ | : » - 
: out that these and other related | cago. Since then he has become one} *5 the truth.” He added: “There 
nois, at its recent division con-|ciple of the Communist Party — must be dealt with on aol the “regulars” in producing utd for. on ane oun dened * Chien 
inois State also gave support to the proposals tes oe 
vention called on the Illinois State. g pp proposa rs | Un-American Comnnittee al members named in Czarnow- 
vention of the Communist Partv!the right to dissent. A number of ee ae ad : f a ied Oe 
7 THE first division convention’ ceedings fere the local executive board. No 
to a great emphasis in the delegates laid stress on the need eed BS. ’ 
= eegedlt ; ‘session was able to deal with hive The Local 719 executive board (2 was taken by the local. : 
organized struggle for goals out-|tO maintain a unity of action. | : 
. | covered in prepared resolutions ‘addressed to all the workers in thet bebe et § ae 
: , | rs ; ; : ne : local, stated: EO] r 
While declaring itself in agree- 8 gi Sa drive was voiced, with The discussion centered around of the Un-American Committee} 
ment with the main outlines of she mos: of the delegates taking Pce| ony in the Communist Party, the|hearings as an “article in the guilty rea = sic soneanes 
net a word o mony as report- 
lution, the convention stressed that by the convention. | S a | ; Pp 
the non- inevitability of war, pos-|/ A special resoluti dovt.' cratic centralism, the proposed new (the Chicago Tribune). The leaflet wit al idence” 
at, special resoluuon Was aGcop “+ party constitution, Negro - whi'e|stated that Llorca “has taken ac-|© as COmCiuSIVe “ee ence. ‘ 
of : , It wsa reported that many Flec- 
Socia and peaceful coexistence tacks on Communist Party leaders mae | Slinattes’ as dette ta tin ax: : 
A. Inter session is to take up the! UE = The leaflet also refereed tolte ult hand atthe Galeell Bot: 
sured through a waging of con-\of amnesty for those Communist|*ttugsle for peaceful coexistence,|") © ee ae | 
menees tae a he ee now in jail. Parties, work with mass move- | Communist Party to which Czar-|red-baiting attack rs militant work- 
A spirited discussion took place| THE convention, in a special, ™€"'s, the trade union forces in the 2OWski testified to under oath. _ fers. On the day after the hearing, 
on whether the Communist Party resolution on trade union unity] ’ : ‘copies of the Chicago Tribune 
ae : | ne eg — cp tae . a convention! ACCORDING to the Local 719;which prominently featured Czar- 
of organization at the coming con-| workers in all unions now, is that, followed the line o recent Na-| statement, Llorca has requested 
| the house committee for r€ ace arious tablés in 
meeting voted against any change ger of the AFL and CIO. To date,|were some amendments. One or hearing to "sieilia’ hie tut vii'tie oa : . 
in name or form. By almost unani- this unity is only a formal one, and two of the delegates also expressed : 
ed), the meeting voted against the rank-and-file movement to press 
National Committee recommenda- the leadership of the AFL-CIO to) WITH minor amendments, the 
jcarry’ out the promise of the mer-}convention approved the National 3 : 
that a committee be set up to ex-' ger. q ® | 
| lithic unity, democratic centralism, | ¢ er er amiver sary : J 
change. ‘United States should address it-|the name and the form of the party. | | | | 
= self primarily to this task of giving CHICAGO. — The memory of a Chicago founder of the Daily 
) amble to the new constitution, the 2 | 
tional convention make it crystal the fruits of the AFL-CIO merger. division convention supported the urday, Feb. 16, 7 p.m., at Milda Hall, 3142 S. Halsted. 
clear that the main factor in the}Other tasks of the Party should The banquet will mark the 33rd anniversary of the Daily Work- 
| ist-Leninist science,’ and opposed} €!, | ; 
should be the labor movement. In its responsibilities in the labor sees the language, “as inter-| died last fall, was one of those responsible for securing the funds 
further actions, the session voted movement.” : ‘g which made publication of the paper possible. For his entire life- 
The affair will feature a cultural program, and will mark a 
high point in the 1957 circulation drive which has just been launched. 
(Continued from Page 16) districts spend the following © 
District 3-A 6.0 amounts pre pupil: 
Flat Income Tax in fl. — 
| (Continued from page 16) and other revenue needs, Fewkes 
A school building program was “A flat income tax would tap 
poopeeen, eee 2 large sourees of mcome now un- 


ee e ® 
| TH ! 1 | fi, | 4 pointed out that this is a key ques-|Chicago. Among those he named | suit by association.” Llorca’s ac- 
‘committee. ; 
block in the effort to maintain inte-| told this reporter that “we don’t 
Claude Lighttoot trial here in Chi- 
of the Cemmunist Party of Jlji-;cratic centralism as a guiding prin-| wil) tae ten -epitchee te this loonl 
| ! ‘city wide, state and national basis, testimony at immigration hearings, 
tion Jational Con-'that assure the minority vie ints 2 . . 
Conven and the National Con ly vViewpolm paar and other such sordid pro- wsSki Ss testimony have appeared be- 
Beste resohition on the need for for the Communist Party, however, exe te 
lof the dozen topics which were|shop committee, in its statement 
lined in it. | Support for the c 4 : ” 
| ns aorta ao vee plants, referred to the “scare” story/|‘ , : 
‘mnoecent until they are proven 
National Committee’s draft reso-!in this discussion. Goals were set sat | 
function of the partv, demo-! world’s most anti-labor newspaper 
oe oe P Fitted in the Tribune is to be consid- 
sibility of a peaceful transition to'ed condemning the continued at- unity. tien to clear his name of any par- - A ows 
ive workers commen that 
of two systems, enly could be as- and also called for the granting anager te — 

the relations between Communist! Llerca’s alleged membership in the ors company was involved im this 
achievement of these goals. * 

community, the road to socialism. . it was disclosed that dozens of 
should change its name and form declared, “The main task facing the: : 

‘nowskis testimony were carefully 
vention. By unanimous action, the | of realizing the, fruits of the mer-| tional Cemmittee documents. There | ' 
mous action (one delegate abstain-|it will remain so until there is aj differences. ms ro W Lk r d 1 
tion to the national convention; q | 

Committee documents on mono- 

In the discussion on the pre-| ! 
THE parley urged that the na- leadership in the drive to realize Worker, Alfred Wagenknecht, will be honored at a banquet on Sat- 
phrase, “basing ourselves on Marx- ! . ) | 
developing anti-monopoly coalition take a secondary status to that of er, which began publishing in Chicago in 1924, Wagenknecht, who 
prete te 
time, Wagenknecht was a devoted builder of the Marxist press. 
| & 
Schools Unequal for Negro-White ~ ; 
District 3-B District 1 i igh f | 
6.8 
buildings and teaching materials. stated: 
fety and health haz- fairly escaping taxation. It would 


District 16 District 2 

By contrast, these are the. per- District 3 
centages of inexperienced teach- District -6 

ards; (b) ending double-shifts. bring in more money than a sales 

Lack of revenue has kept Chi- tax at the same rate, and could 

| cago and downstate schools in a be increased in the future with 


ers in the Group III school dis- The Group III “ 

tricts school. districts spend these 
- state of erisis. In recommending _ less serious effects upon our state 
la flat income tax to meet ‘these | See 


For the grou 


amounts per pupil: 
economy.” ~~ 
. ,4 Tyan | {. °, cP, ‘ 


a }- 


4 4, : a | , Bw, ; : ‘ ‘ Be ’ 
“Cae % ples ‘ ry Q> ay ¥) 


Schooling Unequal ‘for @RGEur TOWN ALLEY 
Negro and White Here 22222202 


CHICAGO. — One difference - ae 7 
schools andl segregation a | BIG battle building up against the skilled trades program pro- 
posed at Chicago confab, where Walter Reuther agreed to skilled 


sissippi schools is this: there, it 
striking if they don’t fier demands. Production people don’t like. It 


is by law; here, it is “by fact.” 
That is the contention of the Tanti ci a sizzler of a debate at the UAW April 7 convention in At- 
antic ‘ ity. 


Chicago branch of the National 
Association for the Advance- 


THE “Voice of 212,” UAW newspaper has a moot question in 
its last issue, “Is it time to build a labor party now?” Lots of people 
after what happened to Rule 22, might ask themselves the same ques- 


ment of Colored People. 

The accompanying map illus- 
trates the NAACP charge that 
the Chicago school district 
boundaries, as they now exist, 
tend to “reinforce” the pattern of 
segregation in housing in this 
city. It is the responsibility of 
the Chicago Board of Education 


Spry 20. 76 


to work aggressively to counter- 
act segregation, says the NAACP. 
* 


THE map also points up some 
examples from a factual survey 
by the NAACP on how the 
school ‘system here is unequal 
aud discriminatory. 

The organization examined a 
group of school districts with vir- 
tually all - white enrollment 
(Croup 1 on map). These are 
Districts No. 1, 2, 3-A, 3-B and 
16, all located on the fringes of 
the city. 

Then the NAACP selected four 
school districts (Group III) on 
map) with practically all-Negro 
student bodies. These are Dis- 
tricts No. 7, 8, 10 and 13, locat- 
ed on the South Side and West 
Side. 

One conclusion drawn by the 
NAACP is that there are more 
inexperienced teachers assigned 
i» “Negro” schools than _ to 
“white” schools. 

. 

THE survey cited the fullow- 
ing percentages of inexperienced 
teachers.in the Group I school 
districts: 


District ] 
District 2 Bi 6 
(Continued on Page 15) 


GROUP LI 
(WHITE) 


be 


. GROUP I ie, ee 
(NEGRO) | 

; 

DISTRICT 9 


ee 
to, 


| 


SOME of the Chicago school districts dealt with in the NAACP 
report on segregation and discrimination in the Chicago schools are 


shown on this map. 


oe 
Ot 


| 


legucherentpenie aid 


CHICAGO. — The survey of 
the NAACP showing unequal 
treatment of Negro and white 
pupils in Chicago schools made 
a detailed study of the grade 
schools in one school district. 


In the West Side 9th district, 
which has school enrollments 
ranging from predominantly 
white to predominantly Negro, 
the NAACP showed this con- 
trast: 


“The range of aoa 
teachers is from 0.0 per cent 
(‘white’ school) to 90.0 per cent 
(‘Negro school).” 

This is the breakdown on the 
percentage of imexperienc 
ed teachers: 

Longfellow (white) 

Shields (white) 

Gary (white) 

Byrne (white) 

Corkery (white) 

Edwards 

Creen 

Hearst 

Bverett oa ae 12:3% 
Walsh 

Armour : 
Shorten (oe 15.0% 
MeCoresie® 2 15.6% 
PNG i ee 15.8% 
(ee 3 i ee 16.1% 
Whittier . 


Teachers Union Leads F ight 
‘or Flat Income Tax in State 


CHICAGO. — An income tax 
for Illinois—or another increase 
in the sales tax? 


Those are the alternatives in 
the coming struggle in the Illi- 
nois Legislature over more rev- 
enue, 


The demand for an income tax 
has gained more strength than at 
any time in recent years. The 
strongest advocate is the Illinois 
labor movement, with the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union now in the 
forefront of this drive. 

* 

WITH the schools facing the 
most critical need for more state 
funds, the teachers union is re- 
jeciing the proposal of state offi- 
cials that the sales tax be in- 
creased. 


John Fewkes, president of the 

E hicago Teachers Union, said 
that after making study of taxa- 

tion in the 48 states, the union 

came to these conclusions: 

1. That a gradual state income 
tax is the most equitable and fair 
source of revenue with which to 
take care of the state’s needs. 
This form of taxes should even- 
tually replace the sales tax. 

2. That the sales tax is a re- 
gressive and unfair tax which 
places an unfair burden upon the 
lower income families. 

3. That a flat or ungraduated 
income tax is ‘a less regressive 
and less unfair tax than a sales 


tax and is both preferable and. 


possible to adopt under the pres- 
ent state law. 

| ¥* 

., FEWKES ‘said that since ‘the 


nois, 


Blue Ballot was defeated in the 
November election, state officials 
have been stating that an in- 
crease in the sales tax will be 
necessary in order to secure an 
additional 100 million § dollars 
which the state will need for the 
coming two years. 

The teachers union head warn- 
ed that any move to boost the 
present three percent sales tax 
would meet with “stubborn resis- 
tance’ from the people of IIli- 
nois. 


He pointed out that only be- 
cause an extreme fund emergency 
faced the public schools and 
the welfzre institutions in the last 
session of the Illinois Legislature 


that the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association 
temporarily dropped their strong 
resistance to an increase in the 


sales tax. 
* 


HOWEVER, although the fi- 
nancial needs are pressing, no 
further sales tax boost. will be 
supported, Fewkes said. 


Among the main needs for in- 
creased school funds is to raise 
teachers’ salaries. The Chicago 
Teachers Union favors a $300 a 
year boost for each teacher. 


Claiming lack of funds, the 
Chicago Board of Education said 


this week that no increase in 
teachers’ salaries would be _ in- 
cluded in its new budget. 

The recent school board hear- 
ings in Chicago brough¢ out the 
ead for increased pes x! build- 
ings, additions and improve- 
ments. Superintendent Benjamin 
Willis admitted that the number 
of children on double shifts has 
gone up from 9,000 last year to 
17,000. 

* 

THE Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has recom- 
mended increased teachers’ sal- 
aries, more clerical help, the low- 
ering of class loads, improved 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Burr rou oe 
Healy 


Cooper 

Hammond 

Plamondon 

Froebel 

WE oa keto 3 
Twain 

Burns 


Chalmers ) 

Howland (Negro) 

Penn (Negro) .........- 
Lawson (Negro) 


Pope (Negro) 
Hess (Negro) 


Stress National 
Group Activity 


CHICAGO.—Action was taken 
by the recently-held Southwest Side 
convention of the Communist Party 
calling upon the national conven- 
tion of the CP to place the ques- 
tion of work among the national 
groups as an important phase of 
the Party's work. The convention 
also called attention to what it 
ccnsidered “serious errors of omis- 
sion” in dealing with work among 
the youth and the women in the 
Draft Resolution. | 

A major debate took place on 
the resolution recently adopted by 
the National Committee on the 
question of democratic centralism. 
The rmuajority at the convention 
stated that this resolution consti- 
tuted a weakening of the principles 
of democratic centralism and voted 
agiinst it. One delegate voted 
against the majority position and. 
four others abstained from voting. 

Endorsement of the Illinois 
State Committee action against a 
change in the form and name of 
the organization at the coming 
national convention was. voted by 


the delegates. The state commit- 
tees amendment: to the preamble 
of the constitution was also ap- 
provedsby action of the convention, 


Here's What's Wrong With Iilinois Taxes 


These answers to questions will 
give our readers a sim plified pic- 
ture of the tax problem in. LIli- 
especially as_ it 
with the need for increased funds 
for schools. 

Q. How did we get stuck with 
the sales tax? 

A. The three percent sales tax 
was passed in 1933 as a substi- 
tute for the tax on real estate. 
The sales tax was passed to meet 
the dire need for relief funds. It 
was later lowered to two per- 
cent. In 1955, it was raised to two 
and a half percent and the cities 
permitted. to add- another half 
cent, 


Q. Is this. how other states 


levy. taxes?. 


connects 


A. Some have sales taxes. But 
Illinois is one of the worst three 
states in the U. S. in terms of the 
amount of money acquired 
through the sales - tax. Eighty- 
two percent of. Illinois revenue 
comes from this one source. 

Q. Are there fairer forms of 
taxation? 

A. Yes, 33 other states have 


either a flat income tax with’ the 


same rate for everyone or a 


graduated income tax, with those 


in the higher income. brackets 


payin 


states have taxes on corporation 
incomes, taxes on profits from 
natural resources; classified prop- 


erty taxes: However, ‘these taxes 


igher rate than those ~ 
with lower incomes... Also, other — 


now bring in only limited funds — 


in states that have them. 

Q. Is an income tax possible 
in Illinois? 

A. In 1932, the Supreme. 
Court of Hlinois declared a grad- 
uated income tax unconstitution- 
al. Many groups feel that it is 


necessary to get the state consti- 


tution amended before such a tax 
can be made to stick. However, 
there is no bar at- present to a 
flat or ungraduated income tax. 

Q. How would a flat income 
tax compare with the sale tax? 


A. With the sales tax, persons 


in ‘the lower income - brackets 
(below :$5,000): pay more than 
three times as large a percent- 
age of their income: as ‘do’ per- 


sons in the upper brackets. With 
a flat-income tax, the rate would 
be the same for all, but at least, . 
the higher income groups would 
have to pay the same rate of 
taxes, not a lower rate. - 

Q. What about federal aid for 
schools? 

A. All to the good: But there 
is no “immediate outlook for the 


kind of federal aid- that would 


solve the -Illinois problem. The 

Kelley Bill, which came closest — 
to passage in the eo Congress, — 
would have — ed $11 per - 
child of | age. Estimates for 
1957 -indicate that education in. 
Chicago will cost $350 a year 

per elementary child and $500 - 
per year for high school students. © - 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


| HQ of Anti-Labor Spy | 
Web Bared in Miami | 


_A LABOR SPY agency of former FBI men with links to a national anti-union network 
uncovered in Florida has aroused fear in trade union circles of a revival of the menace that 


blanketed every industrial center of 


with an unfair labor 
practices charge filed 


with the National Labor 
Board by Teamsters, Local 
290, Miami, which contains 


‘the affidavits of three former 


_ hired informers of the agency. 
The company charged with 


Reenteread as second clare matter Oct 224, 1947. at tne pos. 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


—— 
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Why Ads Won t Save Us 


FRIENDS—as they begin the commercials over radio 
and TV—friends, we are in trouble. We know you are people 
who like a fact and a figure better than a windy phrase, so 
here are the figures for the past three weeks of our $50,000 
fund drive: Week of Dec. 30th—received $3,450. Week of 


Jan. 4th — received $1,994.02. 77 alia 


Ge» Price 10 Cents 


‘of 


sounding the alarm, revealed tuat 


using the spy agency to dog 
its workers and inform upon them 


‘is Maule Industries. 


The Labor Citizen, official paper 
the Miami and State AFL, 


a “statewide labor spy ring” was 
uncovered which was in the busi- 


— January 13, 1957 , 
‘posed of former FBI men with 


Week of Jan. 11th, this week — Received last week -$ 1,627.75 
Total to date ~~____$38,204.77 
STILL TO GO ___-_ $11,796.00 

Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributiens to 


received $1,627. 

This means a steady downhill 
pace, and we are still almost $12, 
000 away from the completion 
of the drive. We have explained 


ness of “placement of informers 
inside unions by an agency com- 


headquarters in Miami.” 
The Labor Citizen also said 


is linked to a nationwide organi- 
zation that furnishes employers 
with hirelings to serve inside unions 
lor espionage purposes. 

* 

THE LABOR CITIZEN  dis- 
closed that the three former mem 
bers of the stable of informers gavx 

the union sworn statements thev 
were employed by special agent 
-investigators,. with offices in the 
Ainsley Building. A telephone list- 
ing identified the outfit as “an or- 
‘ganization of former FBI agents 
‘offering comnlete nationwide cov-, 


| evidence indicates the Miami onttfit 


HARRY BENNETT, director 
of the Ford Motor Comapny’s 
notorious anti-labor spy system 
during the thirties. 


the country in the thirties, The disclosure came to light 


pe 


emploves. 

Jacob Pavelsky, one of the un- 
dercover informers, who submitted 
an affidavit, said his duty was to 
“get the lowdown” on Dave Frech- 
ette, secretary-treasurer of Local 
290. He was sent to New York, 
where Frechette had been active 
in the Teamsters unicn for some 
years, to check on his record, but 
found the union vfficial “had no 
police record” and “there were no 
marks against him.” 

It was notewortliy that the sme 
technique empioyed by the FBI in 
its “loyalty” and “anti-Commun- 
ism” operations was put to use in 
Miami. Finding something in a per- 
son's past which can be used 
against him as a club or would 
make him suspectible to “pressure” 
is the age-old tactic. 

| * 

PAVELSKY also had to report 
to a special agent on which Maule 
emploves were active in the union. 

Similar spy work was done for 
a major airline, a large utilities 
firm, a company making construc- 
tion products, a wholesale grocery 
comapny, department stores and 
food chains. 

Pavelsky said bis instructions 
when employed by the airline were 
to fine information about “which 
individuals the company could 
bring pressure on.” 

Another of the undercover in- 
formers, George R. Huft, who said 


‘he worked as “security. chief” of 


oh ‘ “tots | . x ce . ; ; 

oa Box 23, Cooper Station, ‘erage for civil and criminal inves-| checking on pilfering and as plaat 

YC 3, NY.You can, if you so | tigations,” according to the Labor guards. They are however, directed 

desire, buy postal money orders ‘Citizen 
or bank checks without revealing |. . | 

b Cnecks ut revealing [he operatives hired by firms|keep employers posted on the ac- 


identity. | | gia . 
‘ y | are ostensibly . for the duty of tivities. and sentiments of their 


Special Agents Investigators, staed 

strikebreaking was also on the list 

ito join unions and are required tol of duties. 

The airline oneratives even fur- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


before that this was a minimum 
amount for a peoples paper to 
keep going, and that it was gear- 
ed to end with the old year. So 
we are in desperate shape, un- 


less there is a sudden rush of big 
business: advertising, which is 
what keeps the big money pap- 
ers in the chips. While you pay 
but 10 cents for The Worker, the 
cost of putting out a single copy 
runs closer to 50 cents. Advertis- 
ing makes the difference, if you 
don’t care about having big busi- 
ness policies satisfactory to the 
advertisers. For us, the difter- 
ence must come from you, the 
people. ... 

A look at last week’s issue wil 
show that big business advyer- 
tising is hardly likely to come 
to our rescue ... and also shows 
what is at stake if this paper is 
forced out of existence through 
lack of money, for who else. will 
print such stories? 

A penetrating analysis of the 
so called “Eisenhower Doctrine’ 
by A. B. Magil, the real story 
behind the hottest headline of 
the week. 


A continuation of the Work- 


‘An Expert Analyzes Life’s Typewritten Evidence 


wipls 
| T — .AVESTIONE De 


er's one-paper crusade to make 
the country aware of the perils 
of H-bomb strontium-90 fallout, 


in Virginia Gardner's imterview 


with a scientist who said blunt- 
ly it was “crazy” to explode any 
more bombs without knowing 
what they would to do us. 


A dramatic reminder to the | 


government which is vindictive- 


ly harrying Joe Louis on back : 


taxes of how the same Joe Louis 


risked his title for nothing in | 
1942 to get the proceeds to Navy | 
Relief, how much cash he con- | 
tributed and how high officials | 
praised his patriotism. An ex- | 
clusive sports feature by Lester — 


Rodney. 

Realistic outlook for 1957 on 
the so called “boom” economy, 
by George Morris. : 
Revealing the threats to a Del- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON 
THE PRESS notices have said, 
and history will record that on 
Jan. 2, 1957, a group of Negro 
ministers, numbering around 200, 
held a conference here, visited 
Congressmen and the White 
House, made a few public state- 
ments, and then went back to 
preach less mundane sermons. 
But the meeting of Negro 
ministers in the Mt. Carmel Bap- 
tist Church on Jan. 2 was much 
more than that, for these were 
not just preachers but warriors, 
fighting a new kind of battle 
with new weapons. These were 
generals planning campaigns, but 
- eschewing ‘the brittle, unembel- 
lished speech of the' military. 


Ahab Is B 


—_— — 


These two hundred ministers 
had come to announce the death 
of segregation and second class 
citizenship for. Negroes in the 
South, declared the Rev. F. i. 
Shuttlesworth, the slight, sharp- 
featured Baptist minister whose 
home had been bombed from 
under him on Christmas night: 

“, « » Shall walk where men 
walk; shall sit where men sit, in- 
cluding the front seat of buses.” 

And again, in the words of 
the Rev. Shuttlesworth, 

“Negroes in the South have 
seen the light and are arising and 
shaking themselves from the 
dust of oppression. . . . Segrega- 


tion has got to go... . There is — 


no retreat.” VERS Bivens 
EVERYONE had been led te 


J — QUESTIONED. 


Staers CONVERGE 


~- STANDARD_ 


' 


Csr iif! OCT 


MORE CIRCVLAR ?e 
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) Martin K. Tytell, expert on questioned documents, prepared this comparison of 
the two specimens of typing which Life’s Isaac Don Levine. said came from typewriters 
of the same model and make. For a case history of Levine, see page 2. For Tytells own 


‘expose, see page 3. 


believe that this was a mass 
lobbying operation, limited to 
pressing for. passage of civil 
rights legislation. But it was a 
gathering of prophets urging 
upon themselves the zeal of Eli- 
jah who in ancient Israel had 
suffered under the oppressive 
rule of King Ahab because he 
challenged Ahab’s sin and de- 
nounced Ahab’s greed and ven- 
ality. 

It was the Rev. William Hol- 
mes Borders, pastor of Atlanta's 
Wheat Street Baptist Church 
who reminded his colleagues of 
Elijah and Ahab and how Elijah 
had not quaked in‘ fear before 
“power in high places.” . 

He described’ how Ahab’s 
wife, Jezebel had Naboth, the 


farmer, stoned to death for with- 
holding his inherited vineyard 
from Ahab. And then how Eli- 
jah had confronted Ahab to de- 
nounce the brutal oppression. 
Are we ready to fulfill the roles 
of modern prophets in. the man- 
ner of Elijah? Mr. Borders asked, 
before proceeding: to make his al- 
lusion concrete. — - 

“Naboth symbolizes for us’— 
(I am quoting Mr. Borders from 
memory) — “anyone from Buda- 
pest to Birmingham, in Europe, 
Africa or Asia, who is denied his 
civil and human rights, Naboth 
symbolizes poor working men 
anywhere who are exploited by 
the rich and denied their rights 


‘gs men. Naboth symbolizes. the — 


southern Negro in the U. S. who 


eing Challenged by a Host of Elijahs 


is the victim of sin in high places, _ 

“Are we ready to fulfill our — 
prophetic roles and challenge the 
Ahabs of our day? Are we ready 
as representatives of the E-:ernal 
God to speak up for the Na- 
boths and in doing so help 
bring nearer God’s Kingdom?” 

AT THIS POINT in his 
speech Mr. Borders lowered his 
voice and spoke conversationally 
to his colleagues: 

“Well, let me tell you, if you 
are not ready to challenge our- 
Ahabs then brother you'd just 
as well turn in your creden‘iais 
to God, for you cannot serve the 
Eternal.” 

Affirmation was — shouted, 
stomped: and applauded. for this — 

(Continyed on Page 13) 
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Labor Breaks Through at Miami Beach — 


MILITANCY, NEGRO-WHITE unity and a 20-month persistence by the Hotel 
Workers Union, has brought the first major victory in Miami Beach and a_break-| 


through for labor in the deep South. The hotel association of the giant playground 
area, representing 180 hotels, sign- mami 
ed on the dotted line in the Miami THE OUTLOOK is that Miami 
Beach city council eps eh a apm = hoo 
. <é a t ?f - beco 
vm Beg that ey effect réleaded its| influence for progress in the south- 
members from a ban on union con-/ern metropolis. The success in Mi-|with its claim that the hotels are| 
tracts. ‘ami will unquestionably spur the | not in interstate commerce. Every 
General terms, such as a ) aoe movement for a general organizing; effort to get the Florida govern- 
ceiling weekly (some hotels are on| drive. } | ment or legislature to meet the 
54 hours) were included in the, The strike cost the international problem was of no avail. 
pact, but the pact must be imple-|union an estimated $2,000,000. IN RECENT MONTHS a num- 
mented by agreements with — The grand York corner a of the ber of the major hotels broke with 
individual hotel. There is still a} union st out particularly in so- 
great deal of work to be done, be-|lidarity avtien both in finances and 
cause the individual hotels are also| by all sorts of we to the pub- 
“free” not to agree to a pact. But;lic, including radio spots, not to 
the feeling is the most serious hur-| patronize the struck hotels. 
was among the 


dle has been overcome and by the} The eee 
time the struggle runs its full! most bitterly fought in recent union 
history. It was made all the more 


course, 20,000 workers, thousands 
of them low-paid Negro women,| difficult because there is no law 
in the Florida or state agency that 


will be in the union and under 
contracts. ‘has anything to do with labor re- 


lations or has jurisdiction to set a 
‘collective bargaining election. The| 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
fused to take jurisdiction in line 


pressure of the boycott’ aud the 


union’s determination to press the 
strike for the duration, finally 
forced the powerful hotel associ- 
‘ation to reach a deeision as the 
winter season got under way. 


the workers were up against sweep- 
ing injunctions. 


k kk 
|NEXT WEEK 


In our next issue Worker re- 
porter Milly Salwen interviews | 
Robert T. Elson, deputy man- | 
aging editor of Life magazine, 
about the anti-Soviet forgery it 
published in its April 23 issue. 
Our ‘reporter also imterviews 
Life’s document expert, Albert 
D. Osborn, and Cass Canfield, 


—— ue - eee e  e 


Rule 22 Vote Raises 
Hope for Congress 
Action on Vote Right 


WASHINGTON.— The GOP-Dixiecrat coalition which. 
has stood athwart the legislative road to civil rights in the orn, and 
U.S. Senate has been whittled down somewhat since it was) J® editor-in-chief of Coward- 
established in 1949.. i r McCann, which published in 

ré}. 


ie : i book form an expanded version 
id ge naep de ~ ne oy ie me IN ADDITION to these moves! of the Life article. 
; wainst the filibuster, Sen. Dirk-| 


a growing “Hely Alkance,” the *™ . 
Harlem congressman holds. And il rights efforts, has introduced the} 


the association and signed. The} 


f 


For most of the strike period,| 


Powell (D- is now faced with'‘ iaemaiia tena pend 


the vote on the motion by Sen, | Eisenhower Civil Rights Omnibus} 
rs Satay ere te (D-NMex) to clealing with the right to vote, es- 


ISAAC DON LEVINE, author 


of the Life magazine article dis- 
cussed on page 3, has been - 
ing off anti-Soviet political 
for nearly 40 years. He is the old- 
est of the table of hate-Russia prop- 
ogandists who for years fed at the 
trough of the Hearst press. 


ery 


Born in Mosir, Russia, in 1892, 
Levine blossomed out as an “ex- 
pert” on Russia only a few years 
after his arrival in this country 
in 1911. In the April. 1917 issue 
of “Review of Reviews” he hail- 
ed the Kerensky regime, which 
tried to prevent the Russian peo- 
ple from dumping the capitalists 
and establishing socialism, as 
“the cream of Russia.” Less than 
two years later, in the New 
Republic (Feb. 15, 1919) he de- 
nounced Kerensky for not hav- 
ing crushed the Soviets. 

The “authoritative” nature of 
Levine’s writings on the Soviet 
Union may be judged from the 
following statement in his book 
“Red Smoke,” published in 1932: 

“Russia, as far as natural re- 
sources are concerned, ranks 
among the lowest countries in 
the world. In fact, agriculturally 
these resourees are just as inade- 
quate for the huge and growing 
population as the mineral re- 
sourees are for industrial prog- 
ress.” 

: * 

ONE of Levine's specialities 
is ghost-writing for ether anti- 
Sovieteers. In his syndicated col- 
umn Leonard Lyons reported 
(March 15, 1943) that the mem- 
ories of the late “General” Wal- 
ter Krivitsky, whieh first appear- 
ed in the Saturday Evening Pest 


4 Decades of Anti-Seviet Fakery 


ISAAC DON LEVINE 


and later in book form, had been 
ghosted by Levine. He has done 
other jobs of that sort, 


After the war Levine edited 
the reactionary magazine Plain 
Talk, backed by Alfred Kohlberg, 
wealthy business man and head 
of the pro-Chiang Kai-shek 
“China Lobby.” One of Levines’s 
exploits in this period, was his 
partnership with Whittaker 
Chambers, the pumpkin wizard, 
in smearing New Dealers as So- 
viet spies. * 

IT WAS to Levine that Cham- 
bers first went for advice when 
he decided to point his finger 
in any direction that suited ‘his 
fancy. In 1948 both performed 
before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. One of 
those fingered by Levine in sec- 
ret testimony on Dec. 8, 1948, 
was Laurence Duggan, former 
state department official. Twelve 
days later Duggan “fell or jump- « 
ed” to his death from his 16th 
floor office in a midtown build- 


Levine told a press conference 
he believed Duggan was “inno- 
cent” and denied he told the Un- 


American Committee Duggan > 


had passed documents to Cham- 

bers. But the committee had al- 

ready released Levine's secret 

testimony in which he accused 
of doing just that. 

One of the byproducts of the 
Levine - Chambers partnership 
was the frameup of another form- 
er State Department official, Al- 
ger Hiss, whom they succeeded 
in sending to jai! on a perjury 
charge. 


ay tablishing a civil rights commis- 

change the rules indicates this. |“ 
The “U Alliance” vote jn} 0@,more authority for the Attor- 
nholy of€ Miney General in civil s matters 


1949 was 63 against 23. This tee ond ereation of a Civ rights divi- 


We Interview Civilian Defense 


. it was 55 to 38. The reduction in|, ;, the Justice Department 
strength of the GOP-Dixiecrat al- Similar moves have been made in 


TT 


liance is eredited to changes in’. House and Cs: te Rod Wil Mr Gi a if 
the political climate in the Middle; "a iis report | df Mrs rf] ak 
West, whose Republican represen- promises t) Rave the Sie a : * Qn | : Zen é 


out early to avoid the last migute 
rush for adjournment. 

Of course, besides the filibuster, 
the Southerners have another 
threat in the Senate—that of Sen. 


tatives have almost traditionally 
voted with the Southerners. And 
to some extent it is due to the in- 
crease in Negro voting strength in| 
the Far West, principally in Cali-'tames O. Eastland (D-Miss} who, | 
fornia. if he still heads the Senate Judi-| 
Fhese ci in the voting |ciary Committee, will have almost| 
maps have made senators such *Siveto power over most civil rights 
William F. Knowland (R-Calif),! bills. 
Everett Dirksen (R-Hl) and Thom-| here has been much mrosress 
as Kuchel (R-Calif) change their! ; Congress towende dal a 
attitudes somewhat on the civil thing pe, Bites civil eee, dr the| 
rights issue. And then there has payoff is still dependent upon the! . 
also been an increase in the Ne-| voters following up their activity 
gro vote in the South. It was prov- | of Jast November. And that means 
en in some Alabama cities and In Jetting the Congressmen know that 
the State of Virginia that the Ne-|the eyes of the folks back home anal 
gro vote can be decisive, SINCE | Upon col 
many traditional Southern voters — 


have switched to the Republicans FUND DRIVE 


since the first election of President 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Eisenhower. 
THERE IS NOW HOPE that 
aware NAACP lawyer who | 
feught school integration. 


at least one important civil rights 

bill will get through Congress this 

year. And hope has not died yet} Life Magazine was caught in 

for the curbing of filibusters. The| a blatant forgery on the Soviet 
Union by a scientist, all papers 
could have had the story, but 


civil rights bill that mest congress- 
WE WERE THE ONLY ONES 


men hope to get passed in this 
session is the right to vote the bill,, 

TO PRINT IT, in a slashing. 
story by Milly Salwen. 


which would make it a federal 

crime for any official or private} 

person to interfere with the right That's the way it goes every 
week in the “Worker.” It is cer- 

| tainly a paper with faults, can 


of a citizen to vote in an election 
stand improvement, and we are 


for federal offices. : 
As for curbing the filibuster,| , 
| determined to improve it. Yet, 
we know, it would be a much 


there have been intreduced three 
poorer country if this voice of 


proposals since the opening day 

efforts to change the senate rules 

were defeated. Sen. Paul Douglas the people were suppressed. The 
great tragedy is that not all the 
government oppression and fake 


(D-Ill) and 13 other Democrats 
income tax persecutions could 


have sponsored a resohition mak- 
ing it possible to close dehate aft- 

stop our voice—but failure of the | 
fund drive could. 


er two days with a two-thirds vote 
of senators present, and to close 

Can we, any of us, let this 
happen? 


BETWEEN 


By VIRGINIA 


Sr-90 Into Their Bomb Shelters? 


GARDNER 


MILK (THE POWDERED KIND), 
tomato juice and canned green beans are 
among the items that the Civil Defense 
Administration urges families to take with 
them when they retreat before H-bomb 


attacks. 


Informed that they were among 12 staple 
foods the government is testing for radiation pois- 
oning including contamination by the dread stron- 
tium-90, according to a Washington news dispatch 
(New York Post, Jan. 7), a CDA spokesman here 
displayed only mild interest. 

When first asked if the director of the New 
York CDA would be available later in the day 


FOR 
YOUR 


SURVIVAL were: 


for an interview on strontium-90, Robert H. Mul- 
rean, in charge of public information, said, “On 


“Strontium-90—you know, one of the radio- 


active fallout hazards; the question is what the 


Civil Defense is 
reporter said. 
He checked, 


doing about it,” The. Worker 
and back came the reply, “The 


General is awfully sorry, he just got -back from’a 
conference at City Hall, he won't be able to give 
an interview, but the answer is we are following 
instructions of the AEC (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) on strontium-90, and for further information, 


contact AEC.” 
The General 
of the U. S. Air F 


is Maj.-Gen. Robert E. Condon, 
orce. Reserve. 
* 


THE REPORTER explained The Worker had 
sent for and obtained quite a stack of publications 


put out by the Feder 


Civil Defense Administra- 


tion. But a perusal of them had netted no in- 


formation about 


strontium-90. One, “What You 


Should Know about Radioactive Fallout,’ revised 


as of June, 1956, 


debate with a majority of those’ 
reset after a bill has been de- 
Let us really hear from you. | 
We ask all te quickly | 


ated for 15 days. A measure to 
groups 
finish with this drive. Go after | 


@ FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Survival.’ I can’t 


— > 


close debate with two-thirds of 
those present has been introduced , 
friends who would be happy to | 
give something if they knew The 


‘-1 


“Oh, but that's just a 
rean. “Well, here's quite a 


had no mention of it. 
mphlet,” said Mub 
ick booklet; ‘Cue for 


seem to find any mention of 


strontium-90 in it at all,” he was told. “And thea 
there’s the “Technical Bulletin: A Digest of Tech- 
nical Information,’ with some very nice charts on 
the atom, shewing 


electrons, on tlie fission process, 


-, and a whole table, of dose rates, but. though there's.» 
eed ‘ (Continued on Page,'13),. hh maar SBE get 


yweol i ta‘ eny “efefes Og “Sl “adore 1 pyle 


by Sen. Knowland and another 
‘Worker was in danger of, being |- \ oe al 


calling for a flat majority to have: 
the right to close debate ‘at any 
forced out of business, eal bs 
SG G1) ' in) >) 7484 ‘Bead abst 


time “by ‘Sen?’ Wayne Morse‘ (D- : 


{a ‘ z 
‘ “ Gyiks 
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A True Detective Story 
How Stalin Letter’ Was Proved a Forgery 


On April 23, 1956, Life Magazine, one of the most influential mass-circulation media in the United States, published 
an article by the prominent journalist, Isaac Don Levine, entitled “Stalin's Great Secret.” The substance of the article was that 
the late dictator of the Soviet Union Joseph Stalin had been a Czarist spy in pre-revol utionary days, working for the government 


against his revolutionary com- 


rades. In support of this.con-, 
tention was produced a type- 
written document purported- 


mcsescet (A DOCUMENT ON STALIN AS CZARIST SPY 


min in St. ni cong July 12, 
1918. To substantiate the authen-: 
ticity of this document, which iden- 
tified Stalin as a Czarist spy,.an- 
other letter, an official communi- 
cation from the Russian acting di- 
rector of the Department of Police: 
dated Nov. 5, 1912, was present- 
ed as a “standard,” in document 
examiners parlance. | 
The Life article asserted that the 
Stalin-Yeremin document and the 
standard were both typed on the) 
“same model and same make’ of 
pewriter. Mr. Levine cited a noted 
Jocument examiner, Mr. Albert D.| 
Osborn, in support of this finding. | 
Mr. Levine's article was later ex-, 
rere into a book published so | 
er this year by Coward-McCann. | 
* | 


THE Life article was of great! 
interest to me, and I read it care-| 
fully. Having devoted a lifetime to 
the study of type and typewriters, | 
and having engaged in document! 
examination for many years, I was 
especially attracted by the com- 
parison of the Stalin-Yeremin letter 
and the standard, as presented in 
photographs accompanying the ar- 
ticle. 
Even working from the photo- 
graphs reprinted in the magazine, 
it was obvious to me that these 
documents were NOT typed on the) 
same model typewriter, and in that 
respect at least the Life article was 
inaccurate. | 

The next day, I obtained from’ 
Life a- number of reprints of the 
article. These reprints were dis-' 
tributed by me to my classes in| 
Police Science at Brooklyn College 
for examination. The students in 
my classes easily detected 25 differ- 
ences in type design between the 
two documents, and none of the 
students in the group was of the 
Opinion that the Stalin-Yeremin let- 
ter and the standard could have 
been typed on the same model or 
make of machine. 

My interest in questioned docu- 


; 
’ 
' 


ments led me to request an exaM-/| the Remington plant in Elmira and | 
ination of the originals of both let-|at the offices of the company in! 


ters. I communicated regarding’ 
the Stalin-Yeremin letter with Mr. 


Authority on Soviets tells the story of three 


In this article Isaac Don Levi 


ne, expert on Soviet affairs 


author of the first major biography of Stalin (1931), te 
discovered documentary evidence of Stalin, 


police. This article was done 


independe 


Alexander Orlov (pp. 34-45). Mr. Levine’ 


panded into a book, to be pub 


This letter was photographed as i 
of Life magazine as part of a sens 


lished soon 


idicated here in the April 23 issue 
ational story by Isaac Don Levine 


supposedly showing Stalin to have been in the service of the Czar’s 


secret police in 1913. 


ise 


a 
[This report titled, “Exposing 


a Documentary Hoax” was de- | 


livered by a distinguished scien- 
tist, Martin K. Tytell, Dec. 29, 
1956, before one of the semin- 
ars of the American Academy 
of Social Science, on Science 
vs. Crime. It was only one of 


several reports, and was ignored | 


by the press in general. The 
important nature of its findings 
are evident, however. Mr. Ty- 
tell is a lecturer at several uni- 
versities on criminology and is 
recognized as an expert on 


questioned documents. Ed.] 
~ 


course of my investigation chrono- 
logically, from that day when my 


classes at Brooklyn College and [| 


examined the questioned document 
and the standard. 

The Levine book and article 
identify the typewriter used to pro- 


‘duce the documents as a Russian 


machine made by Remington and 
exported to Russia in pre-revolu- 
tionary days. An investigation at 


this city established that the stand- 
ard was indeed produced by a 


Czarist Secret Police. The author 
related how he visited the Greek 
[Orthodox Church on Nachod- 
strasse in Charlottenburg, Berlin, 
where the priest “responded in- 
istantly” to the name of Dobroliu- 
bov, and he dates this incident some 
time in March 1950. 

| I visited the same church and 
ispoke to the priest, who had held 
‘his office for many years. He knew 
nothing about Dobroliubov, and did 
not recollect meeting any Ameri- 
‘can or anyone else who had men- 
tioned that name. In fact, there 
'was a second priest who assisted at 
ithe church whom I interviewed. 
\who likewise knew nothing abou: 
Dobroliubov and did not recollec: 
‘any inquiry about such a person. 

| Mr. Igor Fromke, a man of 389. 
who serves as a ministrant, or mass 
servant, who had been a prisone: 
of war of the Americans and speak: 
fluent English as well as Russian 
and German, offered to assist me in 
my research. In brief summary, let 


“ 


one 3 Fe ENS ten ae 


me 


—~ 


¥ , : ..° 0°o eaten 
: - + See ee ee : mw ke _- a . . e's es 
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'Fromke tell his own part of the 


story: 

“On Sunday, July 15, I was call- 
ed out of the altar to meet an Amer- 
ican who introduced himself as 


|Martin K. Tytell. He asked could 


Levine, the author, and with Le-' : : 
‘I speak English and what time the 


land Stanford University Library 
concerning the standard. 

I could obtain the original of 
neither; the Stalin-Yeremin letter 
is in a vault of the Tolstoy Foun-| 
dation, while the Leland Stanford| 
people could not locate the stand- 
ard. However, I did secure a good 
photostat copy of the Stalin-Yere- 
min letter from the Tolstoy Foun- 
dation, and a good photostat copy 


Remington machine. However, the 
questioned document, as I shall 
refer to the Stalin-Yeremin letter, 


church. service would be over. | 
was not written on a Remington! “After the last sermon, Mr. Ty- 
at all. 2 ‘telkeagain approached me and 
My investigation led me abroad, ee gers oe 68 
to Germany, in July of this year. In| oe it pra wae Hag foes phate: si 
Frankfurt, I found that the ques-| ee a i Pt eee 
tioned document was in fact written |) Berlin nt ae 1950 sib! 
a snuiac-| about a sexton who should work at 
‘ y: “!our ¢Ghurch for a long period be- 


of the standard from Mr. Levine. 

But my _ investigation of the 
Stalin-Yeremin letter, which even- 
tually involved my traveling 
through several European coun- 
tries, interviewing people who 
might have knowledge of this mat- 
ter, and examining several thou- 
sand documents, has convinced me 
that the letter is : fraud. 

NOW, I would like to make clear 
that my investigation concerns the 
authenticity of the Stalin- Yeremin 
letter only as a problem in docu- 
ment examination. I say this be- 
causé I understand that in some 
circles the letter has led to politi- 
cal controversy in which I have no 
interest whatsoever. In addition 
my findings are not to be con- 
strued as impugning the motives of 
Life, Mr. Levine or Mr. Osborn. 
As a document examiner, however, 
I am concerned with exposing 
fraudulent documents, and _ the 
Stalin-Yeremin mier is a fraud. 


BECAUSE ‘it ‘seenis the most 


logical way in whiich’#o tell the 
story, I should like to relate the 


: 


| 


was demolished by bombing, | 


tor 
and therefore a determination of the 
date of the machine used for the 
questioned document was impos- 


sible. 

However, company employees 
who had been manufacturing type- 
writers for many years, stated that 
Russian type which produced the 
questioned document was first 
manufactured in the year 1912. 


- But the questioned document 
could not have been typed in 1912 
or even 1913, but much later since 
the type is worn and battered. The 
questioned document must have 
been written many years after the 
manufacture of the machine used. 

I have samples of type taken 
from the 1912 Adler, which may be 
compared with the questioned 
document in support of my identi- 


fication. 
* 


WHILE in Germany, I retraced 
some of the steps described by Mr. 
Levine in his book. On page 107 
of the book, “Stalin's Great Sec- 
ret,” Mr. Levine ‘tells of hiv seatroh 
for‘a Dobroliubov, who had. heen 


fore the last war by the name of 
Dobroliubov? Father Sergius said 
that such a sexton was never at 
our church and he can’t remember 
Mr. Don Levine. But since our 
church has always had two priests, 
he said. we also should contact 
Father Michael. 


“On July 16 at 9:30 a.m., me 
and Mr. Tytell met again at the 
entrance to the church, went at 
once inside and saw Father Mi- 
chael preparing for his duty. We 
asked him the. same questions. 
Father Michael denied them even 
more strictly and assured me that 
he doesn’t know any such man.” 


IN THE Levine book, also on 
page 107, it is stated: “The search 
for Dobroliubov brought me to 
Wiesbaden and ended there, in the 
adjoining cemetery. The good local 
priest had taken me to his grave. 
He had recently died, and with 
him lay buried many secrets of the 
Okhrana.” 

The next day I left Berlin for 


| Wiesbaden ; taking Fromke:with me 


to act as an interpreter for a visit 


an officer. of the Okhrana, or 


to the German Crime Laboratory, 


} 
i 


still in search of clues to the type- 
written Stalin-Yeremin letter. 


A short distance away lay the 


beautiful chapel referred to by Mr. 
Levine on page 107, and I spoke 


to the local priest mentioned there. 


‘the name in his tenure at the 
church dating back to 1908. ... 


cemetery; there was no tombstone 
for Dobroliuboyv. There was no rec- 
ord in the church registry of deaths, 
going back to 1945, of a burial of 
such an individual or anyone bear- 
ing a name similar to Dobroliubov. 
» The “lively and ‘erect “old ‘pat-' 
riaroch,” - Levine's’ “good ' loéal 
'priest,”. who ‘had led him to see 


is priest too k thi f : 
Dobreliubuy, pi had caverta today, except the time of the First 


I went through the adjoining: 


Dobroliubov’s grave, himself gave 
me, voluntarily, the following af- 
fidavit: : 
“Wiesbaden, 17-VII-1956. I, the 
signer of this, am on duty at the 
Russian Orthodox Church in Wies- 
baden since September 1906, till 


World War (1914-1919). With me 
there was not at our church on no 
kind of a job any person with the 
name Dobroliubov. 


“Similarly on our Russian ceme- 
tary (sic) is no grave with the same 
name. About my encounter with an 
| American journalist Mister Don Le- 
vine I don’t remember anything.” 
Signed: Dean, of the Orthodox Rus- 
sian Church in Wiesbaden, Arch- 


_ (Continued on Page 14) 
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High Court May Rule Shortly “ 
On Important Liberties Cases 


By SIMON W. GERSON 


WHILE an anxious world eyes the White House and Capitol for news about the 


newly-minted Eisenhower Doctrine, it might also cast a glance at the United States; 
nday the august nine justices resume their session after 


Supreme Court. 
the mid-winter recess 
profoundly important legal deci- 
sions are expected shortly there- 
after. Decision Mondays will be 
Jan. 14, 21 and 28. 

Nationally important civil liber- 
ties cases on which decisions may 


—may, not must—be handed down | 


in this period are three Smith Act 
cases, one proceeding arising out 
of the Taft-Hartley law and one 
under the McCarran-Walter Act. 
All these cases were argued before 
the Supreme Court last October. 

Two so - called “conspiracy” 
cases under the Smith Act—that 
is, cases of groups of persons who 
allegedly agreed to teach and ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment—came_ before the high 
court in the Fall. One was the 


For on Mo 
and some x, 


oo. system. 


Rowoldt, a Minnesotan who 


= came from Germany in 1914, was 
* ordered deported under the Mce- 
* = Carran-Walter Act because he ad- 
=. mitted, while applying for citizen- 


ship, to brief membership in the: 
= Communist Party in 1935. Instead 
» =: of granting his naturalization 


a- 


| pers, the government ordered Ro- 
= woldt's deportation. This case has 
“2 something of a “second look” flav- 


©; or, too, since it represents a new 
— ; attack on the constitutionality of: 


» ; a section of the McCarran-Walter 
=. Act which decrees the deportation 
S=. of persons who once belonged to 
ws the Communist Party. That sec- 


tion was upheld in an earlier Su- 
preme Court decision. 
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RENEWED ACTION 


THE THIRTEEN SENATORS who have announced 


support. 


a new plan of attack on the filibuster deserve vigorous 


The odds for attaining these changes are greater, we 


believe, than was eonsidered 
essional session. 
e filibusterers last week ( 


new con 
against 


ssible on the eve of the 
he surprisingly large vote 
votes, compare 


to 21 votes four years ago); the ruling of Vice President 


Nixon; even the h 


ritical promise of Senate Republi- 


can leader Knowland to offer his own revision of Rule 22, - 

all testify that a change for the better has taken place. 
But if this change is to result in civil rights legisla- 

tion this session, the intervention of the people on a larger 


scale than hitherto is necessary. 
If the President had thrown his weight against the 


filibusterers he could have switched the votes of enough 


midwest Republicans to change the result. 


Those. votes can still be changed. Both Republi- 


can Senators in Indiana, Kansas, South Dakota, North 


* | 

THE Puerto Rico .Smith Act | 
trial—worthy of far more attention 
than hitherto afforded it because 
of its unique features as an attack 
on the national rights of the Puer- 
to Rican people—is scheduled to 
open Feb. 11. The impact of the 
Supreme Court's decision on that 
case will be weighed closely not 
only in Puerto Rico but by sup- 
yporters of civil liberties every- 


Pittsburgh case of Steve Nelson 
and tour colleagues; the other the 
California case of Oleta O'Connor 
Yates and 13 co-defendants. 

The Pittsburgh case was sent 
back to the district court for a 
new trial after a sensational ad- 
mission by the Department of Jus- 
tice that one of its star stoolpig- 
eons, Joseph Mazzei; might not 
have been ‘credible.” That case is 


now to be re-tried. ; on 
+ ‘among other points, that the mem-| Cre. : 

THE YATES case. therefore. is bership clause of the Smith Act But beyond the effect of these 

| tal decisions on a_ relatively 


the only “conspiracy case under | Is clearly unconstitutional in that v1 : 

the Smith Act before the court. It. it invokes the pernicious doctrine |s™mall group is the effect on the 
gives the Supreme Court the op-|of guilt by association. fight for civil liberties generally. 
portunity for a “second look” at! * A ~~ P a for a return 
the Smith Act for the first time. BESIDES the 14 defendants in| 1° the Bill of Rights has been 


ag so a a building up. This has found ex-) 
since its 1951 decision in the Den ‘the Yates case, a total of 57 per-! pression here and there. as for ex- 


” . ~ 7 Ad . 
tionality " oe Pact ee comet | sore convicted — the oh pe |ample last year’s resolution of the 
firmed by a sharply divided court. | fern i be eee i ag 4 : ;| Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Since it will | Sond lnok ” ected by that decision. ave ‘the American Jewish Congress and 
se > |been convicted and their appeals in various judicial decisions 
08 ag decision ” eagerly |are in various stages. There are; That great potential, ex iia 
ee ee ee six in New York; six in Connecti-| the finest. democratic Pe se of | 


to its present thinking. Does the cyt; nine in Philadelphia; six in|; ne . 
present court have the same cold-| co}; phla; ithe American people for democra- 


eee ot cary redeemed (Ceri high.’ six in a <a St. tic liberties and civil rights, has 
tribunal under the late Chief Jus- Seattle pot a in Hav »~© Minot yet been translated into active 
Stee Wieee® Od Deve the pattie, and seven in Hawai. movement for an end to thought- 
anti-McCarthy and pro-Geneva' Apart from these cases there control prosecutions, harassment 
winds of the past two years affect- proceedings soon to get under | of trade unionists and deportation 
ed the Court’s thinking? way in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in- | of the foreign-born. lo merge the 
The two other Smith Act cases VOlving 11 defendants, and in Bos- great developing movement for a 
before the court are so-called jn- 0% With. seven defendants. Both il rights in the South and _ this 
dividual membership cases: those these trials may be sharp ly alfect-|great potential for civil liberties 
of Claude Lightfoot, lionis Com.icd by_the decision in the Yates t roughout the nation will be the 
munist Party chairman, and Junius '°5¢- (The contrary is also possible sure guarantee that the nation will 
—that is, the decision in Yates may | once more return to the Bill of 


Scales, North Carolina party chair- ' obte 
man. Lightfoot was sentenced to;2© °° narrowly drawn as not to Rights. 
five years imprisonment an q' affect other cases.) : 
Scales to six, each for the “crime”, Riding on the outcome of Light- 
of mere membership in the Com- foot and Scales are 15 other mem- 
munist Party. ‘bership prosecutions, some _ of 


This section of the Jaw has nev- Which may be pushed speedily. if 
er been before the Supreme Court,the decisions are adverse to the 
for review. These cases obviously |defendants. 

resent new issues and counsel for! 
both men argued vigorously,’ 


OLETA YATES 


* 


TWO OTHER civil liberties 
cases argued last October are also 
due for decision One is that of 
Clinton Jencks, an officer of the 
independent Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers Union. The other is 
that of Charles Rowoldt. 


Jencks was convicted on _ the 
charge of perjury after signing a 
Taft-Hartley non-Communist aff- 
davit. Harvey Matusow, the re- 
formed informer, testified against 
Jencks and subsequently recanted. 
Nevertheless, Jencks was .sentenc- 
ed to five years imprisonment. The 
decision in his case may shed some 
further light on the Supreme 
Court's attitude to the notorious 
Department of Justice informer 


Colorado Elects Its First Negro Senator 


DENVER. — Election of the first Negro to the 
Colorado State Senate was confirmed last week 
after a recount climaxing a seven-week dispute 
on the results. 

Brown won by 13 votes out of 187,871 votes 
cast. The final tally showed 93,942 for Brown to 
93,929 to William B. Chenoweth, Denver adver- 
tising and printing firm operator. 

Brown, 33, is a Denver Post reporter. He 
served as a fighting pilot during World War II. 

The recount was ¢artied through by sive two- 
man election commission teams. Brown and 


LIGHTFOOT 


Chenoweth had agreed, through their attorneys, to 
abide by the canvassing results and not carry the 
contest to the legislature. 

Brown was winner of the four-year Senate 
term by 75 votes in an unofficial tally after the 
Nov. 6 election, but lost by 33 votes in the official 
canvass. The recount which named Brown the vic- 
tor was ordered by District Judge Robert H. Me- 
Williams. 

d Brown's victory adds to the Democratic major- 
ity in the State Senate which they control for the. 
first time in 20 years. 
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Dakota, Nebraska, and the single Republican in Ohio, 
Jowa, and Illinois all voted wrong. _ 


THE DOCTRINE AND YOU 


IS THE EISENHOWER Doctrine good for America? 


Part of the answer is contained in newspaper head- 
lines a few days ago: EISENHOWER ACTS TO BAR 
TAX CUTS SET FOR APRIL 1. 


Some of these tax cuts were scheduled for corpora- 
tions, but some were to be reductions in excise (sales) taxes 
on consumer items such as cigarettes, beer, cars, etc. Fact 
is Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson said a couple of 
weeks ago that the arms budget would have to be increas- 
ed—which throws tax cuts out the window despite past 
Administration promises. | 

Another part of the answer is intensification of the 
cold war and increased danger of hot war as a result of. 
this big business “Doctrine.” Senator Kefauver warned it 
could lead to World War III. 

Still another part is the bitter resentment against the 
Eisenhower Doctrine among the very Middle Eastern 
countries it claims to be protecting, as well as among the 
nations of Asia and Africa generally. They regard this 
policy as disguised colonialism, dictated by the oil trusts 
and the Pentagon in order to impose Wall Street's rule 
in place of British and French domination. 

All this hurts America—attacks the true interests of 
the working people of our country. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has offered a real alternative: 
she proposed that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union agree to bar arms sales to the Middle Eastern 
countries and to refrain from trying to exert military or 
political pressure on them. She also urged the two great 
powers to agree to channel all economic aid through the 
United Nations. 

The public hearings now being held by the Senate 
and House foreign affairs committees aide an oppor- 
tunity to help defeat the latest product of Dulles’ brink-of- 
war policy. The labor movement and other democratic 
organizations ought to speak up. 

Let your Senators and Congressmen know you want 
a PEOPLE'S DOCTRINE of non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations, halting the H-bomb tests, 
reducing armaments (plus tax cuts), and an end to the 
cold war. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


TODAY is the 33d birthday of the Daily Worker. 
It is the only workingclass socialist daily paper in our 
nation’s history to get to that point. 

Keeping a workingclass paper going is a rough job. 
Publishing has become an extremely expensive complex 
business. Commercial enterprises that pull through, and 
there are many that do not, do so only by getting huge 
income from advertising. 

Such advertising is denied to papers like the Daily 
Worker. Commercial distribution channels are extremely 
limited, while there is little limit-on government perse- 
cution and harassment. : 

It.is a tribute to the self-sacrifice, devotion, hardi- 
ness and courage of the Daily Worker's readers, support- 
ers and staff that they are now starting on the papers 
next third of a century. | 

The next few issues of The Worker will carry mater- 


ial on the DW’s 33rd anniversary; culminating in the anni- 
tour readers: 


“extra “copies for their 


Being Jailed Is | 
His Only Way 
To See Family 


A FORMER trade union leader 
and victim of the Smith Act who 
was arrested last week by the FBI 
following his reentry into the U. S. 
said he had returned to see his 
family. 

Irving Potash, former Fur and 
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Enthusiasm for Ike's Mid-East 
Doctrine Is of the Chilly Variety 


By JOSEPH CLARK Mideast Vacuum 


THE PROBLEM President Eisenhower faces is getting 
anybody outside of Congress to express any real enthusi- 
asm for his “doctrine.” Three of the major countries the 
President sought to “protect” from Soviet aggression—Syria, 
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Leather Workers Union official,| 
who served five years in federal! 
prison, explained his reentry to the 
court: 


“That was the only way open to 
me to see my family. I couldn't) 
see them in any other way without 
jeopardizing their liberty or in- 
volving them in a conspiracy.” 

He told ‘the court that he had 
planned to surrender himself. 


“If the FBI agents: had not rec- 
ognized me accidentally : 
would probably be here before you’ 
at this time on a voluntary basis 
by having surrendered.” 

* 

WHEN Potash was released from 
federal prison after serving his five 
_ year term, he was immediately re- 
arrested on the second count of 
the Smith Act indictment—the so- 
called “membership” clause now 
before the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Three months later, while a depor- 
tation order was pending against 
him, he agreed to leave for Poland. | 


His wife, Mrs. Gita Potash, his 
married daughter, Jean, and her 
three children tried repeatedly to 
get passports to see him, but they 
were refused. 

He is being held under the sec- 
tion of the U. S. Code that makes 
it a crime for a deported person 
to reenter—or be found within the: 
U. S. without permission of the At- 
torney General. He was not de- 
ported, however, but departed vol- 
untarily. | 

NORMAN THOMAS, veteran 
socialist leader, and the Rev. A. J. 
Muste have told President Eisen- 
hower that the nation “is surely 
mane enough to show that it does’ 
not depend upon the spectacle of 
Smith Act defendants in jail under) 
long sentences for its security or 
for its hold upon the loyalty of its 
citizens.” 


' 


| 
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'vacuum it created itself by halting of shutting off discussion. | 


Egypt, Jordan—expressed extreme reluctance to be so de- 
fended.” Tees : 


A typical reaction in Egypt to 
the Eisenhower Doctrine was quot- 
ed in a dispatch from Cairo to the, 9! Hypo 
N. Y. Times (Jan. 6): torial of Jan. 4, when it wrote: 

“If president Eisenhower is plan-| “Yesterday our Washington Bur- 
ning this to protect Arab independ- ¢4uU reported a country -by-country 
ence we welcome it... But we say | Summary of the situation in each 
then that Washington should sup-| Middle Eastern country as the State 
port our efforts to remain neutral Department sees it. Nowhere was 
—to keep the Middle East out of! the danger that of an overt Russian 
the East-West conflict. If the attack. Could the dangers that 


viet aggression’ is the excuse. But 
the Wall Street Journal tore that bit 
of hypocrisy to shreds in its edi- 


l' United States is drafting new plans were perceived be met by declara- 


to dominate the area or to maintain tions of force?” 
Western domination of the area, The Journal in its customary 
then it is against our independence, frank discourse with fellow-mem- 
and therefor tnacceptable.” |bers of the ruling elite complains 
The quote in the Times dispatch! that “military force is an answer to 
continued with a tart reminder that military force... . But the Rus- 
“+ is not the Communist bloc that sians have no intentions, desire or 
has attacked Egypt ... but it is)need for military force in the Mid- 
Britain and France and Israel.” dle East. And it is only Our gov- 
This desire for neutrality is ernment that is making the threat 
widespread throughout the non-|0f military force. So much so that 
Communist nations of Asia and Sen. Estes Kefauver was moved to 
Africa. It was emphasized by say the Eisenhower Doctrine was 
Walter Lippmann in the N. Y. Her-| loaded with dynamite.” If adopted, 
ald Tribune (Jan. 9). Lipmann' he charged, it could lead to World 
points out that Eisenhower put War III. 
forth his scheme “in such a way The President was demanding a 
that it will be very difficult for any! blank check. As that often percep- 
Arab country to accept the Ameri- tive columnist, Doris Fleeson, put 
can offer without aligning itself it (N. Y. Post Dec. 31): 
implacably in the cold war.’ | “What he (Fisenhower) actually 
“Yet what the Arab countries is seeking to do—as with the similar 
really want, “Lippmann notes, “is Formosa resolution two years ago, 
to be neutral in the cold war.” ‘a resolution still on the books—is 
* to foreclose Congress from vetoing 
FROM ISRAEL too, the N. Y. or even criticizing his subsequent 


attack. She added tha: Moscow East want to be independent, and 
‘has been “doing pretty well in they are the only ones who have 
|Egypt and Syria without open mili-|the right to fill any “vacuum” there. 
tary attack.” \Furthermore, Lippmann pointed 

This proposal by Mrs. Roosevelt out that right to fill any “vacuum” 


Times reported (Jan. 7) “the reac- actions in the Middle East.” pees similar in spirit to the com-| there. Furthermore, Lippmann 
i etal ern and skeptical.” + ‘ment of Prime Minister Nehru pointed out that any — serious 


And even from London the Times THE PRESIDENT wants to put. about the Eisenhower Doctrine. efforts at settling Middle East dis- 
writes: “President Eisenhower's the lid on Congressional discussion. | And it also coincided with . tren-| putes will require American-Soviet 
plan has been received in Britain And as a matter of fact, Rep. | chant column by Walter Lippmann negotiations. 

with chilly aloofness; and anti- Wayne L. Hays (D-O) walked out! the Tribune (Jan. 3) pointing out’ The challenge then is before this 
Americanism creeps into much pub-'of the House committee hearings) that in all this talk about a Middle | country—to repudiate the interven- 


lic discussion of the subject. There! when Dulles was testifying in se./ Hast vacuum there must be recogni-| tionist “Doctrine” and to start 
is a suspicion that the United cret. Hays protested that this 402 that the nctions of the Middle negotiations for peace NOW. 


States is moving into a power secrecy was a form of blackmail, 


— ee 


ee 


} 
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In a letter dated Jan. 1, which the invasion of Egypt. 4 
was released last week, they re- The so-called Middle East 


my “vacuum” contains liquid gold, or 
minded the President of the Dec as Dulles put it to the House For-' 


20, 1955, petition which they and entra 
other prominent Americans had eign Affairs Committee: ‘The prin- 


signed, asking” amnesty for Smith| “iP! gpa pees re <cngeleegy 
Act victims. petroleum and only the tree na- 


Smith Act victims now in jail "°"S offer an adequate market. 


. . _ Neither Britain nor France is 
are: Alexander Bittelman, Elizabeth . inusiastic enat. ak Gan Gat 


Gurley Flynn, Gilbert Green, Gus) eA een 1. £ 
an | seme: Amold Si, a ee a 


have already replaced the British 
Johnson, Pettis Perry, Robert)“: é | 
Thompson, Louis Weinstock and and French interests in most of the 


A ineton oil fields of the Arabian lands. And 
_ ie case,” Taeenne and POW that their military adventure 
Muste told the President, the con- we Egypt was foiled they was far 
viction of the Communists “in-|/°5S nn happy about Eisenhower's 
volved no overt act, and no ob-|2°tine which is based on the 
og premise, as the Vicky cartoon puts 


vious clear and present danger of}|*, - 
ob wy it in the New Statesman of London 
such an act. They were convicted) «7, licen cla eeehes™ 


of conspiring to advocate in some rt 


‘an agreement not to intervene in) 


Significant in the unfolding of: 
this event is that from diverse 
sources have come _ constructive 
proposals for peaceful settlement. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt sug- 
gested that the United States chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union to join in) 


the Middle East. 

Mrs. Roosevelt proposed that 
both the U. S. and the USSR agree 
to bar the sale of arms to Middle 
Eastern countries. Both should also 
pledge not to exert any military or 


SCIENTISTS’ STATEMENT | 
ON SOCIAL POLICY 


Following are the concluding 
sections of the statement of pol- 
icy adopted by the American 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science during its year- 
end meeting in New York. The 


first section appeared last week: 
a a S 


political pressure on any of the| Wie Some Conclusions 


Middle Eastern countries, she said. 

Furthermore, under Mrs. Roose-' 
velt’s plan, America and Russia 
would agree to channel all eco- 
nomic aid through the United Na- 


tions. 
+. 


1... Research has placed in 
human hands the power to in 
fluence the life of every person, 
every part of the Earth. 

Zi 


. . Agencies which use the 


products of research are willing to: 


provide financial support an 


nearly relate to their needs. 


3. The public interest in, and 
understanding of, science is not 
commensurate with the importance 
that science has attained in our 
social structure. . .. 

4... Science is experiencing a 
period of rapid but rather unbal- 
anced growth. Basic research, 
which is the ultimate source of the 
practical results so much in de- 


~ mand, is poorly supported, and in 
the view of some observers lacking 


in vigor and quaiity. Areas more 
remotely connected with industrial 
and military applications, such as 


indefinite future the overthrow of 
the government of the United States 
by means involving force and vio- 
lence.” 


THE UNITED STATES Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
is deliberating the conviction of 
the 14th group of Communist lead- 
ers prosecuted under the Smith 
Act. Arguments were heard last 
Tuesday in Foley Square. 

- Present in court were Sid Taylor, 
chairman of the Connecticut Com- 
munist party, Jack Goldring of 
Trumbull, and Robert C. Ekins of 
Old Saybrook, Conn., all of whom 
were sentenced April 21 to four 
years in prison, and Joseph Dimow, 
of New Haven, sentenced to three. 
Mrs. Martha Stone, who also re- 
ceived a four-year sentence, was 
reported ill. 

In the same trial, James Tate of 
Hartford, Negro leader, was given 
a suspended three-year sentence 
and placed on probation for five 
years. A. L. Marder won acquittal 


andthe, jury di ped the evi- 
denge against Sid Resnigk. 


+ . 


biology and the social sciences, are 
other forms of encouragement for jog “hot being adequately sup- 
science, but shows a natural tend- ported. The present period of rapid, 
ency to favor those fields and | nplanned growth in research ac- 
aspects of science which most tivities is precipitating critical dif- 

. \ficulties in connection with the 
'dissemination and analysis of scieh- 


FROM the most conservative) IN PRESENTING her program 
‘sources has come proof that the Mrs. Roosevelt stressed what so 
Eisenhower Doctrine is based on a} many others have said, that there 
falsehood: proetction against “So-! is no likelihood of a Soviet military! 
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JOHN GATES, editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Worker and The Work- 


er, yesterday announced the ap- 
pointment of A. B. Magil as editor 
of the weekly Worker. 


Magil, a native of Philadelphia, 
is a veteran journalist and author. 
He began newspaper work in the 
twenties, covering the police court 
beat for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Later he worked in New 
York for Women’s Wear and the 
Bronx Home News. 


His association with the Daily 
Worker began in 1928 when he 
joined its staff as a copy reader. 
‘He later served on the Daily Work- 
er editorial board and was = 
newspapers correspondent. in | Is- 
sel and Merion i os, 


‘.*« 


; 


Magil Named ‘Worker’ Editor 


In the early thirties, Magil, then 
a resident of Detroit, edited the 
Auto Workers News, organ of an 
independent union which was one 
of the forerunners of the present 
United Auto Workers. 


During the late thirties and early 
forties Magil was one of the editors 
of the weekly New Masses and 
later was associate editor of the 
monthly Masses and Mainstream. 


Magil is co-author, with Henry 
Stevens, of the book, “Fhe Peril of 


Fascism,” published in 1938. In 
1950 he wrote “Israel in Crisis.” 
He is the author of numerous pam- 
phlets, of which two became best 
sellers. They were “The Truth 
‘About Father. Coughlin” and “So- 


icialism: What's in -It for You.": . 
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. ied new hazards of unprecedented 
=a ~~ | magnitude. 
*® dangers to life from widel 


tific information. 
5. The growth of science and 


_ |the great enhancement of the de- 
: gree of control which we now 


exert over nature has . . . generat- 


the 
dis- 


These. include: 


' ‘seminated radiation, the burden of 

ce 'man-made chemicals, fumes and 
;  smogs of unknown biological ef- 

fF? <= fect which we now absorb, large- 
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iscale deterioration of our natural 
resources and the potential of to- 
tally destructive war. The deter- 


8 ee ‘mination that scientific knowledge 
- 3. is to be used for human good, or 


for purposes of destruction is in 


\ Joe ithe control of social agencies. For 


PS tiie ultimately 
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such decisions, these agencies and 
the people themselves 
need to be aware of. the facts an 


(Cantiaued on Page 13). 
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What's to Blame for the Rising Traffic Toll? — 


‘BLAME AUTO COMPANIES, ‘Wros peccon, | DON'T BLAME PROGRESS, IT’S 
CARS FAR TOO POWERFUL..." For Rising | POOR DRIVERS, BAD ROADS 


Editor, The Worker: Editor, The Worker: 
Death Toll? 


In answer to your question, what is responsible for the Here is my opinion for the main reason for the growin 
rise of traffic deaths, it is the CARS. I am surprised since the amount of automobile death. Bad drivers and not enough | 
Worker has no ads from the auto companies that it doesnt} | al ty modern roads. It is common knowledge that many people 
ee ° Is it the drivers’ fault? —— 
® Inadequate roads? 
© Over-powerful cars? 


come right out and say so, the; — are given licenses who do not de- Bait 
other ol can't afford to. serve them. You oan see them out tinue to build modern highways. 
The Worker is undertaking to 
find out, and wiil present in an 


i on the road any Sunday. There is| , (Note how many of the fatal ao- 
Ang wir Me nee hed neg he more truth Pr sesti S the re- cidents occur on two lane roadg 
40,000 are liilled in one year. Ev- mark you hear by some indignant pepe a antiquated in these days 
ery year the auto companies put drivers after being cut off; or/forced|9* ™& nical advance. Passing on 
article soon some facts and views 
on the mounting traffic casual- 
ties. In the meanwhile, we also 
want the opinion of those who 


; nt ‘dent +f] driy.|such roads is dangerous). 
out cars with new record high tistics? When will people wake up? into s near accident by pits ate 
drive. Send us your views in a 


horsepower, and boast about it in| ,, ; ers “Where did you get your ]i-| It goes without saying that those 
their idvaAiosindiie It is an un-|/£ 40,000 men, women and chil- cense, in Woolworths?” who recklessly disobey speed limits 
dren were being slaughtered once 
letter of 300 words or less. 
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is 70 miles an hour, highest in the 
country. So why allow the manufac- 
ture of cars which are built to break 
all existing laws, just because these 
capitalist companies are in compe- 
tition to present higher power sta- 


questioned fact that speeding is the : h It is my opinion that if a brand|are also part of the cause of fatal 
one factor found behind most ac-|* Yea", im any other way, there new, completely honest test for all|accidents. But the answer is not 
cidents. So why look further than would ws 7 a + to drivers were set up now, at least|to turn back the clock mechanicdlly, 
the cars for the place to point the 8°! to the Dottom of it and stop i: half the people in the country who|but to more strictly enforce the 
finger, and to start a return to san- if eg doubts speed is the have licenses would have them re-|laws, and keep bad drivers off the 
ity’ i, {main killer, let him examine the voked—and should. road. I would back the suspending 
It is true, as the high paid apolo-| actual case histories of the slaugh- There is a lot of talk about the|for a year of the license of flagrant 
gizers for General Motors and the | '€r- He will find cars “going out of cars being too fast. But I have seen speeders. 

rest say when this is brought up, control” and hitting poles, abut- |more accidents caused by incompe-| There are so many ways in 
the horsepower and speed are not|ments, etc. Too much speed to tent drivers than by speed. They| which bad drivers can get and kee 

exactly the same thing. The speed handle. Cars ee out of contro] will suddenly come out for a left}licenses. that it passes cick wonton: 
increases only proportionately along|4nd crashing head on into other turn from the right hand side of|ing. For instance, in New York 
with the horsepower. But so what,|cars. Too much speed to handle. the road. On modem highways/State, once you get a license all 
it increases, and the horsepower Cars crashing into the back of built for fast and safe traftic, the; you have to do for the rest of your 
has long passed the point at which temporarily parked trailer trucks,/were poorer, only because the Cars| incompetent driver will creep along life is renew it every three years. 
it has made available speed way|¢te. Coming upon it too fast to see were not these supped up “rocket!in the fast, left hand lane, forcing|Nobody tests your eyes, or any 
beyond the legal limits. In addi-| it and stop in time. Failed to take ships” on wheels. n Europe, the | others to dangerous assing on the other changes in your ability to 
tion the rising horsepower makes Curve. Too much speed. Here you|roads are bad compared to here,| wrong, righthand side. The ability|drive. You can be 99 years old and 
the illegal speed more temptingly|have 90 percent of the fatalities. | but fatal accidents are rare in Eng-|to build cars which can get youistill automatically renew your H- 
easy to turn on! : | The other thing most people|land, France and Italy because the|places faster, and modern roads to/|cense. 

New cars can now go over 100 know about the new cars ig that|cars are sensible. It is true there! accommodate them, is progress. To| I am not suggesting that 88 year 
miles an hour (on level roads) with-|they are just “hunks of tin” com-|are many more cars on the road|blame the cars for the accident/old drivers are a large cause of the 
out the accelerator hitting the floor.| pared to the solid frameworks of|in the U. S., yet even if Europe had toll is too easy. It is like damning}|traffie deaths, but just showing 
Someone can get into a car, with'the past. That is because they are the same proportionate deaths they! machines for throwing people out|how far behind the necessities is 
little driving experience, and in sec-| built to be used up and encourage| would have thousands each year|of work. That is not the solution.|the entire system of licensing 
onds be cruising 80 or 90 on good|“trading them in” for new ones|in each country, and they have} The solution is to enforce good/ drivers. 
roads with deceptive smoothness,|after a couple of years. Which also|nothing like that. driving, to take the racketeering out} Yours for taking bad drivers off 
in a dream world without any reali-| means they are built to crumple| Let’s fearlessly put the blame of licensing of drivers, to EDU-|the road and building more modern 
zation of the dangers. The speed|like accordions at heavy impact.|where it rightfully belongs, on the|CATE the public on how to drive|roads. 
limit on the Pennsylvania Turnpike! Faster and flimsier, there you have|automobile manufacturers! —T.S. |properly and safely, and to con- PROGRESS. 


—_ 


ila 


the irresponsibility of big business 
out for profits. 

You ask, is it inadequate roads. 
I say nonsense. I have personally 
been driving for 28 years and | 
was much safer when the roads 
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from the Soviet Union, Poland they are instructive. 
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Dear Editor 


 S) 
a 


Bouquets for 


Recent Issues 
Dear ‘Editor: 

1 want to compliment you on 
your recent issue. In particular, 
the Dec. 30 issue has a page of 
deserving special notice. 

You quote some material from 
a bourgeois survey, at sufficient 
length to give a real picture of 
opinion. You go on to analyze 
critically the material you have 
quoted. 

This type of polemic is in my 
judgment a technique to be wel- 
ccmed. I have not seen it done 
— that way before. I hope I 


shall see it again. 
STANLEY ARCHER. 
* 


Peace Can 


Be Won 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
A group of electrica] workers, 


oo 3 
78 


sN 
( 


Letters from Readers 


after an evening of discussion, ar- 
rived at this opinion on the peace 
issuie:... « 

We are convinced that: 

1) The cold and hot wars can 
be ended. World War III can be 
prevented. Peace can be won. 
But its not a donation. Why 
should profit-makers voluntarily 


throw down their arms and say, 
Let us have peace? ... 

Let us not go star-gazing. But 
let us actively, persistently, skill- 
fully, enthusiastically, and with 
great confidence born of .the 
achievements already won and 
the experience embodied in the 
science of “Scientific Socialism,” 
attend to our own business of 
peace, progress and_ socialism 
through the advance of the class 
struggle. 

2) Coexistence must be fought 
for. The capitalist class, with 
world headquarters in Wall St., 
U.S. A., will fight against peace- 
ful coexistence, against peaceful 
competition with the socialist 
world, as long as ic has weapons 
and the power to fight. 

We will do well to “keep our 
eye on the ball” watch the main 
enemy with both our eyes. Then 
we can deal with mistakes (which 
are inevitable if there is action, 
struggle and growth); we can 
deal with them in a constructive 
way. We do not have to let down 
our — and open the door to 
the class enemy in correcting mis- 
takes. 

The Soviet Union is fighting 
for coexistence; as it has for 
many years, and most effectively. 
The Soviet Union defended co- 
existence in both Hungary and 
Egypt. A fascist Hungary would 
seriously undermine the coalition 
of peace forces that imposed 
Geneva on world imperialism. 
Spain went fascist and led to 
World War II. Soviet interven- 


-tion prevented fascism in Hun- | 


gary. In whatever way the actual 


situation demands, coexistence — 


must be fought for. 


3) Eruptions will occur again: 


and again. There will be capital- 
istic incitement in the most vul- 
nerable spots, as in Hungary, 
after an initial justified and popu- 
lar protest. There will be im- 

erialist conspiracies (of which 
Wall Street will be the open or 
secret inspirer); conspiracies to 
subjugate or destroy weak and 
impoverished countries, as in 
Egypt. There will be false pro- 

aganda and planned incitement 
* small neighbor countries to 
fight each other, as in the Mid- 
dle East at this moment. 

The wolf will pull on a sheep 


skin, of course, and point to the 
Soviet Union or China as the 
cause of the trouble. 

4) World capitalism has not 
given its aim of destroying so- 
cialism. Earl Browder some years 
ago said capitalism has written 
off its books all attempts to de- 
stroy socialism. The past 10 
years has shown how terribly 
wrong he was. Sometimes, as 
Marx and Engels point out in the 
Communist Manifesto, the class 
struggle is comparatively invis- 
ible. At such times some persons, 
even though they may know 
Marx by heart, or even speak of 
themselves as creative Marx- 
ists, are carried away by illusions. 
They “see the world through 
rose-colored glasses.” | 

And they disarm the working 


class. 
As Miss Tabitha Petran of the 


National Guardian; just returned - 


and Egypt, said in Chicago: We 
will build a successful progres- 
sive movement in America only 
if we direct our attack on the 
main enemy, American Imperial- 
ism. 

Let us go forward on a solid 
foundation of correct theory and 
facts. Peace an dcoexistence must 
be fought for—and can be won. 

A Club of the Parson Division. 

* 


Wants More Like 


School Discussion 
Editor, The Worker: 


In the issue dated Dec. 23 you 
printed excerpts from two arti- 
cles by schoot teachers, from a 
speech by Walter Reuther and 
from Part III of a Report of the 
National Academy of Science. 
It was a good choice that you 
made in selecting the excerpts for 


a — 


The magazine, The Nation, 
Dec. 15, published the article 
The Robot Reaches for a Coke, 
Preview of the New Machines, 
and in the Dec. 22 issue You, 
Too, Can Drive a Juke Box. 


In a biting satirical vein both 
articles can stimulate serious 
thinking about some of the con- 
sequences of Automation, the 
first, and about the craze. of 
automobile manufacturers for 
peddling bigger and more ornate 
cars every year and calling them 
“new models. 

Many readers of The Worker 
would appreciate and enjoy read- 
ing the text of those articles. 
Hope you will arrange with the 
editors of The Nation permis- 
sion to reprint them one at a 


time. 
_ DEVOTED REA DER. 


—_—_ 
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IMPRESSIONS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Old and New Exist Side by Side as Socialism Grows 


By GEORGE LOHR or a hatred of former bosses. job, maybe even physical injury. 
BRNO, Czechoslovakia. — This is a good time, with the mail bringing complimen-| 43°, wosbien inh cae bovuh tox cle aa 4 oat and tell me 
tary calendars of 1957, to clean out the mental scrapbooks and to give you some random |ployers, mostly the former owners| There was dead silence in the 
impressions of a people engaged in the monumental job of transforming their society andjof the textile mills in this city.|huge assembly hall for some long 
themselves. Let me start out with | ASS When. I first told him about the seconds while they came to grips 
an analogy from the field of trans- Atiise... Pe eres Jarge Jewish working class in New| with their own conscience. ‘Then 
portation: A few days ago a friend - a Se ge a ‘York, he shook his head in disbe-jone girl put up her hand, and then 
of mine left Prague by jet air liner lief: Now he is grappling with the!another, and then all of them, in 
and arrived in Peking 11 hours ‘problem and I have no doubt affirmation. Yes, they said, they 
later, a distance of some 5,000 about the outcome. would have signed up the Negro 
miles. But to get from this city But these two men—the tailor! children, and I believed them too, 
to Prague, about “150 miles, takes) ‘and the engineer—serve to illus-. because they are themselves al- 
close to five hours in a terribly trate how old thinking still thrives, ready a new generation. Race 
antiquated and dirty train. | |in the crevices of the brain, even}chauvinism which made “Gene 
That’s what you find every- among those who are on the side of With The Wind” a best seller in 
where here—extreme contrasts be- socialism, and what a job it is to the old days and which was fur- 
tween the old and the new, and re-educate a whole population. | ther stimulated by seven years of 
you find it in most aspects of the THE OTHER DAY I spoke be-' Nazi occupation and propaganda 
way of life. But the gap is clos- fore a group that soon will be has lost its potency among ycung 
ing, though the change in thinking charged with the responsibility of; people. 
lags considerably behind the ad- educating: the next generation, and In addition, the fascist terror in 
vances in the economy. I put these 300 students of a ju- Hungary has opened the eyes of 
A few weeks ago there was a nior teacher's college to a test as many people and has made them 
price reduction here, one of the |to the firmness of their own dem-|want to stand up and be counted 
many that has taken place in the ‘ocratic beliefs. ‘against evil and persecution every- 
past few years, and this last ove I told them of the desegregation where. In general, I would sa 
was designed especially to benefit ‘struggles in the South and the;many have learned that it isnt 
the stomach. I went to gather pub- courage of some teachers in facelenough to just sort of take the new 
lic reaction in the old cobblec-| of the terror, as well as of the vac-/ way of life for granted, but that 
stoned market place where house- illation by others and also of the you also have to be ready to de- 
wives crowded around the stands}. downright connivance of _ still|fend it. . 
laden with farm products as they|#™Provement in the economy as as a young man. At the same time, others with the White Citizens) Well, these are just, as I've said, 
eis Sine: covitewion well. ee he serves as a member of his Councils. |some notes from the scrapbook, but 
Here you can buy live holiday Last year one family in 41 own: |street committee, the most basic) They listened breathlessly, their|they might give you a few more 
geese which people then fatten in ed a frigidaire, already a big im-!form of involving people in the young faces serious. ‘What would ideas how complex this job is of 
the time-honored way of stuffing provement, and by 1960 it will be city administration, and’ is active you do?” I asked. “Would you making over people and yet how 
special dumplings down their|Out of every eight. Last year one in neighborhood civic work. More; rave signed up these Negro kids,| socialist consciousness, despite all 
family in 37 had a car and by 1960 than that, he’s got the best atti-| with the mob howling outside?! weaknesses and _ difficulties, igs 


throat. But inside the market hall, ) : ie 
there is also canned tomato juice it will be one in every 23. Of)tude of all the workers in his shop Remember, it might mean your steadily pushing zhead. 
‘course, all that doesn’t compare on the Hungarian events, and just | 


for sale, and frozen vegetables! : 
and other such items hy ar the|yet with the United States, but;no doubt in his mind but that the! 
government is pushing in an ef- there is hardly any doubt that the! Soviet Union was right in helping 


ort to change the present meat-|living standard in Czechoslovakia to save socialism there. 

starch diet. is higher than in any other social-) Another friend, one of the most’ 
I talked to a lot of people that '5* Country. ‘. — and — —— 
—inci ans | now, is a typical example o 

“ em ved oe bn pesedeeel NOW LET'S turn to another what they call here “worker-cad- 

living standards — and while no-| P2g¢ of the scrapbook that has to|re.” He comes from a_poor village, 

body talked about the basic eco- do with the advance to socialism never had shoes until he was 11, 

in the thinking. One of the most went to work and now, with the 


nomic law of socialism, I found, ; , | 
an over-all appreciation that the!@2noying habits still practiced,aid of the new government, got a 


price reduction was a step forward. widely, a carry-over from the form-!chance to study and become an 
But some memories are short and. ¢r Semi-feudal relationship with outstanding engineer. He works 
don’t remember the full measure|the Austrian Empire, is the rever- hard in the party, promotes the 
of advance since 1953 when ra-\ent salutation of “gracious lady.” |party’s position in the shop, fights 
tioning was stopped. My tailor friend, an elderly man, @gainst opportunists and studies 
The figures speak for them-jalways refers to my wife that way the science of socialism in a real- 
selves: Rice three years ago wasjand, of course, he would never |! serious manner, 
$2.30 a pound; now it is 80 cents. | think of using this term in speaking) Yet he has two weaknesses, with 
Bacon then was $2.40 a pound;jof a sales girl or a charwoman. In their roots in old prejudices. One, me 
now it-is $1.85. Beef liver was|addition, he loves to boast about|of them he tries to rationalize—his| Hier 
then $1.45 a pound and now it is;the various dukes and _ counts,/unwillingness to let his wife go to 
$1.05. More than that, the plans;names and all, who used to patron-| work. The other is a latent anti- 
for the future point to a steady ize him when he worked in Vienna’ Semitism, arising strangely enough,! are finding more goods to suit theit fancy. 


Scientists Ponder How to Judge Right and Wrong 
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By LESTER RODNEY his discussion, by his own lights 


“THE LOUD speaker,’ 
remarked the _ chairman, 
“doesn’t seem to belong to 
the AAAS.” 


There. was a delightful 
chuckle, the rasping electrical 
gadget was disconnected, and 
the ‘meeting proceeded without 
it. The chairman was Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist and cura- 
tor at the American Muséum ‘of 
Natural History. The occasion, 
part of the mammoth conven- 
tion of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
was a symposium of “Science 
and Ethics,” one of hundreds of 
events spread out over - five 
hotels, and attended by several 
hundred of the 15,000 scientists 
in town. 

A reporter with no scientific. 
‘background to speak of and the 
vague picture of a scientists 
meeting as a droning exchange 
of dry jargon, pick this sym- 
posium for an afternoon program 
as the one which sounded the 
least technical. Perhaps it would ° 
have been more rugged had I 
wandered into “Semantic Gen- 
eralization of Anxiety Condi- 
tioned Without Awareness” (one 
actual discussion), but anyhow 
I found little trouble understand- 
ing what they were talking about 
at the symposium on science and 
— 
In 


fact, let’s us admit it, if 
was downright fascinating.’ For’ ' 
example, some of the ideas 


thrown out into the Florentine 
Room of the Hotel Governor 
Clinton were the role of science 
in riddling some of the “dogmas 
of Western culture,” and the 
notion that the pure, truth-seek- 
ing ethics of science should be- 
come the ethic of all society, 
as the only one which didn’t rest 
on some fictions. 

There was also interesting dis- 
cussion from the floor after® two 


scientists read papers ... and at 


least one wryly crackling com- 
ment on the witchhunt atmos- 
phere at McCarthyism. 

@ °o o 


FIRST TO READ a paper was 
THEIR IDEA 


Joseph Mayer of the University 
of Miami, whose topic was the 
development of ethical concepts 
in history, from. the days of the 
early Greeks up to the present. 
Among his points was that most 
of the concepts which “at one 
time or another have dominated 
ethical thinking in the west,” 
actually originated with the 
moralizing of the early Greeks. 
Two of these, he said, are the 
idea that man can _ instinctively 
tell right from wrong, that one 
man’s good is every man's good, 
and that whatever is, is right, 
and therefore calamities should 
be faced without complaint. 
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Some of these ideas, he held, 
have been shown to be super- 
ficial or inadequate as ethical 
guides, and good old science 
played a major role in the de- 
bunking, as well as in “loosening 
the grip of ecclesiastical church 
controls” and encouraging the 
awakening of “the spirit of free 
criticism. 

It was interesting in this 
presentation by Dr. Mayer to 
hear Karl Marx brought in 


matter-of-factly as a major factor 
in the development of ethical 
thinking. It is, of course, hardly 
possible for any honest scientist 
or philosopher, no matter what 
his own views, to ignore this 
giant of the 19th century. Yet 
for many years, on the vulgar 
level that too often passes for 
discussion of economic and social! 
theory in the magazines, radio, 
TV, movies and (alas) too many 
classrooms, Marx is either given 
the frightened go by as too con- 
troversial, or the comic “ha ha” 
treatment. 

So finally one is mildly sur- 
prised to ae a calm opinion 
of Marx given in rational tones 
in a matter of fact way, though 
I suppose one shouldn't be sur- 
prised at rationality in a con- 
gress of scientific thinkers. 

Here among men who oper- 
_ ate in a field of exact knowledge 
_and striving for more knewledge 
and the relating of all knowl- 


and evaluation. 

Since I found it that interest- 
ing, why deprive the readers 
of it? ~Here is the section in 
which Mayer dealt briefly with 


Marx: 
o e e 


“THE EARLY SOCIALISTS, 
as some of these reformers came 
to be called, had been temporar- 
ily discredited with the failure 
of the revolts of 1848, but with 
a reappraisal and a shift of their 
activities a number of abler 
thinkers had taken up the theme. 
Among these was Karl Marx, 
exiled from Germany to England 
because of his revolutionary 
ideas, ? 

“Imbued with Darwin's hypo- 
thesis of the struggle for exist- 
ence and the survival of the fit- 
est, together with his own so- 
called ‘dialectical materialism,’ 
Marx marshaled certain facts, 
pictured an increasing struggle 
for survival between capital and 
labor, and predicted that when 
labor had secured the vote the 
inevitable outcome must be, so 
soon as capitalism had ‘ripe ed’ 
and corporate enterprise had 
reached a critical size,. that the 
people would take over the in- 
dustries and run them—all this 
in the name of science. 

“His Das Kapital, the first vol- 
ume of which appeared in 1867, 
created a furor and, along with 
more moderate influences, re- 

.sulted..in..numerous protective 
statutes to remedy the worst of 


Marxist) scientist to include. } 
(Continued on Page 14) 


Marx soberly in the scope of 
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Your 


By ERIK BERT 


BEHIND the neon lights 
and the extensive parking fa- 
cilities of the new _ super- 
markets that are springing up 
throughout the country a 
great upheaval is taking place in 
the distribution of the nation’s food 


supplies. 

Big food store chains are be- 
coming bigger, small chains are be- 
coming larger — or are being ab- 
sorbed — and the ranks of the small 
local grocery store owners are being 


decimated. 


During 1955 the 12 largest food 
chains had a combined volume of 
sales totaling $11.2 billion—nearly 
one-third of the $36.9 billion spent 
by U.S. consumers for retail gro- 
ceries. 

As the chains have grown, the 
small grocer has bit the dust. Al- 
most one of every three grocery 
stores in existence in 1939, had 
disappeared by 1954. Over one 


hundred thousand vanished. The 
357,000 stores of 1939 had been 
reduced to 279,000 stores, inde- 
_ pendent and chain, in 1954. Since 
tnese figures include the stores 
owned by the chains, the fate of 
the small grocer has been even 
more disastrous than the figures in- 
dicate. 

The result is that the super- 
markets have grabbed the lion’s 
share of the market, and the rem- 
nants are left to the 265,000 small 
grocers. : | 


Thus: 

SUPERMARKETS — stores hav- 
ing food sales of over $375,000 a 
year — took 53.5 percent of the 

IS. retail grocery sales in 1954. 

SUPERETTES — having sales of 

79,000 to $375,000 a year — ac- 
counted for 28.9 percent. 
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SMALL STORES — 265,000 
stores with sales of less than $75,- 
000 a year — divided the remaining 
17.6 percent of the market among 
them. (These small stores comprise 
two-thirds of all the grocery units 
in the country.) 


THE MONOPOLIZATION of 
the nation’s’ food distribution is 
proceeding along several paths — 
each chain on pain of death, seeks 
out the avenues by which it will 
conquer, and its rivals die. These 
avenues are mainly four: 


1. Building new stores. 

2. Merging with or 
other chains. 

3. Food processors reach out and 
either buy or create new chains. 

4. The biggest chains absorb 
processing firms. 

The details of these develop- 
ments have been gathered in a re- 
cent study by Farm Research Inc. 
on “Expansion of Food Chains.” 
Here are some of these: facts: 

Kroger recently announced plans 
for building 150 new stores. this 
year; the newly formed ACF-Wrig- 
ley chain, with 190 units, is plan- 
ning to add 45 units. 

Consolidated Foods Corp., a food 
manufacturer and distributor, re- 
cently acquired the 34-unit hain 


absorbing 


of Piggly Wiggly Midwest Co.tand © 


is now negotiating for the 28-unit 
Klein Supermarkets in the St. Paul 
Minneapolis area. 

Foremost Dairies acquired Lucky 
Stores, second largest food chain 
on the West Coast, and since then 
Lucky Stores has added. Cardinal 
Grocery Stores to the 10 Jim Dan- 
dy and 6 Food Basket stores it had 
earlier acquired, thus giving it 95 
outlets in California. 

a 

WITHIN THE INDUSTRY the 
result is what Paul S. Willis, pres- 
gdent of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, has called “a regu- 
Jar ‘rat race.” 

And as monopolization swells 
within the food distribution trade, 
the monopolies cross the bound- 
aries into other fields. The Super- 
markets which already have the 
“major share” of the family budget 
spent for food, according to Rich- 
ard G. Zimmerman, publisher of 
Super Market Merchandising, in a 
recent talk, are “now going after” 
the household) money spent for 
“furnishings” and that spent for 
“clothing . 
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uappY FAMILY? 


Here are the main facts about 
the major grocery chains in the 
United States—thetr extent and 
their relation to the big banks 
and investment houses. They are 
excerpted from a recent study 


by Farm Research Inc. 
o © * 


A&P ~ 
The Great A&P Tea Co. of 


America, is the nation’s biggest- 


food chain—more than double the 
size of its nearest rival. It is one of 
the most closely held of big busi- 
ness corporations. It is owned by 
the Hartford family and none of 
its voting stock has been issued for 
sale to the public. 

The government launched an 
anti-trust suit against the A&P in 
1949 and prepared a 1,100 page 
brief charging it with sega. 
consumers by over-charges, anc 
shortweight, depressing prices 
paid to farmers, bribing the man- 
agers of farm cooperatives and us- 
ing a two-price system to ruin in- 
dependent grocers who bought 
from its wholesale commissaries. 
After seven years of litigation, the 
A&P was fined $175,000, a trif- 


*.' 
ates 
*. 


SAFEWAY 


Safeway Stores, Inc., is tied to 
the Wall Street brokerage firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, whose late partner, Charles 
E. Merrill, was a co-founder of 
Safeway in 1926 and remained an 
active director until his death in 
1956. His son-in-law, Robert A. 
Magowan, is now a director of 
Safeway as well as partner in the 
brokerage house. 

The firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has its 


KROGER 


The Kroger Co., whose 1,587 
outlets reach into 21 states but are 
chiefly centered in the Midwest, 
is controlled by Cincinnati inter- 
ests and closely associated with the 
big Cincinnati soap-and-food com- 
pany, Proctor & Gamble. Kroger 
also has a Jink with Chicago fi- 
nancial interests. 

On Krogers board is Charles W. 
Dupuis, a director of Proctor & 


AMERICAN STORES 


American Stores Co., whose 962 
outlets are concentrated in seven 
East Coast states and the District 
of Columbia, is closely linked with 
the Wall Street investment bank 
of Lehman Bros. Until his death 
recentiv, John Milton Hancock, 
a Lehman. partner, was a director 
of American Stores and, in all like- 
lihood, will be succeeded by 1 
other Lehman representative. 

In April of this year, American 


NATIONAL TEA 

National Tea Co., Avhose 744 
markets are concentrated mainly in 
Iinois and Minnesota but also ex- 
tend into ten other Mississippi Val- 
lev states, last year sold a substan- 
tial and, it would seem, controlling 
interest to/ the Canadian  super- 
market chain, Loblaw Groceterias 
Co. A majority of National Tea’s 
directors are now Canadians but it 
retams an important link with the 
Chicago financial group since the 
chairman of its executive commit- 


/ tee is John F. Cuneo, a director of 


the Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., and president of 
the Cuneo Press. 

Loblaw Groceterias operates a 
supermarket chain of 183 stores in 
Ontario and holds the controlling 
interest in Loblaw, Inc., which runs 
¥54 stores in the U.S. and two in 
Canada. 


FIRST NATIONAL 


First National Stores, Inc., whose 


ling sum to a company whose sales 
totalled $4,305 million for the fis- 
cal 1956 year, more than four 
times the $990 million sales of 


1940. 

The A&P has 4,650 stores dis- 
tributed over 40 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and two prov- 
inces in Canada. It operates 35 
bakeries, four salmon canneries, 
six manufacturing plants, three 
cheese plants, two milk processing 
plants, nine coffee roasting plants, 
four laundries, a creamery, and a 
printing plant. ( 
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hands in the affairs of several food 
chains. At present, one of its part- 
ners, William R. Lovett, is a di- 
rector of Winn-Dixie, and another, 
Joseph L. Merrill, has, at one time, 
or another, sat on the boards of 
Safeway as well as of rivals like 
National Tea Co., Daniel Reeves, 
Inc., and Bird Grocery Stores. 

Safeway, the largest chain on 
the West Coast and second largest 
nationally, with 1,988 _ stores, 
boasts that its net profits in 1956 
will set a :new record,” double 
what it made last year. 


Gamble and the Central Trust. 


Co. of Cincinnati. In step with 
Krogers plans to add 150 stores 
this year, P&G is pushing its cam- 
paign of expansion in the’ food 
field. Recently P&G announeed its 
entry into the cake mix market and 


began acquiring the * Hines-Park. 


Foods, Inc., and the Dancan Hines 
Institute, Inc., which market and 
license prepared mixes for baked 
foods and cakes. 


Stores took over the Market Basket 
Corp., a food chain, mainly in N. Y. 
State, and’ in June it acquired five 
markets/in the District of Colum- 
bia. , 

By the end of this fiscal year, it 
will have added 50 to 60 new mar- 
kets and also strengthened its food 
processing facilities, which include 
two meat packing plants, five 
bakeries, two canneries, a creamery, 
a coffee roasting plant, warehouses 
and other installations. 


New York, is allied with the Boston 
financial group centered in the 
First National Bank and Old Col- 
ony Trust Co, Daniel J. Lyne, a di- 
rector of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
is also a director of the First Na- 
tional Stores, La Touraine Coffee 
and the Boston Mutual Life In- 
surance Co, 
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TheChains The Long Arms of t 
Food 


FOOD FAIR 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., a fast- 
moving, Philadelphia-based chain 
whose 251 stores extend from New 
York to Florida, is closely linked 
with Eastman, Dillon & Co., Wall © 
Street brokerage house, James P. 
Magill, a partner in Eastman, Dil- 
lon & Co., is a director of Food 
Fair, whose board also interlocks 
with Philadelphia Dairy Products 
Co., Bright Stores, Dan River Mills, 
Sun Ray Drug Co. and the National 
State Bank of Newark. 

Food Fair recently bought two 
supermarkets in Tennessee and two 
in Georgia. It is building markets 
in New England and is currently 
dickering with Alexander’s, a N. Y. 


department store chain, for “some 
sort of joint operation.” 


WINN-DIXIE 


Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., selling 
mainly in the South but reaching 
into Indiana, is chiefly cena 
by the wealthy Davis family of 
Florida, four of whom sit on its 
board of directors. Also on _ its 
board is a partner, William R. 
Lovett, of the Wall Street firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, thereby interlocking this 
chain with Safeway. 

Winn-Dixie was originally in- 
corporated in Florida as the Winn 
& Lovett Grocery Co. in 1928 but 
changed its name in November 
1955, after merging with the Edens 
Food Stores and the Dixie Home 
Stores. Its 390 retail food stores 
operate under the names of Lovetts, 
Margaret Ann, Kuik Chek, Steiden, 
Table Supply, Piggly Wiggly, 
Edens, Penny Stores, Ballentine and 
Jitney Jungle. It just recently 
acquired H. G. Hill Stores and 
Kings Supérmarkets. 


JEWEL 


Jewel Tea Co. whose 184 self- 
service stores in the Chicago area 
account for three-fourths of its food 
sales with the other fourth coming 
from 2,022 home service routes in 
42 states, is controlled by Unilever, 
Ltd., a huge British-Dutch corpora- 
tion. Chairman of Jewel's board is 
Franklin J. Lunding, who is also 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and director of Lever Bros. Co., 
a U.S. subsidiary of the imperial 
Unilever, Ltd., which boasts of 
being the world’s largest processor 
and distributor of soap, margarine 
and a great variety of foods. Jewel 
Tea also has a link with the Wall 
Street banking firm of Lehman 
Bros., one of whose partners— Har- 
old J. Szold—is on the board of 
Jewel Tea. (Lehman Bros is also 
represented on the board of Amer- 


ican Stores.) : 
¢ 


GRAND UNION 


Grand Union Co., an eastern 
food chain with 350 stores, is 
closely linked with the Wall Street 
firm of Brown Bros. Harriman & 
Co., the same banking firm in 
which Gov. W. Averell Harriman 


(D-NY) is a limited partner. Ray 


Morris, a partner in Brown Bros. 
sits as a director on the board of 
Grand’ Union alongside of Dr. W. 
I. Myers, dean of the N.Y. State 
College of Agriculture and also 
chairman of President Eisenhower's 
National Agricultural Advisory - 
Commission. 


In addition, Grand Union has a 


direct link with Morgan interests, 


since its president, Lansing P. 


‘Shield, fornierly with the A&P, is’ tj 


702 stores are largely toncentrated'’ *' 
a director of the giant Prudential ’’¢ 


in New’ England’ ‘but reach into 


Monopolies 


Insurance Co. of America. Gen- 
eral counsel for Grand Union is 
the Wall Street firm of Sullivan 


COLONIAL STORES 


Colonial Stores, Inc., whose 432 
markets sell in 10 southern states 
and also in Ohio and Indiana, is 
linked with the Wall. Street firm of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and is 
closely associated with another food 
chain, H. C. Bohack Co. Jensen 
Noyes, a partner of Hemphill, 
Noyes, is a director on Colonial's 
board and also on the board of the 
Cuneo Press, Inc., which in turn 


BOHACK 

‘Bohack Co. Inc., with 185 meat 
and grocery stores in Brooklyn and 
on Long Island, was formerly con- 
trolled . the Bohack family and 
though one member, P. G, A. Bo- 
hack, is now a vice president, this 
chain seems to have come under 
the influence of the larger National 


and Cromwell, whose senior part- 
ner is Secretary of State John Fos- 


ter Dulles. 


interlocks with the National Tea 
Co. 

A Boston holding company, Na- 
tional Food Products Corp., owns 
32 percent of the common stock of 
Colonial Stores and 20.37 percent 
of the H. C. Bohack Co.'s common 
stock. Every member of the 8-man 
board of National Food Products is 
a director of Colonial and one of 
them, Russell B. Stearns, is a di- 
rector of Bohack, 


FOOD MARKETS 


Serving Long ‘stand Since iRR? 


Food Products Corp. and Colonial 
Stores. 
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ovie Critic Picks 


3y DAVID PLATT 


Since we disposed of. the 
best movies of 56 in last 
weeks issue, let us now take 

look at some that rubbed 


is reviewer the wrong way: 

Vagabond King (Paramount): As 
dull a musical as we have seen and 
o top it off there’s a disgusting 
baricature of the 15th century 
French poet, Francois Villon. 
| ae 

Search for Bridey Murphy (Para- 
mount): In this poorly-done semi- 
focumentary defense of the rein- 
parnation hoax, the most unscien- 
ific claptrap imaginable is put 

oss as gospel truth. 

* 


Kiss Before Dying (United Ar- 
ists): One of those cliche-ridden 
ap operas in which the young 
over tells his pregnant sweetheart 

isn't right for anyone to love 
omebody as much as I love you” 
md she replies “that makes us 
ven” and says “then youve 


nothing to .worry about—haven' 
you heard, love conquers all.” Two 
days later he pushes her otf a roof 
to her death. : 

* 


Santiago (Paramount): The 
Cuban War of Independence 
against Spain is swamped under a 
thick gob of violence, hokum, sex 
and sheer misrepresentation of the 
facts of history. So much so, it 
was protested by prominent indi- 
viduals and organizations through- 
out Cuba and other parts of Latin 
America where the names of Jose 
Marti, the Great Liberator of Cuba, 
and Maceo, one of the greatest mili- 
tary geniuses of his time who 
fought with Marti, are as well 
known as are the names of George 
Washington and Nathan Hale over 
here. 

* 


Storm Over the Nile (Columbia): 
A rehash of Four Feathers, the 10- 
year-old flagwaving British film 


about thoge,,ferqeions, people , in 
India who wanted freedom. a 
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bigotry and prejudice toward Afri- 
cans is spread out in this film in an 
effort to justify the slaughter of the 
people of Kenya by the British im- 
perialists. 


rowing story about a little girl 
who murders three people before 
her ninth birthday. 


sire to kill to “bad blood” inherited 
from her demented mother. The 
murderin 
her blood 
veloped in the same way that Moz- 
art and Pascal inherited and de- 
veloped their absorbing passion for 
music and mathematics, said the 
spokesman for this point of view 
in the film. He goes on to express 
his belief that too. much emphasis 
has been placed on environment as 
a factor in crime and _too little on 
heredity. Not once in the entire 
film does any one rise to question 
this : 
sciéntific traths.' 
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Under the Money Tree 


By BEN LEVINE 


Under the spreading money tree, 
The hungry artist stands; 

A well-deserving man is he 
With oft too empty hands. 


WALTER SLEZAK had us 
in stitches the night he appear- 
ed on Mike Wallace's Night 
Beat. This rokust raconteur 


bubbled with. biographical 
anecdotes, beginning with the time, 
“120 pounds ago,” when, being a 
beautiful child, he was picked out 
for the Vienna stage. 

It was roses, roses all the 
for him. His s : 
father was Leo fig .-4 
Slezak, the fa- 
mous opera 
singer, and Wal- 
ter, too, sang 
once in the op- 
era, but now he 
was comforta- 
ble ov  Broad- 
way, just hav- 
ing finished a 
long and successful 
“Fanny. | 

But Wallace, the worrier, 1s not 
one to let his subjects sit smugly 
counting the leaves on their laurels. 
He wanted Walter's opinion on 
what constituted success im art. 
Was Water Slezak content with 
his achievements? Didn't he want 
to do more “important” work. 

Walter laughed off the question 
with the merry quip that the im- 
portant work for him was to feed 
a wife, two kids and a relative. 
fle was a good craftsman, he knew 
the worth of his commodity, act- 
ing was like any business, and if 
Mike knew of any legal way to 
make an extra dollar, like mention- 
ing a product on TV, Walter would 
be glad of the information. 

What else is artistic success? 
asked jesting Walter. 

THE LEAN, BEARDED Rex 


Stout, the mystery writer, had a 
lean, bearded and grimmer ap- 
proach when, some days earlier on 
Night Beat, Mike put the same 
question to him in the quest for 
the true artist. Did he, Mike asked 
Rex, consider his books as “im- 
portant” as those of Hemingway, 
Dreiser and Faulkner? _ 

Rex stoutly defended his work 
which, he said, set a standard of 
craftsmanship as high as the “seri- 
ous’ writers. He had great praise 
for the Dreisers, and he had him- 
self attempted five “serious” books, 
but he found it was no go, that 
though he tore his heart out he 
failed of greatness, and so he de- 
cided to continue at the trade he 
was good at, earning a heavenly 
existence by working 66 days out 
of the 365 at bringing pleasure to 
more millions with his detective 
novels than were ever reached by 
literature harder to write and 
harder to read. 


x Duds 


Simba (British): All the available 


way 


run with 


* 
The Bad Seed (Warners): A har- 


The film attributes the child’s de- 


instinct was present in 
at birth, and was de- 


shocking 


assault on 


= ay 
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bus program. 
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FANNIE HURST gave Mike a 
rougher time when he asked her 
the same 64 million dollar ques- 
tion. Didnt she want to write 
better novels than sentimental best- 
sellers? Miss Hurst indignantly 
resented the implication that money 
was her sole object. She worked 
hard, she wrote as she felt,-and 
social truth as well as entertain- 
ment was her goal. 3 

The TV audience could not, of 
course, get samples on the screen 
of Miss Hurst’s avork to judge the 
strength of her reply. 

It remained for another TV pro- 


gram a week later to give what to» 


me seemed the most effective an- 
swer to the question of ~what con- 
stituted success or failure in the 
world of art. 

AGNES DEMILLE gave _ the 
answer, in a Sunday night Omni- 
She filled an hour 
of the Omnibus’ 90 minutes with 
samples illustrating her contention 
that the joy of self-expression and 
the significance of social communi- 
cation were more important than 
the quantitive analysis of dollars 
and cents. 

Miss DeMille is a choreographer, 


ne i she creates dances, using 
as Ner materials, so she told us, 


“space, time and human bodies,” 

If you didn't see the examples 
of her work on this TV Omnibus 
program, you may still have a 
chance, if the movie “Oklahoma” 
hasnt left the neighborhoods, to 
see the fascinating dance sequences 
of Jife on the midwest farmhouses 
Which Miss DeMille did for “Okla- 
homa,” and which are, in Miss De- 
Mille’s words, “robust but not im- 
modest, vigorous but not vulgar.” 

There is a wild dream sequence, 
Dali-esque and surrealist, which 
may mean that Agnes has a streak 
of extravagance inherited from 
Cecil B., but no one can deny 
the niece is more of an artist than 
is the uncle, 

MISS DEMILLE wave her TV 
audience a concise 60-minute 
course, and I am sure there were 
inany, like me, who saw. new pos- 
sibilities for pleasure in’ the = art 
of the ballet and of the dance in 
general, 

She gave us the primitive 
rhythmic art that grew out of liv- 
ing experience and was a rehearsal 
for activities like hunting, fighting 
and courtship. Dancing was so 
important then, she commented, 
that men took over the greater 
portion of this field. The Highland 
sword dance and the French Rigau- 
don were stylized developments of 
this sort of dancing that needed 
no audience but aimed at giving 
satisfaction to the performer and 
adding to his powers. 

From there she went on to the 
Siamese religious exhibitions and 
the Russian ballet, and to other 
dances meant to be viewed by an 
audience, and she made the point 
that tolk art, which takes a cen- 


/ 


y 
tury to develop, has to be spurred, 
in Jess leisurely times, by the art 
of the chcreographer. 

I ENJOYED her groups per-. 
formance of “Rodeo,” a dance she 
created to go with Aaron Cope- 
land’s music, and my enjoyment 
was enhanced by her explanation of 
the problems and their solution. 
That is the highest use to which 
TV can be put. : 

She lectured on the difference 
between dancivg and other exhibi- 
tions of movement, like acrobatics 
and sport. Dancing, she _ said, 
moves our hearts. It is not a con- 
test or a mere showing-olf. 


I think I understand her, al- 
though my heart was moved when 
I saw Duke Snider leap into the 
sky to win a game with as graceful 
a gesture as anything in ballet. 
And my heart often remains cold 
at the sight of TV maidens being 
heaved around by TV lads in tights 
who seem as artistically blind as 
acrobats. 

But I must admit that there are 
imitations in every art. 

We saw, in the final scenes of 
this Omnibus course on. the dance, 
Miss DeMille hard at work with 
her group, spending hours on 
eight bars of music from Morten 
Gould’s two-piano concerto, and 
it was a convincing picture of 
artists dedicated to the realm be- 
yond money. 

MONEY, OF COURSE, is not 
to be despised, and Miss DeMille 
herself is one of the few choreogra- 
phers permitted to pick some of 
the golden apples off Hollywood's 
money tree. Applause from empty 
hands may have a hollow sound. 

Even I, as I write this column, 


must confess to a thrill of pleasure 


on those rare occasions when a 
reader sends a contribution to The 
Worker to be credited to TV Views. 
And if anyone takes this as a not- 
too-subtle hint to help finish up 
the last bit of the present cam- 
paign, he is perfectly right and he 
has my permission té act accord- 


‘ingly. 


ay 


Ballerina Galina Ulanoy is starred in the 1 


New, York and other cities, 
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WORED OF LABOR 


Behind the Rank and File 
Upsurge in the Steel Union 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE FIRST of the re- 
gional “working  confer- 


ences” of the United Steel- 


workers of Amcrica, held in 
New York was interesting 


in a number of respects. The 
union’s administration arranged 
the conferences to coincide with 
the final weeks 
of the election 

campaign cli- 
- maxing in rel- 

erendum on of- 
ficers Feb. 12. 
There was little 

in the confer- 
ence of a “‘work- 

ing nature. It 

was essential- 

ly a gathering | 

of local officers of the region cov- 
ering in this case New York 
State and New England, to hear 
the administration's spokesmen 
boastfully describe the union's 
achievéments in the 20 years of 
its history, to take credit for 
the administration and, conse- 
quently, to suggest that no one 
should be so ungrateful as to 
vote for an opposition slate— 
the first such slate in the union's 
history. The most some of the 
local people were able to do is 
ask some questions on problems 
that arose on thé application of 
the current three-year contract. 


There is, of course, nothing 
wrong in arranging conferences 
of this sort for a frank discus- 
sion of the issues facing the 
1,200,000 members as they pre- 
pare to elect officers for a FOUR- 
YEAR term. There is no need 
to camouflage them as ‘working 
conference’ and give the excuse 
the are for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the existing contract and 
project proposals for a new pact 
due two and half years hence. 
Elementary democracy would 
suggest that an opportunity be 
also given the fs, « ahlen candi- 
dates ‘to present their position. 
The union’s administration, how- 
ever, decided to ignore’ the op- 
position or sneer at it as not 
worthy of attention. 

- 


WHAT STRUCK me at the 
conference, however, is that 
McDonald's people are apparent- 
ly very worried. They have no 
fear of a national upset. But 
they are most fearful of a bi 
protest vote from the rank a 
file. They had a lesson last year 
in the by-election to fill the vice- 
presidential vacancy when the 
opponent of McDonald’s choice, 
Joseph Moloney, regional direc- 
tor of New York, polled a third 
of the vote despite much vote- 
padding for McDonald’s man in 
many of the locals. This vote 
was a big blow at the admin- 
istration’s prestige. 

What struck me further is that 
McDonald’s people seem jittery 
although they come before the 
members with quite an impres- 
sive record, as union records go. 


At $2.58 an hour, steelwork- 
ers are tied only with the oil 
workers for first place on the 
wage ladder. They probably 
scored more REAL wage gains 
in the past several years than any 
other major industry workers. 
They won the first Supplement- 
ary Unemployment Benefits plan 
for 52 weeks and their impres- 
sive life and health insurance 
and pension gains plus improve- 
ments in most provisions of their 
contracts, compare well with 
other unions. But as McDonald 
and his associates boastfully de- 
scribed those gains and harped 
on how much better off the steel 
workers are today than they were 
in 1936, the delegates seemed to 
be unimpressed and most sat on 
their hands. I don’t mean to sug- 


est the workers don’t believe. 


estimate them, They are true, es- 


ne 


ee ———— 


pitfalls it) must. always 


sentially, and impressive. But the 
workers don’t give the leaders as 
much credit as they claim. 

 ©@ 


THE WORKERS think of their 
own sacrifices in at least six gen- 
eral strikes, on occasions for as 
long as nine weeks and their own 
militant spirit and unity. And 
they still lay more of the leader- 
ship credit to the late Philip Mur- 
ray although he has been dead 
for four years. Finally, many of 
the unionists know that some of 
the recent gains have come easier 
than in past days because of the 
tremendous boom enjoyed by 
the steel monopolies and their 
willingness to pay a little to keep 
the boom booming. 

One of the union’s spokesmen 
who negotiated the contracts 
with the can companies, explain- 
ed the reason for the more im- 
pressive gains of the workers of 
those firms. He said those com- 
panies have been “automated 
before we even used the term 
automation.” Their labor cost has 
shrunk so much because of au- 
tomation that they can afford to 
be more generous towards the 
greatly reduced number of work- 
ers they employ. That holds in a 
measure for the entire steel in- 
ddustry—that has in recent years 
been expanding, modernizing 
and automating at a feverish 
pace. 

McDonald and his associates 
apparently sense that coldness 
among the membership that was 
reflected in the conference, and 
for that reason are straining their 
election eftorts as though they 
really feared defeat. 

s 


THE CONFERENCE also 
dramatized the tremendous 
change that has come about in 
the machinery of unions in the 
past two decades. The elected 
leaders seem more removed from 
the membership and less respon- 
sible to them, than ever mee 
When Arthur. Goldberg, the 
union’s counsel who headed the 
panel on wages, opened the dis- 
cussion on the platform, he point- 
ed to the two pieces of litera- 
ture distributed to the delegates; 
one of 16 pages, the exact re- 
production of the USA’s first con- 
tract signed on March 17, 1937, 
the other a 149-page book con- 
taining the union's latest contract. 
He said they were a measure of 
the increase in the bencfits and 
protection for the workers over 
that period. 

The worker does have far 
more today than 20 years ago. 
But he is also bewildered by the 
maze of rules and administra- 
tive procedures under the new 
contracts and the laws governing 
labor relations, and a thousand 
and one details of a union’s life 
and contract. Not only the rank 
and filer but even the hor lead- 
er himself isn’t fully familiar 
with this crazy quilt of present- 
day union activity. 

The wages panel consisted of 
a group of attorneys, research 
men and other experts hired by 
the union. The panel on imsur- 
ance, arbitration, pensions, job 
evaluation, incentives, consist- 
ed of similar experts hired by 
the union to handle those de- 
partments. They presented the 
reports. They answered the 
questions. McDonald, in most 


instances, has to turn to them. 
o 


WHEN THE TAFT-HART- 
LEY Law was enacted, one 
much-quoted labor attorney said 
it was a law to make work for 
the legal profession. How true 
that was! But it has since been 
supplemented by numerois other 
——— and laws made to or- 

er for lawyers, and the simple 
wage contract of a few pages 


of ene, has become a law 


The complexities in the life 
of a union, the numerous legal 
: guard 
against, has resulted in first the 


ATOMIC BOMB detonated under water at Bikini. This picture was taken from eleven miles away. 


HAS the explosion of 
atom and hydrogen bombs 
affected the weather? Be- 
cause this question is still 
being asked the world over, 
a young French nuclear physicist, 
Charles Noel Matrin, has made 
some interesting studies, 

He has published a_ book 
which we don’t hear much 
about. It is a summary of ideas 
he put before the Academie des 
Sciences in Paris, in November, 
1954. 

His considerations go along 
these lines: What happens when 
a group of scientists explodes an 
H-bomb? One thousand. million 
tons of rock and dust are blown 
skyward 20 to 25 miles. 

This is well into the region of 


the “jet streams,” the violent hur- | 


ricanes permanently circling the 
hemisphere in temperature |ati- 
tudes at a high altitude. These 
move from west to east, taking a 
forthnight to make a complete 
revolution. 

They carry with them the 
huge tonnage of matter pulveriz- 
ed into microscopically fine par- 
ticles, and radioactive, forming 
a stratospheric layer of matter 
lasting for months. This layer 
operates as an atmospheric filter, 
reducing very appreciably the ef- 
fective solar radiation received 
down here leading to a meas- 
urable temperature deficit with 
all its consequences. 


About once every ten years, 
nature throws her own H-bombs, 
in the form of volcanic explo- 
sions, the quantity of dust thrust 
up by Mount Krakatoa in 1883 
was of the order of an H-bomb. 
It affected the world’s weather 
for three years, at the end of 
which the loss of solar radiation 
in Europe measured 15 percent. 
After the eruption of Mount Kat- 
mai in the Aleutians in 19]%, a 


reduction of 20 percent was . 


measured in Algeria. 
*« 


SINCE HIROSHIMA, the sci- | 


‘entists have exploded over 100 
nuclear “devices” including a 


elevation of the union’s lawyer | 


to its topmost level of leadership, 
often to the very top even over 
the president; secon 
ther bureaucratization of the un- 
ion’s machinery, by more restric- 


tions on the rights of the mem- | 


bers, ostensibly to “protect” the 
union from hazards that sur- 
round it (damage suits, loss of 


rights under NLRB, etc.) and, | 


it need hardly be added, from 


“communism” and the T-H affi- | 


davit provision. 


Much of the rank and file re- | 


sentment that has flared up in 
the steel union over the raise of 
dues, is 
against this bureaucracy Frank- 
— that appalls the members 
an 


selves less of a factor in the af- 
fairs of the union than ever—as 
just dues-payers. There is in- 
creasing pressire within the 
ranks for a unionism that would 


‘more nearly measure up to the 


“free unionism” that labor lead- 


ers talk so much about. There is | 


a problem for trade union ~ 
gressives to ponder. The la 
movement needs _a-.pr » for 


trade union. democracy: 
before, 


dozen or more H-bombs. In the 
beautiful name of “security” they 
have thus taken it upon them- 
selves to endanger the balance 
of natural conditions (ecology) to 
which all living organisms have 
adjusted themselves in the course 
of millions of years. This is be- 
cause the cumulative effects of 
their radiation following the soil- 
ing of the atmosphere causes 
slower air circulation, an altera- 
tion in the world’s wind system, 
and falling mean temperatures, 
which, in the extreme, could 
lead to the icing up of the globe. 
This is sobering enough, but 
what of the rain? One of the 
necessary conditions for the pre- 
cipitation of rain is the presence 
of minute particles of dust etc. 
in the air to serve as nuclei for 
the condensation of water. A 
scientist “seeding” a cloud with 
dry ice to produce rain is trying 
to supply just this condition. 
If the evidence of our eyes is 
to be believed, the atomized 
and radioactive particles from 
the bomb tests serve the purpose 
with far greater effect. Each 
atomic explosion supplies the 
atmosphere with a colossal num- 


ber of highly efficacious nuclei 
for the condensation of clouds. 


Do A-Bomb Tests Affect Weather? 


The relatively small uranium 
bomb explosion is estimated to 
produce one million radioactive 
atomic particles per cubic meter 
of air. 

* 


NATURALLY, the use of our 
whole planet as a field of experi- 


~ ment for vast artifical rainmakin 


leaves the consequences beyon 
control. In some places we get 
flood catastrophes, and since the 
total mass of water vapor remains 
constant, drought or unseason- 
ably mild winter occurs in other 
places. 

On every continent right round 
the world, the weather had been 
irregular and damage has been 
suffered. In duration, intensity 
and magnitude, it is unprecedent- 
ed in modern history. 


The meteorologists, of course, 
will have none of this, as befits 
the conservative mind. Only 
those of Italy and Japan have 
broken the otherwise solid front 
and recognized a definite rela- 
tionship between the bomb tests 
and the weather as an undoubt- 
able fact. It is estimated that it 
will take 20 to 30 years for the 
others, relying on the statistical 
method, to see the point.—From 
World News. 


Strontium 90 


In a story in its January issue, 
the Northeastern Union Farmer, 
under the head, “Milk Industry 
Cencerned Over Strontium-90,” 


said the Suaday Worker told how 
Borden's, the Dairymen’s League 
and other milk distributors ex- 
pressed concern over the pollu- 
tion of milk by strontium-90. 


a ——— 


Article Quoted 


Explaining that strontium-90 
was a by-preduct of bomb tests 
(super or H-bombs), the farm 
publication’s column-long story 
recited the principal reactions 


from the industry spokesmen to 


this newspaper's inquiries, say- 
ing they “haye even pointed out 
the seriousness of this problem 
to the Washington authorities.” 


— 


rm ee — ee eee 


to the fur- | 


basically a protest 


even functionaries within | 
the aparatus. They see them- | 
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Popular Magazine Urges Curb 7, Time to Time 
On Radioactive Poisons By WALTER LOWENFELS 


“RADIOACTIVITY Is Poisoning Your Children,” a streamer across the cover of the 7 
January McCall’s magazine declares. “Here are the facts about the terrible peacetime A : on pea Se edi- 
dangers of radioactive poisons—poisons we absorb every day in the food we eat and the heave oe ee me 
air we breathe — poisons which a ARIES SSS if ERA honor of which I am deeply 


may harm our unborn children as conscious. I was asked to con-| 


well as ourselves,” the magazine’ ie hi 
says in large type accompanying tribute again to this paper. 
They suggested some down-to- 


“The Fight for Survival,” an ar- 
ticle on radioactivity by Pare Lor- earth, homely sketches of family 
life such as I used to write... . 


entz. 

Lorentz, who wrote and direct- . 1g bane. ° 
ed such documentary film as “The When I ae my friend about it, he 
Plow that Broke the Plains,” was muttered, “What do you want to 
an accredited correspondent to the do, Walter—really put the paper on 
first International Conference on the skids?” 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Ener- Ee re : 
yy at Geneva in August, 1955. He was remembering, I guess, 

“Today we are dealing with some of my old — ten or twelve 
tons upon tons of radioactive mate- years. back — a out pig meat and 
rial, some of it even more ener-| washing machines which got me 
yetic than X rays, resulting from) into hot water for being ; un-Marx- 
bomb explosions, from chemical ist, a —— supremacist, anti- 

rocessing plants and from atomic. woman, Xe. 
scbilbek others installations,” Lor- In some quarters these sketches 
entz explained. | seem to have outlasted my poems 

“It is not a question of whether) so far. In fact, one of the contro- 
we have polluted the earth; it is’ versies that got started around pork 
a question of how much we have ‘meat was picked up by one of the 
polluted it,” he said. inationa] news week magazines, 

which spoffed it under the title. 
RED PIG. 
Considering the liabilities in- 


* 
AFTER DEALING with ex- 

volved and the desperate a 

the paper is already in, I wrote the 


the telegraph office, a stranger 
stopped me on a dark street: 

“Hey, you, come with me!” 

“Hah,” I thought. “Bloody Bell 
County ... this is it! They don’t 
want The Worker printing stories 
about why this unsafe mine was 
allowed to operate... .” 

Out loud I just said: “What do 
you want?” 

“Never mind—come with me to 


me ee 


. rat ae > We 
-@ . 


I followed a few steps behind 
him to a building, and into a room. 
The stranger, one of those hard- 
bitten working men in his fifties, 
waved me into a chair, pulled out 
—not a gun, but a flask. 


“Have a drink?” 

“What's it all about? I asked. 

“Youre writing for the Daily 
Worker, aren't you?” 

“What of it?” 

“Well, I used to read that paper. 
I heard you were around. Is there 
anything you want to know about 
that mine? Is there any help I can 
give ? 

When I got back East and told 


his storv, old-timers remind! me 


ternal radiation, whose chief threat 

to the population during peace- 

time is danger to the gonads, with | s 

resulting mutations that can alter editor of the Worker: “J am now 

and even slowly destroy the future’ concentrating on completing my 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS while I 
still can do the job myself. . .. I 

lcan’t see myself writing in 1957 as 


race, Lorentz wrote in part of in-| P 
ternal radiation: ; | Now 
“To this reporter, the ugliest — cant s ys 
fact in our own official reports is|into their bones than adults. And} United Nations for one of inter- I did in 1947... . 7 
national scope. And, he said, he) “For one thing, our family is not > 
could alert state and city health/one of those T.V. serials where boys? 
officials, his mayor and governor are boys and girls are girls forever.’ 


.* . 
A = 
Z my 


ee 


e4 


the possible universal damage to! any material incorporated into their | 
children that already may be tak- bodies during childhood will have 
ing place because of radioactive!a longer time to act.” They get it 


fall-out. 


“One of the most dangerous ma-' 


terials created when a hydrogen 
bomb explodes is called Strontium- 
90. The pre-atomic dictionary de- 


scribes strontium as ‘a yellowish’ 


metallic element, similar to cal- 
cium.’ The scientists call it a bone- 
seeker — when it gets into the 
body it ‘goes to’ bone. . 


|from milk or other foods contain- 


ing calcium, as plants ingest it with 
ololeiie from the earth. 

Lorentz declared a careful study 
of official reports “should convince 
anyone’ that unless the atomic 
powers completely stop releasing 


poisonous materials “they will have 
achieved mutual annihilation just 
‘as surely as though they had en- 


on “the needless danger of erect- Our children are*no longer tots.’ 
ing large-scale industrial atomic Girls in their 20’s are powerful 
plants in highly population areas.”| creatures — as many novels’ and, 

One of the four full-scale nu- poems testify. However, do not ex-' 
clear power plants which the gov- pect me to conduct a column on 
ernment has licensed private utility) Young Motherhood or on the sec-, 


companies to build is on the Hud- rets of Wifely beauty... . 


son River, 35 miles from New York 
City, as Lorentz pointed out. 


This site was chosen despite the!. . 


; 
’ 
; 


“Father, too, has grown. I have 
resumed the publication of poems 
. a writer has to put everything| 


“Once lodged in bone, its radia-| gaged in actual, all-out hydrogen'statement by Dr. C. Rogers Mce- jnto what he writes... . 


tions can destroy the blood-pro- 
ducing marrew, causing leukemia 
or, in time, induce cancer of the 
bone.” ‘ 

He explained that “Since grow- 
ing children concentrate calcium, 
they are likely to absorb more of 
this dangerous relative of calcium 


a 


‘warfare. 


* 


LORENTZ concluded that the 
average citizen worried over the 


——- 


health service, 


Honey May Take Place 
Of Sugar in Baking 


HONEY may be found in, 
as well %s on, more baked 
goods in the future, as a re- 
sult of research by Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, 


Kans., under contract with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This work shows that substitut- 
ing for all or part of the sugar 


in some baked goods adds to 
their color and flavor, and im- 
proves their texture. 

A method developed in this re- 
search makes use of honey alone 
to sweeten cakes a commercial] 
possibility for the first time. 

Cakes with a high concentra- 
tion of honey stay moist and 
fresh-tasting longer than do 
cakes made without honey. But 
if more than a third of the sugar 
is replaced, preparing cakes by 
a simple substitution of honey 
for sugar sometimes causes dif_h- 
culty. A reaction of honey acids 
with baking powder as the bat- 
ter is mixed may lead to low 
cake volume. Also, an intense 
browning reaction may occur 


Ny, 


during baking and give the cakc 
a burned color and flavor. Meth- 
ods to control browning are 
being studied. 


- 


* 
HONEY noticeably added to 


the flavor and color of some 
cookies. Because honey gives 
the cookies a chewy quality, only 
enough to replace 5 percent of 
the sugar was used in crisp cook- 
ies. Even this small amount gave 
added flavor to sugar cookies 
and vanilla wafers. In chewy 
cookies, such as fruit bars and 
brownies, honey was used to re- 
place over half the sugar. 

The bread-making process did 
not need to be altered when 
honey was substituted for sugar 
in bread and rolls in the tests. 
Honey substituted for 6 percent 
of the sugar in white bread and 


up to 12 percent in dark breads — 


imparted a rich flavor and aroma 
to both. 

Honey from various flower 
sources differ in moisture con- 
tent, color, flavor, acidity and 
sugar composition. The research 
workers used 15 types of honey 
and found that only the differ- 
ences in flavor and color affected 
the baked goods. Although 
stronger, darker colored honeys, 
including those from buckwheat 
and hearts-ease, were not ac- 
ceptable for most baked prod- 


ucts, they could be used in mix- - 


tures with light honeys. 
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|Cullough, chairman, Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards, 
that it was not wise to have an 
‘atomic reactor on a main. water- 


A —_—--—-—- + 


: : : ‘ 
the President and'ment of a major watershed. . 
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Lowenfels to 
Write Column 


WE WELCOME Walter Low- 


enfels, poet, journalist, Smith 
Act defendant and former editor 
of the Pennsylvania edition of 
The Worker, who with this issue 
becomes an occasional columnist 
for The Worker. His last book, 
“Sonnets of Love and Liberty,” 
published by Blue Heron Press, 
has won widespread praise in 
this country and abroad. He is 
now working on a new bok. 


Osea aati : 


RIGHTS | 


increasing hazard of radiation could|shed. Accidents could happen, he| 

petition his congressman and the!said, which would necessitate evac-. thi | 
° e . . ' ° ‘ -e aie dae . . we 

President for a national atomic! uation of a large city or abandon- seem perfectly logical. .. . 


* | 

SO THEN I sat down and wrote! 

a piece for The Worker! | 
That's the way it is—you say one 
ng: you do another. And both’ 
So—] 


jam beginning to jot down topics to 


| 


| 


’ 
' 


with a thought or two. 


; 


' 
' 


| 


\ 


' 
; 


‘ville. I had been at the mine pit 


ithe rescue teams would bring out. 


write about in The Worker while I 
continue to try to complete a new 
book of poems. : 


I know you want me to be frank 
—I admit that every now and then: 
I might squeeze in a poem here. 
The lot of a poet in the USA is 
hard these days; he may have to 
resort to curious ways—not only to 
“et into print but to get read! I 
romise only this—that any poems 
i inject will be done so gently that 
you will hardly notice you have 
been pricked with the needle. 


Meanwhile I.am just checking in 


Z 


1 am thinking of mine cabins I 
visited in West Virginia when I was 
reporting for the paper . . . work- 
ers homes in Western Pennsylvania 

. families who have put me up 
overnight in Illinois and Missouri, 
and points east and west. ... 

| remember one evening in the 
soft coal region in Kentucky—once 


known as Bloody Bell County. It 
was the Christmas season. I had 
been sent out unexpectedly to cov- 
er a mine disaster for ‘The Worker. 

The day had been spent a few 
miles out of the small town of Pine- 


where the families and the news- 
paper men were. waiting to see what 


J still can hear the shriek that 
broke the silence of the cold drizzily 
hill where we were waiting ... It 
was a woman, a wife who some- 
how sensed that the rescue team 
one out of the mine pit with its 
tarpaulin-covered bodies had found 
her husband. .'. . 

* 


I DROVE back to Pineville to 
send in a story of the tragic Christ- 


mas that had hit this small .coal 
town. Returning to the hotel from 


t 


bid 


Lowenfels in the Min~s 


of the movement we used to have in 
Bell County and Harlan County. 
That was where Harry Simms, a 
young Communist organizer for the 
National Miners Union, was way- 
laid and murdered by company 
thugs in °31. Fifteen vears after- 
wards, I had run into one of those 
old friends of our paper in Pine- 
ville, Kentucky, on a cold rainy 
night when I thought I was alone 
in a strange town. 


* 


ALTHOUGH I know it’s no bed 
of roses in Philadelphia or New 
York or Chicago — when I think of 
the people plugging for this paper, 
I think particularly of those read- 
ers in the small places where the 
going is really rough for a “radica}.” 

So as I staxt to sit down and write 
again for the paper, I say to myself: 


“We talk about changin the world, 


transforming society, but what 
about transforming Lowenfels’? 

What will I say I did about the 
paper and what it stands for if I 
meet someone in the dark of the 
night in some strange town, — par- 
ticularly if that someone is myself? 
Will I be able to say, as Whitman 
did: 

“In the need of poems, philoso- 
phy, mechanism, science, behavior, 
the craft. of art, an appropriate 
grand opera, shipcraft, or any craft, 
he is greatest forever and forever 
who contributes the greatest ork | 
ractical example: ¢ 
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Worker Spor 


on the 
scoreboard 


-by lester rodney 


Dodgers Blow It Again—In 16 MM 


AFTER the Dodgers had won the first two games, 
and the movie showed the crowds pouring into massive 
Yankee Stadium as the words “THIRD GAME’ swam into 
the center of the screen, you figured THIS time they might 
do it different . . . throw in Clem Labine, their best pitch- 
er at season’s end, for the big 3-0 advantage while they 
had the Yanks on the run, instead of trying to get by with 
not-quite-yet Roger Craig and a-bit-over-the-hill Carl 
Erskine in the third and fourth games. 

But nope—it was the same script as October. Old Man 


Slaughter clipped Craig for a 
three run homer to win for a 
shaky Whitey Ford 5-3, then 
Erskine was chased, then Don 
Larsen caught fire in his perfect 
game, then it was back to Eb- 
bets Field and Labine at last as 
Robinson’s double won it in the 
10th, and finally the one-sided 
Yankee 9-0 crusher, with Yogi 
Berra batting two more home 
runs to start the route. 


When the lights went on again 


at Toots Shors—where the first 
filming of the offical 1956 World 
Series film was shown to the 
New York writers—you couldn't 
resist remarking that the name 
of the film could have been Yogi 
Berra in “Friendly Persuasion.” 
Bam, bam, bam. And the potent 
Yankee workhorse, whose five 
foot eight inches looks so unath- 
letic in street clothes in the mid- 
dle of the basketball season, was 
right there enjoyin 
“It’s nice to know how it’s go- 
ing to come out before it starts,” 
he grinned, 
* 

MOVIES are not too kind to 
our national pastime. No matter 
how hard you try there’s a certain 
herky jerk, faraway sameness to 
it because the field is too big and 
the ball flies too fast for the 
camera to encompass and record. 
There is none of the compact ex- 
citement of football or basketball 
action where you can come 
pretty close to seeing it all at 
once. 

Lew Fonseca, in charge of this 
23rd annual filming of the fall 
classic, said there were eight 
cameras shooting, and _ the 
25,000 feet of film had to be cut 
down to 4,000 for the forty- 
minute showing. They are put 
together like pieces of a jigsaw 
_puzzle—a little from this angle, 
a little from that, to get as much 
appearance of continuity and 
highlights as possible. I wouldn’t 
want to criticize the end result, 
except to complain mildly about 
the 'hammy canned sound effects, 
exactly as annoying as when 
used as background in the radio 
and TV re-creation of games, with 
illogical mechanical roars at the 
wrong moment regardless of 
wich happens to be the home 
team or not. 


However, there are some mo- 
ments which bring back some of 
the Series excitement. Notably 
photogenic were two catches by 
Duke Snider. When the camera 
froze things just as Duke hit the 
ground and the ball hit the web- 
bing, you really get an apprecia- 
tion of what you. saw three 
months ago. (You could hear the 
Yankee ballplayers present pay- 
ing their tribute.) 

* 

LARSEN’S HISTORIC game 

, ‘ have gotten special treat- 

you thought, like perhaps 
£ every pitch of the ninth 
in..ng, which wouldn't have 


taken too long, to give the real’ ‘In the sixth game; the Labine 
, Phas 4 yan tii ses . PUD “Fide each: 4 ita}? Pada ’ 


the show. | 


; 


sense of mounting, impossible 
tension which you can't get with 
“the count goes to 2 and 2 on 
Furillo . . .” and then the action. 

There were, you recalled, four 
close calls for Larsen in this 
game. You can't really see Jackie 
Robinson’s savage line drive, not 
until after it has caromed so 
luckily for Larsen off Andy 
Carey's glovetip directly to the 
alert Gil McDougald. But you 
had forgotten how close the play 
at first was even then... which 
is natural, for it would have just 
been an infield hit beaten out in 
the second inning . . . long be- 
fore anyone had any ideas... . 

The long belt by Hodges to 
left center which Mickey Mantle 
literally outran to haul down 
backhanded shows up nicely. 
Larsen threw a fast one from 
his interesting no-windup deliv- 
ery, Hodges clearly timed it per- 
fectly and pulled it with power. 
It would have been a home run 
in every big league park except 
the Stadium, the Polo Grounds 
and possibly Griffith Stadium. 

Completely missing in the film 
was the shot which perhaps came 
the closest to spoiling Larsen’s 
bid. Right after Mantle hauled 
in Hodges’ blast, little Sandy 
Amoros came around on a fast 
ball and sent it screaming down 
the rightfield line so much like 
a home run that some in the 
press box started to jot it down. 
It hooked foul at the last second. 
A fourth breathtaker you recalled 
was McDougald’s clean scoop ot 
Jim Gilliam’s wicked shot which 
hit the dirt right at his feet. The 
way Gil played it, it may have 
looked routine, but it was a 
ballplayer’s play, especially with 
the tension on. 

Nice souvenir, the film, for 
big Don. The first print was pre- 
sented to him and the second 
to Ump Babe Pimelli, who re- 
tired following the Series. (That 
last called strike on Dale Mitchell 
did look a trifle outside, in the 
picture, Babe, but alright. . . .) 

HIGHLIGHT POINTS... in 
the first game when Mantle 
picked one of Maglie’s slants in 
the first inning to give the Yanks 
a 2-0 lead, you remembered it 
was a fearsome drive, but one 
of the eight cameras picks it up 
going well over the Bedford 
Ave. screen and bouncing deep 
in the parking lot across the 
street, a memorable shot which 
makes you wish there had been 
some such camera work on some 
of Babe Ruth’s longies. 

Dodger fans at the show 
groaned in the third game when 
Carl Furillo, his team trailing by 
two runs, led off the ninth with 
a prodigious double and tried to 
stretch it into a triple, a bad idea. 
The camera makes clear that 
Bauer's perfect peg got the des- 
perately head-first sliding Furillo 
without question. 
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The Brass of the 


Brooklyn Brass 


SPORTSWRITERS at the World Series 
film showing Monday, the day after the 
Robinson retirement story broke, were vir- 
tually unanimous in failing to appreciate 
Dodger veep Buzzy Bavasi’s ill-natured 
blast at Jackie. 

Well before the Giant trade, Robinson 
had contracted with Look Magazine to 
write the story of his retirement in advance, 


with the proviso that it be kept exclusive 
for the magazine to break, a normal procedure. 


“Why shouldn’t he make himself a few bucks 
with a magazine when he retired?’, was the sen- 
timent, “He’d be crazy if he didn't’. It was re- 
called that Ted Williams had similarly announced 
his retirement plans several years ago via a lucra- 
tive mag article wihtout any fuss or feathers 
about it-even though Ted subsequently changed 
his mind about retirement! | 

Bavasi had the gall to complain that Jackie 
never told the ball club in advance he was defi- 
nitely retiring. As if a player “owes” so much to 
his club, especially Robinson, who lined Bavasi's 
pockets these past ten years as the biggest draw 
in the league’s history, and was chronically under- 
paid! As if the club had such considerate relations 
with its players. Look at it the other way a mo- 
ment. Robinson, after all he had done for the 


Dodgers, was told one morning over the tele-— 


phone, without any advance notice or preparation 
“Youve been traded to the Giants”. How eome 
they didn't consult him first, if they now put so 
much stock in his consulting them before retiring 
. » Which is strictly his own business? 
. 

JACKIE, who signed as a vice president in 
charge of personnel with the Chock-Full-O’Nuts 
restaurant chain, has a guarantee of long term 
employment at good money. 

He had been given no indication of permanent 
emloyment with the Bklyn organization, was out 
to insure his family’s future. He knows baseball 


is a business. In Look he said “After you've 
reached your peak, there’s no sentiment in base- 
ball. You start slipping and oo soon they re 
moving you around like a used car. You have no 
iumadl over what happens to you. I dont want 


that”. 
The trade to the Giants made without even 


A 


calling him in first proved how right he was, as if — 


it needed proving. Interesting as it would have 


been to see Robinson as a Giant, the historic 38 


vear old star actually quit very smartly, just in 
time. 

Bavasi’ss ill-tempered snarl merely reveals what 
makes Bavasi tick under the executive benevo- 
lence. The players are_really chattels to him in the 
last analysis, chattels: who should be humbly 
grateful to the generous company. Jackie minced 
no words in terming Buzzy “two faced” after the 
attack on him. 

* 

BAVASI, by the way, attempted to speak for the 
Giants too, saying “the ones he (Robinson) really 
hurt were the Giants. . .. We werent counting 
on Robinson anyhow’: (But they were counting 
on the $30,000 cash they got from the Giants 
along with relief pitcher Dick Littlefield, and the 
improved gates for Dodger-Giant games weren't 
they, Buzzy?). 

Bavasis opposite number on the Giants, vice 
president Chub Feeney, was disappointed all 
right in the news of Robinson’s retirement, but 
also made mincemeat of Bavasi's statement. 

“Remember’, emphasized Chub at the Series 
filming, “Robinson never told us he would play. 
He made it all too clear that he had to make up 
his mind about the future. He'd said he would let 


‘us know about January 10th and he has”... 


As tor the syndicated sports columnist who 
sighed distastefully at Jackie choosing ,a com- 


mercial magazine article for his retirement story, 


and ended with the sadly pure-hearted “The price 
has not been disclosed”, there is one question from 
this department. Since when have you been 
spurning monetary compensation for your syndi- 
cated column and magazine articles? ....L.R. 


— 


1-0 triumph over Turley, interest 
was high in Jackie Robinson’s 
game-winning 10th inning blast, 
which some thought Slaughter 
might have caught. You see Gil- 
liam walk to set up the winner, 
Reese sacrifice prettily, Snider 
get put on purposely, and then 
number forty-two lash out what 
now he will remember as his last 


clutch hit. Slaughter, possibly 


rr 


WHO FLUBBED AT ST. LOUIS, 
HOLZMAN OR THE OWNER? 


Bill (Red) Holzman, former CCNY and pro star, was 
fired as coach of the St. Louis Hawks last week as the 


playing Robby a bit shallow, 
cut over to head off the liner, 
leaped high, and it zoomed over 
his head to hit the ground just 
before the concrete wall and 
carom back past him, by which 
time the fleet Gilliam was carry- 
ing the mail over the plate, 
* 
FIVE HUNDRED prints of 


the film are being made. Any 
organization can have them for 
showing to youngsters. Write to 
Lew Fonseca, 64 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. Also avail- 
able for Little Leaguers or other 
groups are 12 instructional films 
on how to play the various posi- 
tions, | 
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- ‘THIS WAS the picture of the starting pitchers before the first 
game of the 1952 World Series at Ebbets Field. Left, Allie Reynolds, 
who was a veteran Yankee star then and has since retired with a bad 
back. Right, Joe Black, then the Dodgers’ sensational Rookie of the 
Year. Joe won the game 4-2, but Allie turned the;tables three days 
later 2-0 in another duel between the two, Black, never the same 


after his “ironman” season of relieving, was | ) 
Coast League by Cincinnati last week. He’ will be $$ next month; ‘(| | 
>» aie Pi: Zita . Pye ATs eri trey ge eheere DETEY |p i9 gt , a 


to the Pacific 


who ought to be fired, the coach 
who did his best with the talent 
on hand, or owner Kerner, who 
wresgpsagee a series of astounding 

wbs in selections and trades? 

If the owners were so smart, 

the Hawks could now present a 
team with Bob Pettit, the league 
leading scorer, PLUS Bill Rus- 
sell, the sensational rookie of the 
Boston Celtics, PLUS Maurice 
Stokes, the fabulous soph star of 
the Rochester Royals. And if that 
wouldn't set up a dynasty like 
the old Mikan, Pollard, Mikkel- 
son trio did for Minneapolis. 

With first draft choice a year 
ago, Kerner failed to select 
Stokes, going instead for Dick 
Ricketts. (And then traded Rick- 
etts off for Jack Coleman, a com- 
petent pro who is no super star). 
With first crack at Russell before 
this season, he traded the nego- 
tiating rights for him to Boston 
for veteran Ed Macauley 

Having thus thoroughly lous- 
ed up the team’s chances of 
zooming to the top, he fires the 
manager. It’s great to be an 
owner! 


next week 


> 


Lester Rodney’s idea of a. 
half season Pro basketball 


All-Star team, and other in- 
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teresting sports topics... 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


a glossary here, I can't find 
strontium-90. So could you tell 
me any CD publications which 
have anything specific’ ¢bout 
strontium-90?” 

“You get the book, it’s a big 
book,” Mulrean said briskly, 
“called ‘Effects of Atomic Weap- 
ons. There were, he said, more 
than 400 pages, and a table of 
contents of two or three pages. 
And which pages contained men- 
tion of strontium-90?, he was 
asked. He said he'd look and see. 

* 


THE MINUTES crawled by, | 


but Mulrean apparently was hav- 
ing difficulty with the table of 
contents. The reporter called 
back. 


“I have it for you now, Mul- 
rean said happily. “ “The Biologi- 
cal Effects of Atomic Radiation,” 
put out by the National Academy 
of Sciences.” 

“Yes, we have that, we have 
run sections of it. But did you 
find what you were looking for 
in the CDA ‘Effects of Atomic 
Weapons’?” he was asked. _ 

“I was checking through, the 
various effects of fallout,” 
said, “but there is nothing defi- 
nite, nothing really pinpointed, 
that is, about strontium-90." 

“In either that or any other 
CDA publication?” 

He admitted this was so. How 
did he explain it, he was asked, 
in view of the fact that the NAS 
called it the most dangerous of 
all hazards. Did he think it could 
be because AEC had sori of kept 
it quiet until recent months? 

That was it, he said. “We just 
don’t have too much data from 
AEC and the powers that be on 
it,” he said. 

* 

IT WAS THEN that he was 
told about the Washington news 
dispatch. It quoted Food and 
Drug Administration Comnis- 
sioner George F. Larrick on how 

overnment inspectors were 
Chios for traces of Sr-90 and 
other poisons in 12 staples. 

“T see here in an attractive lit- 
tle leaflet you have out called 
‘Between You and __ Disaster,’ 
where you list ‘powdered nonfat 
dry milk,’ tomatoes and beans as 
among the things a family ought 
to have when they go down to 
their cellars during an attack,” 
the reporter said. 


“Or to bomb shelters,” put in | 


Mulrean, sounding a bit wistful. 
“Or to bomb shelters. But how 
do vou feel about recommending 
them, in view of what the Food 
and Drug people say?” 
“Well, do they say there is any 


considerable amount in them at | 


this time?” he asked. 

“No, but even the AEC now 
savs there .is -strontium-90 in 
New York City milk, and in 
leafy vegetables, presumably to- 
matoes among them. And Merril 
Eisenbud of the New York of- 
fice of AEC in his Nov. 15 speech 
mentions the strontium-content 
of green beans, too.” | 

But, he said, didn't they say 
it was not in significant amounts? 
Yes I said, but they said it would 
increase even without more bomb 
tests. 

The Washington story: quoted 
Larrick as saying the monitor- 
ing of the foods was under way 
but that no “significant” radio- 
activity had been observed. An 
unnamed FDA spokesman, how- 
ever, was quoted as saying foods 
showed a “measurable increase” 
in radiation as compared to those 
of the pen a era. 


THE CIVIL DEFENSE Ad- 
ministration spokesman here was 
asked if in view of the wide in- 
terest in strontium-90 as a peace- 
time public health problem and 
one which could increase to dan- 

erous proportions with more 
mb tests, CDA would be rep- 
resented at the two forthcoming 


he | 


the State Department of Health, 
had received publicity, he was 
told, in some union publications, 


and Rochester papers (see The | 
‘Worker of ) 


“We certainly will have ob- 
servers there,” said Mulrean, 
who appeared familiar with the 
conference announcement, ‘I 
haven’t seen the official notifica- 
tion, but it may be it went to 
our radiological division, or may- 
be the General himself has it. 

“But we very definitely will 
have someone there. Whether 
we will be invited to send a 
speaker I don’t know yet.” 

He was apparently unaware 
of, but expressed interest in, the 
other conference, sponsored by 
the Memorial Center for Re- 
search in Cancer and Allied Dis- 
eases, affiliated with the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, and the Hun- 
ter College group, which is to 
be held in Hunter College, with 
a public forum the night of Feb. 


AHAB & ELIJAH 


(Continued from Page 1) 


statement. And I would guess 
that the figure of Ahab, Jezebel 
and Naboth is going to figure in 
many sermons in Negro churches 
in the weeks to come. 

Now just what did these min- 
isters want to accomplish? This 
was answered very simply by 
Mr. Shuttlesworth who said Ne- 
groes were out to defy “any law 
that cannot stand the scrutiny of 
the Constitution.” And they can 
do this, he said, because— 

“The pulpit and the pew are at 
last united in hand and heart.” 
* 

THERE was much in the pro- 
ceedings of the conference called 
originally by the Ministers Na- 
tional Civil Rights Conference 
that could be called self-criti- 
cism. The participants recognized 
that in the past they had not 
spoken up for the Naboths; they 
had ridden in nice automobiles 
while the occupants of the pews 
suffered the indignities of the 
jimcrow bus, sual and waiting 
room. But now “pulpit and pew 
are at last united.” 

The Rev. Borders described 
how Negroes in Atlanta had cr- 
ganized to defy, with the same 
non-violent tactics used in Mont- 
gomery, segregated seating on 
the buses. He would be the first 
to break the custom, he said, 
but that he would be backed up 
by the united ministry and other 
professionals. He said movingly, 
and again I am forced to quote 
from memory: 

“I'm going to board the bus 
with my Bible turned to Psalms. 
I'm going to sit in the nearest 
vacant seat to the front and read 
my Bible, and if anyone says 
anything to me, I'll be too busy 
reading my Bible to answer. If 
anyone strikes me, I'm going to 
be too busy to strike back; 2nd if 
they heat me too hot with blows, 
I shall go down on my knees and 
pray. And if they arrest me, I 
know you will get me out, but I 
hope you let me stay there a 
while, so people will get to know 
what we're doing.” 

These are the ideas which ‘the 
ministers from 20 states express- 
ed. They represented millions of 
communicants who, as one min- 
ister reminded them, “follow us 
as men of God.” 

The Rev. William H. Jerna- 
gin, the 87-year-old pastor of 
Mt. Carmel Baptist Church, re- 


_ called that the NAACP had been 


attacked and outlawed in a few 
southern states. “If they keep 
the NAACP out of Alabama 
and Georgia (and elsewhere in 
the South) and drive it under- 
ground, 
church out.’ 
* 

THIS SENTIMENT was en- 
dorsed by five bishops. repre- 
senting three denominations ai.d 
the entire assemblage. They en- 


they cant keep the 


‘away as unions were established 
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last Thursday to adopt a com- 


mon strategy <gainst segregation. © 


The Jan. 2 conference was an 


additional registration of the fact | 


Southwest Drought 


to the old “gradualism,” for as | 


that Negroes are saying what 
the Birmingham told Mr. Shutt- 
lesworth to say: “We are not 
satisfied.” And the pulpit and the 
pew has burned all bridges back 


Mr. Shuttlesworth declared: 
“Negroes in the South have 


become opposed to gradualism— | 
the South | 


for gradualism in 
means NEVER.” 
Ahab, verily, is being chal- | 
lenged by a hot of Elijahs at 
the very gates of his castle. 


‘ 


SPY NETWORK 


(Continued from Page 1) 
conversa-| 
A sum-| 


nished information on 
tions between employes. 


mary by one of informers of the 


} 
’ 


reports of nine agents sent into *he 
agency's Office said: : 
“These men in their reports listed | 
the names of pro-union employes 
and anti-union employes. They) 
told of any union activity that! 
went on around the plant. The re- 
ports were brought back to the’ 
executives of the companies men-| 
tioned and the employes who were 
pro-union, were later, on some pre-' 
text or other, released from em- 
ployment from that company.” | 
* | 

DAVE FRECHETTE said _ he 
would make available to authorized 
representatives of other unions the| 
names of the firms and undercover! 
agents listed in the affidavits for 
possible use in other unfair labor! 
practice cases before the NLRB. | 


“Unionists who have wondered | 
about the loss of certain represen-. 
tation elections,” said Labor Citi-' 
zen, “can now place the blame on 
this network of comapny spies op-' 


erating as trade unionists.” | 


The labor paper said some of 
these spies “recorded union meet-. 
ings on wrist recorders” and “photo- 
graphed active members with lapel 
and infra-red cameras.” These tiny | 
devices were not known in the hey-' 
days of labor spying in the thirties. 

“The lowest of all human beings) 
because they betray their fellow-! 
men lor money, is the way Labor! 
Citizen described the informers. | 

The discovery of the spy agency! 
in Miami raised the question’ 
whether its operatives have been | 
involved in the 20-month strike: 
of hotel workers that came to a 
settlement only last week. | 


} 


Miami, like most of the South’s 
fast-rismg industrial centers, which 
are still predominantly non-union, | 
is a natural stamping-ground for in-| 
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Tree Rings Show 


MOISTURE conditions in 
many sections of the Great Plains 
are the worst in recorded history, 
the Department of Agriculture 


announced last week. Some 29.,- 


000,000 million aéres are already 
so dried out that théy are in 
danger of damage by soil-eroding 
winds, the department estimated. 


This is in addition to the 
9.000,000 acres which were al- 
ready damaged last fall. 


The states with the greatest 
acreage of imperilled land are 
Colorado, Kansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Other states, each 
with more than one million en- 
dangered acres, are: New Mexi- 
co, Nebraska and North Dakota. 
Of the 2,000,000 acres nearly 
250,000 acres of growing wheat, 
mostly in Kansas and Colorado, 
have been seriously damaged by 
wind. 

* 

THE drought is now six years 
old and spreads over 19 states. 
It is several times larger than 
the Dust Bowl of the 30s. Dr. 
Edmund Schulman, University of 
Arizona scientist, has estimated 
from tree rings that the current 
drought is the worst in 750 vears. 
In many places the shortage of 
rain has equalled or surpassed 
the marks of 20 years ago. By 
Dec. 6, 700 counties in 16 states 
had been declared disaster areas. 


IN TEXAS the drought is the 
worst on record. Thousands of 
farmers have been driven from 
farms and ranches. In populous 
Karnes County over half the 
farm people are living on free 
surplus food. 

OKLAHOMA has had 10 dry 
vears. All counties are classified 
as disaster areas. Hay, feedgrains 
and cotton crops last year were 

gore or more below nor- 
mal, and there was much distress 
selling of livestock. 


IN KANSAS 88 of 105 coun- 
ties are disaster areas. Last year’s 
wheat crop was only 70 percent 
of the 10-year average and the 
corn crop was only half of nor- 
mal. The deficiency cf rainfall in 
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SCIENTISTS’ STATEMENT 


(Continued from Page, 5) 


Cent 
the years 1952-56 has been al- 
most as great as in 1932-36. 


IN COLORADO, the flow of 
the South Platte River is the low- 
est on record—29 percent of nor- 
mal. The flow of the Arkansas 
River is only 55 percent of nor- 
mal, the Rio Grande and Color- 
ado Rivers are down to 50 per- 
cent, and others are down to 40 
percent. The Dolores River ran 
dry and schools have been com- 
pelled to close. 


2s President Eiseanower’s flight 
over Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma ind Texas, is 
strictly a publicity stunt. There is 
no lack of existing programs to 
alleviate the situation on a long- 
term basis. 

In his recent book, “The Great 
Plains in Transition,” Dr. Fred- 
rick Kraenzel, counted at 88 dif- 
ferent federal agencies at work in 
the arid parts of Montana. The 
most useful of these agencies 
date from the Roosevelt New 
Deal but they have been weak- 
ened by war-time, cold war, and 
the Eisenhower-Benson policies. 


7 
RANCHERS ww the South- 


west have charged that after 
Benson announced a subsidy of 
$7.50 a ton on hay last. fall the 
feed companies raised prices by 
as much or more than the sub- 
 sidy. 

With government stocks of 
surplus feed -grains at record 
levels, the possibility exists for. 
the Department ot Agriculture to 
supply them to the ranchers and 
farmers with cheap feed. 


During the past 20 years there 
has been much debate and little 
action by Congress on the 
drought situation. 

A long succession of capable 
committees has recommended 
large-scale building of dams and 
other water projects to control 
and conserve the water re- 
sources of the Plains. These pro- 
posals have been blocked by the 
big public utility corporations 
whose power in Washington is 
great. 


— 


fact, if others express their opin- 


formers because their usefulness is the probable consequences of ac-!ions and scientists do not, a dis- 
mainly to block unionism. Once ajtion. Here scientists can play a;torted picture will be presented, a 
union is established and consoli-'decisive role: they can bring the;picture in which the importance 
dated under a contract, there is facts and their estimates of the re- of science will be lacking and the 
little an informer can do for an Sults of proposed actions before the democratic process will become to 


employer. 
* 
EXPOSURE of the vast anti-: 
labor spy network that did a multi-| 
million dollar business in the twen-! 
ties and thirties especially through} 
the Senate’s LaFollette Committee. 
helped put most outfits out of busi-! 
ness. The basis for them melted 


in auto, steel, rubber, electrical and 
other newly-organized fields. 


Recent AFL-CIO plans for an- 
other major organizing drive, 
mainly in the South, have undoubt- 
edly caused employers to provide 
“market” for the services of spy 


profitable enough to attract FBI 
men who naturally seek greener 
pastures in their own field. 


While it has not been a secret 
that FBI men tended to go into 
the business of guarding plants 
and similar duties, the expansion 
of those services to labor spying 
is something new. A number of 
union victims of expert anti-labor 


people. 
Vil. The Need for Ac- 


tion: The Role of, 


the Organiza- 
tions of Science 


at extent unpresentative. 


| The need for action is serious 
and immediate. Consider the sit- 
uation relating to the biological 
hazards of radiation. It is now 
‘six months since the radiation com- 
‘mittees of the National Academy 
‘of Sciences issued a report that 


This appears to be a critical called for a series of immediate ac- 


time for review of the general tions including, among others: 
‘state of science and its relation to! 
society. We are now in the midst’ system 
of a new and unprecedented scien-: record keeping for all individuals. 
itific revolution which promises to 
bring about profound changes in 
the condition of human life. The. 
forces and processes now coming| 
( ‘under human control are beginning 
agencies. The market is apparently|to match in size and intensity those 
of nature itself, and our total en-| 
vironment is now subject to hu-|tional program of control and 


1. The institution of a national 
of radiation exposure- 


2. Vigorous action to reduce 
medical exposure to X-rays. 

3. Establishment of a national 
agency to regulate disposal of 
radioactive wastes. 

4. Establishment of an interna- 


study of radioactive pollution of . 


man influence. 


new powers shall be used for the 
maximum human good, for if the 
benefits to be derived from them 


are great, the possibility of harm 
is correspondingly serious.. 


In this situation it becomes im- the oceans. 


perative to determine that these). Die relax 
secrecy about dissemination of ra- 


'dioactivity. — 
Q 


5. Considerable relaxation ~ of 


There is no evidence that these 


‘urgent pleas for action have yet 
met with any significant response. 


As scientists, we are particularly | 
concerned with determining’ how Clearly, this is a matter that’ re- 
we should meet this situation, both quires the persistent attention of all 
as individuals and through our or-, scientists. It exemplifies the press- 
ponereanona investigation. It isiganizations.... . ._ ing need that scientists concern 
likely that a look into the labor. vy}... . There are, many who’ think action. «,:. This responsibility. has 
activities in Miami will also be|that the viewpoint of scientists already been recognized. What is 
asked. * Ishould ... be stated publicly. In| needed now is a way to meet‘it. 


methods in the South, especially 
the Textile Workers Union of 
America; have been demanding a 


dorsed a legislative program for 
civil rights and established a 
comes to Any for its ag 
The ic conference in.the.| ment. And what the ministers di 
Hotel Statla® ¢ponsored by the | on Jan,,2 is bearing fruit already, ; 
Radiological Society of N’ew | for there was held a Southwide 


York State Medical Society, and.| meeting of ministers in Atlanta 


conferences on Sr-90 and other 
radiation hazards, both Feb. 20 
in New York City.. 


~~ 
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"WERE SUSPENDING OPERATIONS:-- I'VE SPRAINED 
| MY FINGER .../'” 
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Science Ponders Right & Wrong 


(Continued from Page 7) 
existing working conditions in 
England, Marx's interpretation 
of social relations is highly frag- 
mentary and unreal, taking no 
account of certain § important 
biological, psychological and 
ethical factors which have since 
his time been more accurately 
appraised 

“His application of Darwinian 
concepts to economics was never- 
theless important; also his advo- 
cacy of the somewhat equivocal 
idea that economic society is 
not standing still but is develop- 
ing through unconscious forces 
on the one hand and deliberate 
human effort on the other. 

“As a result of late 19th cen- 
tury influences, the policy of 
governmental assistance to ad- 
just difficulties between labor 
aid capital has become widely 
accepted and has progressively 
limited the application of clas- 
sical dogma.” | 

li his conelusion, Dr. Mayer 
said, “What man’s inborn nature 
is, and what his conservative 
ethical goals are, should surely 
be . possible of ascertainment 
through international under- 
standing and orderly investiga- 


tion. 


° o a 


THE SECOND / PAPER, by 
Dr. Anatol Rapoport of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, stirred more 
excitement and was the subject 
of most of the discussion. 

As I would attempt to sum- 
marize his point, he made a case 
for science as the only system 
of thought worth a man’s al- 


legiance. The ethics of science, 


which is the relentless search for 
truth untrammeled by fictions 
and biases, ought, he said, to 
become the ethic of all society. 
It was his opinion that no other 
philosophy or social system 
holds up under scientific scru- 
tiny, that all rest to some degree 
or another on coercion and the 
exclusion of: experience. 

“| know of no system that 
does not rest on some fictions,” 
he said. Alone in the world, he 
contended, science does not 
shrink from the shattering of its 
own foundations by new discov- 
eries, but instead becomes clearer 
and more ordered, a quality 
which he called the “ultra sta- 
bility” (an engineering term) of 
«8 5 possessed by nothing 
else. 

Science, he remarked, has 
played havoc with many pre- 
viously accepted values, helping 
undermine and knock out feud- 
alism, challenging the basis of 
colonialism, nationalism, private 
property as some eternal fixed 
right, etc. “It is impossible in 
the long run,” he said, “to hold 
provincial views and be a scien- 
tist.” 

Why, he asked, is science, so 
devastating to the wrongdoing 
of falsehood, tolerated by the 
powers) that’ be? - Gpe ‘answer is 
technology: “Man 


he said, science creates tech- 


vadry - remark; : 
get a jobl” 


nology, man needs technology, 
so tolerates science. 

Science, he argued eloquently, 
is the “only philosophy which 
makes possible the examination 
of philosophies.” 

WERE I A QUESTIONER 
instead of an interested reporter, 
I would have liked asking the 
question on my mind—did calling 
science the only worthwhile, 
solid philosophy, and saying its 
ethic should become the ethic of 
society, set up a somewhat 
artificial separation? 


Does not, for example, the | 


philosophy of scientific socialism 
rest solidly ON science for its 
basis, on science’s relentless, un- 
biased, _let-the-chips-fall-where- 
they-may, non-provincial search 
for material truth? Certainly this 


or depression system known as 
cmaliant 

Among the interesting ques- 
tions directed to Dr. Rapoport 
were these: Didn’t the ethic of 
the scientific pursuit of truth as 
the ethic of all society leave out 
the pursuit of beauty, and good- 
ness? Were not these desirable? 

Dr. Rapoport quickly agreed 
on their desirability, but asked 
who was to judge what was 
beautiful and good. It would be 
wonderful, he observed, if there 
was agreement on these things, 
and he cited a study “proving” 
that Englishmen were superior 
to Africans, a study made by an 
Englishman. 

He was asked if scientific in- 
quiry into “what is,” could and 
should also determine “what 
should be.” He thought no, that 
most people disagree on what is, 
and that is the primary job. 
However, he added, the more 
we learned about what is, the 
better. we should be able to de- 
termine what should be, and the 
very process of scientific explora- 
tion for what is should bring 
what should be progressively 


into focus. 


> ° ° 


FINALLY, a questioner made 
the point that what was true in 
science at one period becomes 
disproved at another, so how 
could it be the permanent ethic 
of society? He had just come 
from the discussion on spontane- 
ous generation, the creating of 
forms of life. “Pasteur,” the 
questioner said, “proved there 
was no such thing as spontaneous 
a but this morning I 

eard reputable scientific testi- 
mony to the opposite effect.” 

This replied Dr. Rapoport 
while not passing on the extent o 
the new facts, was the beauty of 
science. “At any rate,” he smiled 
“nobody is going to be burned 
at the stake today for believing 
or not believing in spontaneous 
generation.” | 

Upon which Margaret Mead 
brought a roar of laughter and 
outburst’ of ‘applause’ with the 
snevanight maby 


| 


‘the Forged Letter’-A True Detective Story 


(Continued from Page 3) 
priest Paul Adamantov. 

I THEN went to Hamburg, 
where I consulted Professors Tange 
and Johansen, heads of the Slavonic 
and Finnish departments of 
Hamburg University. They exam- 
ined my copy of the Yeremin- 
Stalin document and labeled it a 
fraud. They referred me to the 


archives in Helsinki, Finland, for 


documentary proof, 


From Hamburg, I made a side-, 


tour to Varell, near Bremen, where 


‘I was able to interview two men 


who had worked in government 


Life, "Stalin's Great Secret," 4/23/56 


MuncetTuBay Tocynapb 


MusaocTtupnk Tocygzaps 


A typing expert was convinced that the Stafin letter (1) and a 
document known to have come from the St. Petersburg Police 
Department (2) were both written on machines of the same model 


and make then in use in Russia. 


offices in St. Petersburg in Czar-| © 


ist days. 
the Russian army worked as a 


Col. Feodor Yurieff of, 


government prosecutor from 1904; 
to 1917, while Stepan Rusanow 
worked from 1908 to 1918 as a 


typist in various offices in St. Pet- 
ersburg. They had seen many 
Remington machines in the course 
ot their work, while the Adler 
was a stranger to them. I have 


affidavits from both these individ- 


’ 


| 


‘ 


' 


| 


; 


uals, 

Later in Helsinki, I found that 
a tremendous quantity of docu- 
mentary evidence dating. back to 
Czarist days is available. In fact, 


‘there is a question as to why Mr. 
‘Levine chose an obscure docu- 


ment from Leland Stanford Uni- 


versity as a standard, when thou- 


sands of authentic official commu-, 
nications of Czarist days are avail-| 


able in Finland. 
Finland before World War I 


| 


was a province of Russia, and | 


the same Yeremin who supposedly 
signed the questioned document 


| 


Here is a reproduction of evidence from Life magazine pre- 
sented in the document prepared by Tytell for his speech before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


ond reason why the archivists, Seit- 
kari, Salmela, Valoniemi, and also 


the elder Archivist Blomstedt, con- 


sidered that the document brought 
from America could not be au- 
thentic. 

“On July 27th we went with 
Mr. Tytell to the Central Police 


to make sure that there were no 
Russian documents preserved else- 


where in the archives of Hel- 


sinki.”’ 


Certified and Signed: 


Maria | 


‘report to his new post immediately 


upon assignment. 

But the document dated July 
19, which indicates that Yeremin 
was fully in charge of his post in 
Finland and apparently working 


there for some time, makes it most 


unlikely that he could have been 
in St. Petersburg just a week be- 
fore. 
The 
most coo 
Stats an 


Finnish authorities were 
rative and I have photo- 
microfilm of numerous 


Widnas, Dr. Phil., Elder Assistant documents which have been of- 


Librarian. 


AS FURTHER corroborative 
evidence, among the Helsinki docu- 
ments I found a government or- 
der appointing Yeremin to his post 


| fered to Mr. Levine and Life for 


their inspection. | 
ALL OF THE circumstances 


| surrounding the Stalin-Yeremin let- 


ter, therefore, support the finding 


in Finland, dated June 21, 1913. | that this document is fraudulent. 


A piece of correspondence indi- | 


I might add, as a postscript, that 


identifying Stalin as a spy, served cating that Yeremin was in the I have offered my findings to Life, 


as chief of the gendarmerie of the midst of his business in Helsinki! and to Mr. Levine. 


province. 


I examined more than 3,000) Petersburg is inconsistent with 


But truth 


| dated July 12, 1913 from St.| usually has a difficult time catch- 


ing up with falsehood, so that it 


‘documents, including 85 signed| the time of his appointment in is unlikely that this bit of research 
| by Yeremin. None of the docu- | Helsinki, but it has been said that | will ever gain the circulation given 


‘ments were typed on an Adler |it is possible 


| 


| 


machine; as for the signatures, the 
difference is so obvious that no 


could not be said of the anarchy further comment is needed. 


of boom and bust, war economy | 


I WAS assisted in my research 
in the Helsinki archives by a 
trained librarian. In extract, here 
is her statement: 

“I, Maria Widnas, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Helsinki — Helsingfors, 


| 
| 


; 
| 


| 


elder asistant librarian at the Uni-| 
versity Library, was asked by the. 


| 


! 


| 


| 


University Rector’s secretary on 
July 25 to meet Mr. Martin Ty- 
tell, Examiner of Disputed Docu- 


ments, and go with him to the) 


state Archives in search for doc- 
uments dated from July, 1913, and 
issued by the Russian Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, Police Depart- 
ment, Special Section, to com- 
pare them with the 


brought to Finland by Mr. Tytell, 


' 


i 
' 


| 


| 


| by 


issued by the Ministry of Inter- 


nal Affairs, head of the Depart-. 


ment of the Special Section of 
the Police Department on the 12th 


July 1913 (Nr. 2898), and signed | 


Eremin (Yeremin). 
“We went through about 3,000 


; 


document 


‘documents issued by the Police De- | 


' 


partment, but we did not find 
even one bearing the name Direc- 
tor of Special Section of the Po- 
lice Department (Zavedujusci j 
Osobym Otedelom Departamenta 


'Policii). 


The opinion of the archivists 


who have spent their lifetime in| 


filing Rusian documents, and espe- 
cially those of the Governor Gen- 
eral’s Office’s Chancellery, which 
is the only place where documents 
sent by Russian authorities can be 
found in Finland, is that the doc- 
ument shown by Mr. Tytell must 
be a photograph of a forgery. 
“We spent the first day of re- 
search assisted by archivist Salmel- 


ma, M.A., and Archivist Valoniemi, | 


M.A., who was kind enough to 
have photostats (of genuine Yere- 
min letters) arranged for us. In 
the next few days, we looked with 
the help of Archivist Salmelma 
through all the documents even of 
1914 from the Chancellery of the 
Governor General of Finland. We 
found some more documents signed 
by Eremin. Wie 

“The handwriting of all of these 
signatures of Eremin, the first of 
them dated 19th July, 1918, is 


different from the signature of the} 
document belonging in Hypo 
5€0- 


to Mr. Tytell, which is 


| 
| 


— 


that Yeremin did not the fraudulent document. 
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By MAX GORDON 


WILL ALICE ever make. her f: 
way out of wonderland? Her latest £ 
adventure involves a couple of Re- — 
publican leaders of the New York § 
State Legislature who have accus- & 
ed Democratic Governor Averell § 


Harriman of “me too-ism.” 

the, Governor, they complain, 
stole some of the Republican Par- 
tys progressive program 
message to the State Legislature 
Wednesday. 


The two GOPers’ Speaker Os-_ 


wald D. Heck of the State As- 
sembly and Walter Mahoney, ma- 
jority leader of the State Senate, 
are consumed with ambition to be 
elected Governor, come 1958. It 
is a tribute to the political power 
of labor, Negro people and _ Iiber- 
als that they feel compelled to 


claim ownership of a progressive, % 


pro-labor, pro-civil rights outlook. 
But the basic GOP outlook in 


the state is something else. The @ a 


two leaders have to reckon with 
this because they must first get 


the GOP nomination before they, 


can he elected. 
Old-line Republican 
still has its hold on a lot of leg- 


islators. Partly under the spur of 
Big Business lobbyists, they have’ 
been kicking up their heels at’ below the $50 and $54 upon which 


what they consider a betrayal 
Republican principles. 


All of this promises some inter-) 


esting, and important battles in 
Albany around the progressive as- 


pectse of ‘the Harriman program) 


in his 


reaction’ 


era They need support because GOP Foie. 
4 “progressivism” is not likely to (2 3geas 
stretch to these features unless E27 
Messrs. Heck and Mahoney figure Fe 
the public is iz to them. : 


WIDEST GAP in the Harriman Gee 
program is his failure to propose #2. sae 
added funds to solve the school 
crisis. “As I have often said,” his 
message declares, “I regard this 
(education) as the foremost obliga- 
tion of State and peal govern- 
ment.” bg | 
He then confesses that new 
school construction “is not suffi- 
cient to enable schools to meet 
the great increase in enrollment, 
and at the same time eliminate 
sub-standard classrooms and re- 
duce the number of children on 
part-time sessions because of over-| _ 
crowding.” give 
But his sole solution for public they will pass without the most 
schools is to investigate ways of|intensive sort of popular pressure. 
cutting down interest rates on loans| | * 
for school construction! 


HECK 


HARRIMAN 


farmers (which he describes as 


‘bad but proposes little to remedy), 


overcoming poverty, etc. 


He is plainly concerned with - 
shoring up the system at every pos- 
sible point, as well as watts thant: 
ing the conflicts in the society to 
the extent possible. 

His message provides quite a 
basis, however, for a many-sided 
movement to improve public wel- 
fare against the “rapid accelera- 
tion of the trend toward gigantic 
concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a few,” about 


fame, which he warns, 


little encouragement ioe Wellman Appeal 


DETROIT—The Veterans -Ad- 
‘ministration has turned down an 


RENT CONTROL will also oc-| appeal by Saul Wellman, Michigan 
The governor does make some'cupy the legislature's attention.| Communist Party leader and Purple 


.needed recommendations as re- Here the governor promised a spe-| Heart war veteran, against its de- 
His A arg increases of max- gards higher education. He asks'cial message which -will ask for a! nial of pension rights. 


imum jobless pay, disability and | for more community colleges and |two-year extension, with tighten- 
workmen's compensation benefits scholarship expansion. But this ing to prevent “shameless goug- 
to $45 from the present $35 and does not help solve the elementary jing.” 
$40 is an advance. But it is well and high school crisis. The 
Civi rights advocates will new an 
labor insists. The governor said doubtless go along with the gov-. 
the unemployment insurance and. ernor’s four-point program to give| 
disability funds are in excellent! the State Commission Against Dis-'U.S. senators and governor, an 
shape, and presumably can pay crimination (SCAD) more money others. But glaringly omitted was 
this added amount.. Instead of, and more authority, and to extend any suggestion for ‘ending ' witch- 
supporting labor's projected hikes! anti-bias laws to cover private hunt legislation, or for easing the 


, spphconi advanced 
repeated proposals on 


th:s 80th session of the State Leg- however, he proposed a cut in em-!| housing and: apprenticeship train-’ stiff requirements for independent 


isliture. The session opened last: 
Wednesday, and will go well into! 


Mrach. 
* 


HARRIMAN’S MESSAGE con- 


tains much that is useful to the 
‘to add hospital expenses to dis- Charles Abrams. 


people of the state, but there are. 
ability benefits are all to the good. But past attitudes of the GOP business in the state, condition of 


si’) *-ntial gaps. 


ployer taxes to the unemplovment, ing. These are highly essential AS-| parties or independent movements 
insurance fund. |pects of the drive to end discrim- within major parties. 
But his proposals to include mation in New York, a drive, 


added jobless pay benefits for de- 


pendents, to widen coverage, and cCAn under its new chairman,'of housin 


in shop | 


and 


\tINIMUM WAGES in the cleaning and dyeing industry should 


be raised to 90 cents now and $l 


LONG DISTANCE negotia- 
by Dining Room Employes Lo- 
cal 1 carried a union contract 
4,200 miles to Helsinki, Finland, 
where employers signed and ap- 
proved the pact for 13. workers 
at the Finland House Restaurant 
in New York. The 2-year agree- q 
ment calls for escalated wage GT 
raises to $335.50 for a five-day ao 
week. Before, the workers were 


fi 
getting $23 for a six-day week. 
Other standard union conditions 4 


for holidays, vacation, welfare : 


FT} 


le 


union 


é 


on October 1, 1958, according to 
Ss 


democratic procedures, including 
the 18-year-old vote, primaries for 


a wage board of the State Labor Dept. Commissioner Isador Lubin 
is due to issue the wage order in 30 days. It will cover 7,800 shops 


covering 29,100 workers in the state. Laundry wage board hearings 


are also in their final stage, with similar proposals being considered. 

All told, the low wage standards in these two industries serve 
to illustrate the justness of labor's demand for a state law estab- 
lishing a $1.25 minimum pay for all industries, and for the elimina- 
tion of the cumbersome wage board set-up for specific industries 
which only allows wages to creep up the scale, lagging behind both 
union conditions and federal minimum pay law as well. 

* 
ROCHESTER. A six-week strike of the 
Textile Workers of America at the Schlegel 
Mtg Co., ended in a 7-cent hourly pay bost 
for 350 workers and other gains. Labor soli- 
darity actions by the city AFL and CLO high- 
lighted the struggle. 
@ 
A TEAMSTER ORGANIZING DRIVE in 
New York is predicted by James R. Hoffa a 
dominant figure in the international union 
whose chief ally in the metropolitan area, John 
J. O Rourke, is uncontested nominee for presi- 
dent of the 125,000-member Teamsters Council 
here. Martin T. Lacey, retiring council president who opposed 
O'Rourke in a bitter conflict for power over the past year but then 
withdrew, had criticized Hoffa’s moves to gain control of the New 
York Teamsters. ‘ 

Joseph Konowe, Teamster regional director, said there are 
about 250,000 non-union workers who could be organized in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The likelihood of jurisdictional 
conflicts with other unions shaped up as it appeared the Teamsters 
intend to unionize store employes, warehousemen, and merchan- 
disirfg employes in addition to trucking people. 

* 


_ THE SWANK STORK CLUB had a strike on its hand, when 
kitchen workers walked out Wednesday, set up picket lines and 
their union filed unfair labor practices charges with the State Labor 


Relations Board. Local 89, Chefs, Cooks, Pastry Cooks and Assist- 


ants Union, wants zinion recognition and union conditions. Sherman 
Billingsley, Stork Club ower, pays 25 percent less than other com- 
parable restaurants, the union charges. (We take it that Stork Club 
prices, however, are about as high as they can get). 

Billingsley (how about this!) argued that the workers “get two 
or three rounds of drinks, including champagne, and I often give 
them cartons-of cigarettes and things for their families.” 

* 


ALL STATE LEGISLATORS have in their hands a letter 
from the Teachers Union, enclosing the TU’s Albany program total- 
over. 30 .points and taking in State aid, salaries,’pensions, civil 


rig ts and civil liberties, school conditions, etc. 


are included. — 
* 

LABOR DISUNITY on the NYC transit lines enabled the 
Transit Authority to discipline five workers who led a two-hour 
work stoppage at the 207th St. IND shop on Nov. 13. Three were 
fired and two were suspended. Four of the five are members of 
two of the “splinter” groups trying to oust the Transport Workers 
Union as collective bargaining representative for the transit workers. 
Earlier, 49 other workers who took part were suspended. The stop- 
page was precipitated by the “splinter” groups after TWU had 
settled a grievance involving a worker who was not a member of 
any union. 

*. 

LONGSHORE NEGOTIATIONS showed wnion and _ ship- 
owner spokesmen still far from general agreement, although on some 
specific issues they were getting closer. The International Longshore- 
mens Assn. said it would take nothing less than an 18-cent hourly 
pay boost for the first year of any agreement. Top employer offer 
has been 14 cents. Additional increases for next year or two, are 
also being debated. 

Negotiators are still far apart on maximum sling load, a guar- 
anteed 8-hour work day, medical clinics, and other issues. The ILA’s 
demand for a national pact for all Atlantic and Gulf ports is now 
barred from the bargaining table under a court injunction, Another 
injunction, the Taft-Hartley anti-strike order, will expire Feb. 12. 
Negotiations have been proceeding at a slow pace and it’s any- 
body’s guess whether there will be a settlement without another 


strike. 
x 


RENSSELAER — Some 600 
workers. at the General Anilene 
Corp. walked out in protest over 
a series of contract violations. 
The stoppage was set off by su- 
pervisory employes taking on 
jobs usually done by union mem- 
bers. Thomas Kelly, president of 
local 227, Chemical Workers 
Union, was suspended by the 
company for retusing to order 
the workers bask on the job. 

” 


ITHACA. The N. Y. State 

School of Industrial ‘and Labor 

Relations at Cornell University 

has pt out a bulletin outlining 

the history of U. S. government 

olicy to labor. The bulletin, “Labor' and. the Government,” trace 
ederal labor ‘policies from the 19th century to the’ present, 


Harriman’s message goes into’ 
‘which has been making headway numerous other corners of our cap- news story (he has received no of- 
with the help of a revitalized | italist society, including problems ficial word from the individual in 
the aged, small busi-|the VA who made the ruling), said 
ness, pub ic power development, ' that while the individual action of 


Wellman had been given a 100 
percent disability pension which in 
later years: was cut to 50 percent; 


some) and then, when he was a defendant 


the entire pension was cut off, in- 
icluding $51 a month for his wife 
‘and two children. 


| Recently, because of public pres- 
lsure, the VA returned the $51 a 


‘in the Michigan Smith Act case, 


jmonth to his wife and two children, 


but refused to return any pension 
rights to him. 
Wellman, in commenting on the 


this VA official was disappointing 


‘it came as no surprise. 


He pointed out that last Oc- 
‘tober the VA gave a perfunctory 
‘hearing to his appeal for a return 
‘of his pension only after legal pro- 
‘ceedings had been instituted in 
|Federal District court in Washing- 
ton by the civil liberties attorney, 
Osmond K. Fraenkel, was assigned 
by the National Council of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


-_ 


Dr. Slochower 
Back at Bklyn 


| 
‘ 


’ 
’ 
’ 


After more than four years, Dr. 
Harry Slochower is officially back 


on the faculty of Brooklyn College. 


But school officials anounced they 
intend to fire him again as soon as 
possible, this time “on broader 


' grounds.” 


Dr. Slochower, a German scholar 


with the rank of associate profes- 
sor, had been dismissed from 
Brooklyn College after he refused 
to turn informer at a Senate Com- 
mittee hearing. He was fired under 
the disputed Section 903 of the 
City Charter because he had in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment guar- 
antee against forcing a man to tes- 
tify about himself. 

His momentary reinstatement is 
the result of the U. S. Supreme 
Court reversal of his case last fall, 
but Board of Higher Education of- 
ficials, city corporation counsel 
Peter Campbell Brown and Harry. 
Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College, have already announced 
they intend to comply only with the 
letter of the law. 


The letter sent to Dr. Slochower 
announcing his reinstatement said 
it was for “payroll purposes only”. 
The professor has received more 


than $40,000 in back pay, interests 


and court costs. 


His suspension is expected some 
time this week, on the new, 
vague grounds of “conduct unbe- 
coming a teacher.” He has been 
summoned before the board's spe- 
cial ihirektg unit” by its chief 
prosecutor, Michael A. Castaldi. 

“I know that Dr. Cideonse is still 
after me,” Dr. Slochower told re- 


porters, “But we'll fight him and 
win. 


